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WOULD YOU WIN PLACE? Be clean, both in and out, 
We cannot undertake the former task—that lies with yourself— 
but the latter we can aid with HAND SAPOLIO. It costs but a 
trifle—its use is a fine habit. 


THE PORES are the safety valves of the body. If they be 
kept in perfect order by constant and intelligent bathing a very 
general source of danger from disease is avoided. HAND 
SAPOLIO is unequaled as a gentle, efficacious pore-opener. 


HAND SAPOLIO neither coats over the surface nor does it 
go down into the pores and dissolve their necessary oils, It opens 
the pores, liberates their activities, but works no chemical change 
in those delicate juices that go to make up the charm and bloom 
of a perfect complexion. Test it yourself. 











‘* Welcome to the Orient, dainty RUBIFOAM! In your sparkling freshness is the purity of the 
rills, the beauty and the fragrance of the sweet wild flowers of your native land.” 
EVERYWHERE are found admirers of the perfect liquid dentifrice RUBIFOAM. 


25c. Everywhere Sample Free E. W. HOYT @& CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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Peire Vidal 
BY OLIVIA 


furrier, 
more or 


the son of a 
reared, under 
less prosaic and homely 
restrictions, in prosper- 
ous twelfth-century Tou- 
yet with an 

genius 


louse, im- 


—OSAS patient 


nestling in 


always 
life 
en- 
that 
own 


st cretly 
of all 
chanting 


of the 


his bosom, the 
desirable and 
may have seemed 
famed troubadours of 
Provence. And _ it 

his conscious natural 
these masters of the “ 


lives most 
well 
his 
must have been 
affiliation 


gay science 


with 
that 
gave sustenance and color to the other- 
wise dingy boyhood of one: Peire Vidal, 
who, having uncomfortably little taste 
for a dark workshop, ill-smelling pelts, 
the society of his father’s dull appren- 
tices, determined, while still a lad, to 
join the chorus of the 
poet-adventurers. 

Not only was it an_ imspiriting 
matter to a youthful poet to feel him- 
self a native of that sunny, magically 
feeund Provence which recognized no 
season but spring and no mode of ex- 
pression but the lyric; but, apart from 
this, there were important facts 
which must have entered prominently 
into the ambitious lad’s caleulations. 
One was the democracy, extraordinary in 
a feudal age, of the poet’s ealling. Was 
not a poet as good as a prince, and were 
they not often identical? It was a Count 
0: Poitiers who was the first troubadour, 
after whom the making of. verses not 


sweet - toned 


two 
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Troubadour 
DUNBAR 


only came to be affected by duke and 
baron, monk and bishop, but was even 
practised, with a more than kingly excel- 
lence, by that darling of romance, Rich- 
ard of the Lion Heart. On the other 
hand, equal prestige awaited minstrels of 
lowlier origin: Arnaud de Marveil, ori- 
ginally a serf, was permitted to address 
his the Adelaide, 
daughter of Count Raymond V. of Tou- 
louse, while Bernart de Ventadour, “ son 
of a serving-man,” as his biographer has 
it, wooed first a Viscountess and then a 
Duchess of Normandy. Moreover, to a 
lad of quick parts, the acquirement of 
the technicalities of this courtly art, far 
from being the dreary and tedious affair 
that it was, 


songs to 


Countess 


for instance, to serve as a 
furrier’s apprentice, was in itseif an in- 
finite solace and delight. If one had a 
head that was always singing soundless 
music within itself and a heart that beat 
riotously, one needed only a_ torchlight 
and an undisturbed hour to play at mas- 
ter and apprentice both. 

Thus Peire, having diligently studied 
his models of canzos, sirventes, albas, re- 
troensas, those complex verse-forms but 
lately borrowed the Arabs 
handled by the Provencal poets with 
consummate adroitness, learned, in his 
turn, to weave the soft syllables of the 
Langue d’Oe into subtly intricate ac- 
cord, artfully distributing the harmonies 
throughout the verses, as his masters did, 
rather than contenting himself with a 
mere stupid tagging of the lines with 


from and 
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rhyme, as came to be the way of later 
and lazier poets. 

of which patient emula- 
the confident 
instruction bade 


eraft and to 


In sequence 
tion, the 
graduate of 


time came when 
his 


the 


own 


farewell to furrier’s 


Toulouse and strode gayly forth to meet 


had. 
a petty tradesman,” as one of 
“ he 


companion of princes, reck- 


as range a tortune as poet ever 
*Son of 
his modern biographe rs has put it, 
became the 
oned five kings among his friends, won 


fame in as many countries, and, after 


seven centuries, still lives in fifty songs.” 
Ine rite 
the most gifted, of the group of poets to 
which he the 
vious ec between his 
his folly still chiefly 

for human curiosity loves to exercise 
riddle as the 
“Don Quixote of troubadours,” 
irlie r 


stably the most original, perhaps 
TOO ob- 
and 


inter- 


belongs, it is only 


ntrast wisdom 
that arouses 
est: 
itself upon such a career 
this 
this 
said of him, of 
like an angel’ 
‘He sang 


world,” 


prototype, as it has been 


Goldsmith, who “ 
but could not 
better than poet 
the Provencal 
“and was one of the maddest 
ever live d, 


wrote 
live like 
one. any 
in the declares 
chronick r, 
that for he believed ev- 


erything to be just as he wished it.” 


men 


ara HERE is a tradition— 
> the tale at least fits in 
with Peire’s tumultuous 

and not too dignified 

that he first in- 
troduced himself, in the 
character of a 


eareer 


trouba- 
the gates of the castle of the 
Guillems de Castenel. Now 
from first to last Peire Vidal was no less 
an actor than 


dour, at 
Seigneur 


a poet; and nothing could 
better exemplify the audacity that was 
the readiest expression of his facile tem- 
than that, arriving unknown, 
on foot, destitute of the panoply or the 
attendance of the successful poet, he 
should—with a quizzical twist of the 
mouth, perhaps—have word to the 
that a was his guest. It 
that the isolation of the strong- 
holds of the nobility sufficed to make the 
troubadour 


perament 


sent 
seigneur poet 


is true 


invariably weleome and his 
approach the signal for unstinted hos- 
pitality. Yet the Seigneur de Caste- 
nel’s hospitality was not large enough to 
include a bold youth the legitimacy of 


whose pretensions there was good reas 
to distrust; and as a playful rebuke { 
his impertinence it was ordered that t] 
self-styled poet be lowered in a buck 
half-way 
tation 


down a well, with the im 
poem. |] 
the composition should fail to justif 
its author’s arrogance, the rope was 
be cut. The minstrel’s hardihood wa 
fully equal to the test; and reading th 

up for his 
decided that, 
were a pity to drown a 


there to compose a 


verses sent inspection, th 
after all, it 


poet of so ver 


Seigneur 


marked resourcefulness. 

From the time of this farcical adven 
ture until his death Vidal was a 
ent nomad. 


persist 
To most of us, however, the 
precise itinerary of the vagabond genius 
whose hasty footprints lie beneath the dust 
of seven centuries is of less importance 
than the sufficiently established fact that 
very early in his career Peire had roamed 
through a part of France, Spain, 
and Italy. Indeed, he had barely escaped 
from the well of the Seigneur de Castenel 
when, perhaps from a desire not to put 
to too severe a test the fate of a prophet 
in his own country, he journeyed into 
Here, partly through 
merit, and partly, no doubt, through ef- 
frontery, he succeeded in recommending 
himself to the genial Alfonso of Aragon, 
one of the most liberal patrons of trou- 
badours, and a monarch of whom Peire 
it should be recorded of his constancy 
always remained a devoted servitor. The 
first sirvente, or political poem, that Peiré 
is known to have written is in prais¢ 
of King Alfonso and of the war which he 
then happened, somewhat awkwardly for 
the poet, to be making upon Count Ray- 
mond of Toulouse. 

Years after, when Alfonso died, Peire 
dutifully lamented him. “In great af- 
fliction.” he wrote, “must live he who 
loses his good master, as I have lost the 
best to whom death ever came. Certain- 
ly,” he adds, with a comfortable reliance: 
upon ethical principle, “TI should not liv 
if suicide were not a sin.” 

™ is not with dirges, however, that 
legend associates the profession of th 
troubadour. Centuries of emphasis upon 
the pre-eminence of love in the life and 
literature of the Midi have naturally re- 
sulted in a definite popular conception 
of the troubadour as the most aecomplish- 


ro vd 


near-lying Spain. 





























AT THE GATE OF THE CASTLE 
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as a matter of fact, 
his 
the de- 
a gracefully arti- 
to be 
His 


iote variety of 


requirements 

‘ause of 
the trou- 
theme. was a 
love- 
and 
ved 
all poets 

as did 


mystical 


xcellently ser 


of course, 

that on his re 
Peire, 
poet and the 
of a 
no time in 

fashionable 

ITe 


matters. 


then, 


turn 
’ 
to France, now a 
ect enized 
favorite king, 
should 
selecting a 
his 


in these 


lose 


not 
Al- 
the 
loveliness he 


verse. was 


ourted a lady in 

of whos 
declared that roses appeared to him in 
blue 
speech was like honey. 
the 


ost time, and a sky through a 


orm, and whos 
according to 
the wife of the inhumanly 
Guillems de Castenel. A jea- 
lous enmity must have persisted between 
the Peire 
somewhat his 
the lady, the knight proved his 
toleration to be by 
naturedly elastic 
hushand of the 
tongur * a 


his present love, 


was 
fac etious 
for when became 


two men; 


overassiduous in atten- 
tions to 
no means as good- 
as that of the ordinary 
time, by boring the poet’s 


symbolic punishment,” com- 
-eire’s severest critic, that keenly 
the Monk of Mon- 
well be imagined that 


this humiliating incident was a sad check 


mented I 


7, 


rical troubadour, 


taudon. It may 
to poor Peire’s swelling prestige, for, as 


the news was swiftly spread abroad, a 


great laungh—not quite good-humored, for 
they were at bottom jealous of the sue- 
ind boasting minstrel—went 
from the troubadours of Provence. 
Nor, so long as Peire lived, did the laugh- 


* quite dic 


cessful up 


ter eve out. 
It was not long after this that, having 


red, ror 


the seductive shores 


wande recuperation perhaps, to 
of the Mediter- 
himself within 
Here Barral de 


Marseilles and the 


found 
Marseilles.” 
Viseount of 


an. I ire 
* merry 


Baux, 
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disee rned th mal 
live 


minstrel, and, becoming his patron, h 


fellows, 


be at of ro d 


ng of an excellent comrade in the 


ored him not only with costly gifts. 
1 hi 
constant companionship. The Two, 


laughed, 


the 


cording to custom, but also wit] 


count and troubadour, 
and hunted together, wore 
and eall | 
Now, as 
this gracious viscount 
the lady Azalais, 
At all « 


subj c 


rode, 


style of dress each oth 


the same name, the crow 
his treasures, 
sessed a wife, whe 
doubtless supremely lovely. 
her her a fit 


she 


verse by 


rank made 


rhymed adulation, and was 
the famou 
poet Folquet of Marseilles, who was als 
Bishop of 
Vidal likewise began to write canzos—a1 
extremely they 
Azalais, under the “ Vierna,” 
their perfection was good-humoredly ap 
plauded by the lord Barral, who declined 
to take seriously either Peire’s extrava 
gant the lady’s objection to 
it. Meanwhile, Azalais’s indifference was 


naturally a stimulus, and Peire expressed 


brated in many a 


Toulouse. So when Peir 


were—in praise 


good 


name of 


devotion or 


his ostentatious despair at her cruelty, in 
poems each more exquisite and affecting 
than the last. 

“T am like a 
which follows 


bird,” he lamented, 
the pipe, al- 
though it be to its certain death. So I 
the thou- 
hurls at me 


- hunter’s 


expose my heart willingly to 
arrows that she 
from her beautiful eyes.” 
But 
rather 


sands of 


action, 
and 


instances 


Peire was ever a man of 
than of ineffectual dreams: 
one of the most notable 
of his capacity for ill-advised ardor that 
he one day left off rhyming, burst into 
the lady Azalais’s room, and kissed her. 
For this quite unthinkable presumption 
Al- 
though Barral, misliking separation from 
his laughed at the 
the clumsy jest of a clever fellow, Azalais 
was inclined to no such tolerance, and 
demanded that the offending minstrel b 
hanished from the city, unforgiven. 
With his habitual easy aptitude for 
transition, Peire turned, shortly after his 
expulsion, to thoughts of war. It hap- 
pened at this time that Richard the Lion- 
hearted was starting forth on the Third 
Crusade; and Peire, finding the company 
and the expedition to his liking, turned 


it is 


he was again to suffer humiliation. 


comrade, matter as 
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irtling inecider 


Ine morable 


and caused 
“ Majes- 


comedy 


addressed as 
yreposterous was 
tating to Peire’s fellow trouba- 
which doubtless 


his own perverse delight in it. 
I 


increased 
However, 
the flavor of 
the pastime was spent, he calmly aban- 
doned it, though i 


passive partner in 


a fact 


when, as shortly happened, 
what 
the 


sav. 


beeame of his 
imperial farce 
It is certain, at 
in no way interfered with 


tradition does not 
least, that she 
her husband’s subsequent amours, or 
sought in any way to emphasize the un- 
of her posi- 


comfortable anomalousness 


tion as wife of a troubadour. 

In Italy, 
mantic incident 
called his abe it sufferinys on the score 
of the lady Azalais, and set himself to 
composing an additional series of poems 


some time after this unro- 


the ineonstant Peire re- 


on the always graceful theme of his dis- 


Although 
more untranslatable than Provencal po- 


appointed love. nothing is 
etry, one example may be given of an 
attempt at the 
tion with this 
reer. While hardly 
lation, which is Hueffer’s, has the 
r ~ 


impossible, in connec- 


stage of the poets ca- 


poetical. the trans- 
value 
teralness: 
iv breath I 


*rovence mv 


drink 


country 


the air 
sends me; 
lends me 


and 


a me ever 


ssage 


from her most dear fair. 
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When they 
\sk for 
Listen 


praise 
more, with 


listen, 1 


For no country 
Beats mine 
From the 

Nowhere 

With 

And 


vith 


The nev 
of the stolen kiss and 
in failing to co 
the e: 

Lord Barral, 
unconquerable liking for being amused, 
declared that he | 
with the amiable 
and with great diffi 
“Vierna” to 


shortiy to 
viscountess. 
could no longer dis- 
Peire’s society. 


ilty prevailed 


pense 
upon 
extend the pardon whose 
solicitation had inspi red so many rhymes. 
It was grudgingly 
received, and Peire 
to accomplish his 
to Marseilles. 


given, but riotously 
turned sharply about 


long - delayed return 


trouba- 
in his 
twenties, his head reel- 
ing with the wine of 
adventure. iis = suc- 


had, all, 


== been no less conspicuous 


cesses afte r 
than his failures, and, genial optimist 
that he was, he remembered them more 
easily. He had acquired the manner of 
a personage, and, like the other masters of 
his craft, was an inspiriting picture to 
look upon. “ And whither he 

the Provencal historian,“ he brought with 
him fine chargers and rich armor and 
a throne and a royal tent, and deemed 


went,” says 
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of the doughtiest knights in 
the world and the most beloved of ladies.” 
Jongleurs escorted like re- 
cited his poems, played his instruments, 
assiduously to his worldly glory 
He 
since all homes were open to him: 
was an incomparable guest. His 
him showily 
was called upon to improvise 


hims¢ it ome 


him grooms, 
aspire dl 


and mastery of song. needed no 
home, 
and he 
dramatie genius availed 
when he 
in the banqueting- halls of noblemen’s 
and the 
failed to a shower of-those gifts 
of gold and purple and fine linen which 
were the of the 


typical troubadour. 


eastles, close of his recitals never 


invite 
luxurious maintenance 

On his way back to France, the mag- 
nificent youth proclaimed his good for- 
tune with his customary lack of reticence. 

“My heart beats high,” he sang, “ for 
Barral summons me. Praise be to God 
and to those that reared me! T am 
of thos not build nor 
speak too much of themselves, yet this is 
that I love women and fell knights 
to earth. Many a fine tournament 
I broken wp, for T deal such deadly blows 
that all exclaim, ‘ That is Sir Peire Vidal, 
the master of chivalry and the pursuit 
of love, who performs noble deeds for 
the his friends, who bat- 
tles and tournaments more than a monk 
loves bread.’ ” 

Azalais, however, proved no more ap- 
proachable than before; and, tiring per- 
haps of the minor note of lamentation, 
Peire decided after a time that he was 
“a sillier thing to love her so than the 


who do fancies 
true: 


have 


sake of loves 


mad shepherd who plays his pipe to a 
beautiful mountain,”’—and withdrew. 


£N the method that he 
' chose of impressing the 
heart of the fair Loba 
de Peinautier, of Car- 
cassonne, who next cap- 
tured his fugitive affec- 

® tions, Peire carried into 
fancy that a literal 
poet would have turned into a neat stan- 
za; 


execution a less 
but it was ever his way to amaze 
mankind by living his metaphors. Poets 
are by profession the apologists of un- 
reason; yet few, like Peire, have ever been 
at the pains to exemplify in their precious 
persons the extravagance that their 
rhymes so confidently extol. Acting on 
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the suggestion contained in the mea 

of his name, the poet 1 
dubbed himself “ Lop,” changed the ar 
on his shield to “ wolf,” dressed hims 
in wolfskins, and hid in the mounta 

whither he summoned shepherds to hu 
him with dogs. 


inamorata’s 


From this piece of fi 
Peire barely escaped with his life: 
addition, it brought 
laughter Loba, from tl 
larger audience of which, despite his d 
fiance, he remained always so sensitive] 


him conte mptu 


from jeers 


conscious,—and a determination, perhay 
to have done with extravagance. 
In spite of the breakneck enthusias: 
with which he conducted his amours. 
Peire was, of course, neither a sincer 
lover nor yet a sentimentalist. On th 
contrary, the only plausible explanation 
of his perplexing contradictions is that h: 
was of an extravagantly satirical temper 
Even in his intervals of apparent 
lucidity, the same strain of mockery 
evident, as in those 


prose writings 


his where he seriously extols all the vir- 
tues, those in particular which he always 
neglected to practise. One of the most 


singular of literary curiosities is that 
series of precepts which Peire 
that he formulated for a jongleur wl 
applied to him for advice. It is impos- 
sible not that this was still 
another of his often far-fetched jests. 
“Be always suitably dressed,” coun- 
selled Peire, “but never dandified. Let 
your garments. be well made, and so care 
for them that they shall seem always new. 
Have an honest mien. Do not speak too 
much.” Again he says: “Do not 
demn other jongleurs. Such eritics of 
their equals have the appearance of low 
jealousy.” And again: “As for 
whatever may be your intellect, 
knowledge, or your talents, do not boast 
of them. Be modest and you will find 
persons who will help you to succeed.” 
In the conscientious disregard of all 
these precepts, Peire Vidal rounded out 
a venerable age; and died finally—un 
sympathetic historians allege from too 
free indulgence in wine—at the court of 
his royal friend and patron, King Em 
merich of Hungary. He did not lack 
for epitaphs; and his distorted sense o! 
humor would perhaps have derived es 
pecial unction from the inadequacy 0! 
even the most flattering among them. 


to believe 


con- 


you, 
your 





By AND BY CAME 


A Dog’ 


BY 


1 
father was a St. Bernard, my 
mother was a collie, but I am a 
Presbyterian. This is what my 


Mv 


mother told me; I do not know these nice 


distinctions myself. To me they are only 
fine large words meaning nothing. My 
mother had a fondness for such: she 
liked to say them, and see other dogs 
look surprised and envious, as wondering 
how she got so much education. But, 
indeed, it was not real education; it was 
only show: she got the words by listen- 
ing in the dining-room and drawing- 
room when there was company, and by 
going with the children to Sunday-school 
and listening there; and whenever she 
heard a large word she said it over to 
herself many times, and sc was able to 
keep it until there was a dogmatic gath- 
ering in the neighborhood, then she 
would get it off, and surprise and dis- 
tress them all, from pocket-pup to 
mastiff, which rewarded her for all her 
trouble. If there was a stranger he was 
Vou. CVIII.—No. 643.—2 


MARK 


MY LITTLE PUPPY 


s Tale’ 
TWAIN 


nearly sure to be suspicious, and when 
he got his breath again he would ask her 
what it meant. And she always told him. 
Ile was never expecting this, but thought 
he would catch her; so when she told 
him, he was the one that looked ashamed, 
whereas he had thought it was going to 
be she. The others were always waiting 
for this, and glad of it and proud of 
her, for they knew what was going to 
happen, because they had had experience. 
When she told the meaning of a big 
word they were all so taken up with 
admiration that it never occurred to any 
dog to doubt if it was the right one; and 
that was natural, because, for one thing, 
she answered up so promptly that it 
seemed like a dictionary speaking, and 
for another thing, where could they find 
out whether it was right or not? for she 
was the only cultivated dog there was. 
Ry and by, when I was older, she brought 
home the word Unintellectual, one time, 
and worked it pretty hard all the week 
at different gatherings, making much un- 
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and it 
that during 
asked for the 
different and 
a fresh definition every time, 


hap} iness and despondeney ; 
at this that I 
that was 


was 
time noticed 


] 
week she mean- 
ingg at eight 
flashed out 


which showed me that she had more pres- 


assemblages, 


ence of mind than culture, though I said 
She had word 
kept on hand, and 
life-preserver, a kind of 
word to 


nothing, of course. one 


which she always 


re ady, like a 


emergency strap on when she 
was likely to get washed overboard in a 
sudden way—that was the word Synony- 
When she happened to fetch out 
a long word which had had its day weeks 


before and 


mous. 


its prepared meanings gone 
to her dump-pile, if there was a stranger 
there of course it knocked him groggy 
for a couple of minutes, then he would 
come to, and by that time she would be 
away down the wind on another tack, and 
not expecting anything; so when he’d 
hail and ask her to cash in, I (the only 
dog on the inside of her game) could see 
her canvas flicker a moment—but only 
just a moment,—then it would belly out 
taut and full, and would 
calm as a summer’s day, “It’s synony- 


she say, as 
mous with supererogation,” or some god 
less long reptile of a word like that, and 
go placidly about and skim away on the 
next tack, perfectly comfortable, 
know, and leave that looking 
profane and embarrassed, and the ini- 
tiated slatting the fioor with their tails 
in unison and their transfigured 
with a holy joy. 

And it the with phrases. 
She would drag home a whole phrase, if 


you 
stranger 


faces 


was same 
it had a grand sound, and play it six 
nights and two matinées, and explain it 
a new way every time,—which she had to, 
for all she cared for was the phrase; she 
wasn’t interested in what it meant, and 
knew hadn’t wit enough to 
catch Yes, she was a 
daisy! got so she wasn’t afraid of 
anything, she had such confidence in the 
ignorance of those creatures. She even 
brought that she had heard 
the family and the dinner guests laugh 
and shout over; and as a rule she got the 
nub of one chestnut hitched onto another 
chestnut, where, of course, it didn’t fit 
and hadn’t any point; and when she de- 
livered the nub she fell over and rolled 
on the floor and laughed and barked in 


t he se dogs 
her, 


She 


anyway. 


anecdotes 


the most insane way, while I could 
that she was wondering to herself y 
it didn’t seem as funny as it did when s 
first heard it. But no harm was done; t 
others rolled and barked too, privat 
ashamed of themselves for not seeing t 
point, and never suspecting that the fau 
was not with them and there wasn’t 
to see, 

You can see by these things that s| 
was of a rather vain and frivolous cha: 
acter; still, she had virtues, and enoug! 
to make up, I think. She had a kin 
heart and and never hai 
bored resentments for injuries done her 
but put them easily out of her mind and 
forgot them; and she taught her childre: 


gentle ways, 


} 


her kindly way, and from her we learned 
also to be brave and prompt in time of 


danger, and not to run away, but face th 
peril that threatened friend or stranger, 
and help him the best we could without 
stopping to think what the cost might 
be to us. And she taught us not by words 
only, but by example, and that is the best 
way and the surest and the most lasting 
Why, the brave things she did, the splen 
did things! she was just a soldier; and s 
modest about it—well, you eouldn’t help 
admiring her, and you couldn’t help im 
itating her; not even a King Charles 
spaniel could remain entirely despicabl: 
in her society. So, as you see, there was 
more to her than her education. 


II 

When I was well grown, at last, I was 
sold and taken away, and I never saw her 
again. She was broken-hearted, and so 
was I, and we eried; but she comforted 
me as well as she could, and said we were 
sent into this world for a wise and good 
purpose, and must do our duties without 
repining, take our life as we might find 
it, live it for the best good of others, 
and never mind about the results; they 
were not our affair. She said men who 
did like this would have a noble and 
beautiful reward by and.by in another 
world, and although we animals would 
not go there, to do well and right without 
reward would give to our brief lives a 
worthiness and dignity which in itself 
would be a reward. She had gathered 
these things from time to time when she 
had gone to the Sunday-school with the 
children, and had laid them up in her 
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memory more carefully than she had done 
with those other words and phrases; and 
she had studied them deeply, for her good 


and ours. One may see 


by this that she 
had a wise and thoughtful head, for all 
there was so much lightness and vanity 


In it. 

So we 
our last 
tears; 


said our farewells, and looked 
upon each other through our 
and the last thing she said—keep- 
ing it for the last to make me remember 
it the better, I think 
of me, when there is a time of danger to 
another do not think of yourself, think 
of your mother, and do as she would do.” 

Do vou think I could forget that? No. 


IT] 

It was such a charming home!—my 
new one; a fine great house, with pic- 
tures, and delicate decorations, and rich 
furniture, and no gloom anywhere, but 
all the wilderness of dainty colors lit up 
with flooding sunshine; and the spacious 
grounds around it, and the great gar- 
den—oh, greensward, and noble trees, and 
flowers, no end! And I was the same 
as a member of the family; and they 
loved me, and petted me, and did not 
give me a new name, but called me by 
my old one that was dear to me because 
my mother had given it me—Aileen Ma- 
vourneen. She got it out of a song; and 
the Grays knew that song, and said it 
a beautiful name. 

Mrs. Gray was thirty, and so sweet and 
so lovely, you cannot imagine it; and 
Sadie was ten, and just like her mother, 
just a darling slender little copy of her, 
with auburn tails down her back, and 
short frocks: and the baby was a year 
old, and plump and dimpled, and fond of 
me, and never could get enough of haul- 
ing on my tail, and hugging me, and 
laughing out its innocent happiness; and 
Mr. Gray was thirty-eight, and tall and 
slender and little bald in 
front, alert, quick in his movements, busi- 
nesslike, prompt, decided, unsentimental, 
and with that kind of trim-chiselled face 
that just seems to glint and sparkle with 
frosty intellectuality! He was a renown- 
ed scientist. TI do not know what the 
word means, but my mother would know 
how to use it and get effects. She would 
know how to depress a rat-terrier with 
it and make a lap-dog look sorry he 


was, “In memory 


was 


handsome, a 
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came. But that is not the best one: ; 
best one was Laboratory. My mot! 
could organize a Trust on that one th 
would skin the tax-collars off the wh 
herd. 
or a picture, or a place to wash you 
hands in, as the college president’s dog 
said—no, that is the lavatory; the labora 
tory is quite different, and is filled with 
jars, and bottles, and electrics, and wires. 
and strange machines; and every week 
other scientists there and sat in 
the place, and used the machines, and 
liseussed, and made what they called ex 
periments and discoveries; and often | 
came, and stood around and lis 
tened, and tried to learn, for the sake of 
my mother, and in loving memory of her, 
although it was a pain to me, as realiz 
ing what she was losing out of her lif 
and I gaining nothing at all; for try as 
I might, I was never able to make any- 
thing out of it at all. 

Other times I lay on the floor in th 
mistress’s workroom and slept, she gen- 
tly using me for a footstool, knowing it 
pleased me, for it was a caress; other 
times I spent an hour in the nursery, and 
got well tousled and made happy; other 
times I watched by the crib there, when 
the baby was asleep and the nurse out 
for a few minutes on the baby’s affairs; 
other times I romped and raced through 
the grounds and the garden with Sadie 
till we were tired out, then slumbered 
on the grass in the shade of a tree while 
she read her book; other times I went 
visiting among the neighbor dogs,—for 
there were some most, pleasant ones not 
far away, and one very handsome and 
courteous and graceful one, a curly- 
haired Irish setter by the name of Robin 
Adair, who was a Presbyterian like me, 
and belonged to the Seotch minister. 

The servants in our house were all 
kind to me and were fond of me, and so, 
as you see, mine was a pleasant life. 
There could not be a happier dog than 
IT was, nor a gratefuler one. I will say 
this for myself, for it is*only the truth: 
I tried in all ways to do well and right, 
and honor my mother’s memory and her 
teachings, and earn the happiness that 
had come to me, as best I could. 

By and by came my little puppy, and 
then my cup was full, my happiness was 
perfect. It was the dearest little wad- 


The laboratory was not a_ be 


came 


too, 
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and so smooth and soft and 

had such cunning little 
and such affectionate 
eyes, and such a sweet and innocent face; 


dling thing, 
velvety, and 
awkward paws, 
and it made me so proud to see how the 
children and their mother adored it, and 
fondled it, and exclaimed over every lit- 
tle wonderful thing it did. It did seem 
to me that life was just too lovely to 


One day | was 
That 
The 
baby was asleep in the crib, which was 
alongside the bed, on the side next the 
fireplace. It was the kind of crib that 
has a lofty tent over it rlade of a gauzy 
stuff that you through. The 
nurse was out, and we two sleepers were 


the winter. 
the hursery. 
is to say, 1 was asleep on the bed. 


Then came 


standing a watch in 


can see 
alone. <A spark from the wood-fire was 
shot out, and it lit on the slope of the 
tent. I quiet interval fol- 
lowed, then a scream from the baby woke 
me, and there was that tent flaming up 
toward the ceiling! Sefore I could 
think, I sprang to the floor in my fright, 
and in a second was half-way to the 
door; but in the next half-second my mo- 


suppose a 


ther’s farewell was sounding in my ears, 


and I was back on the bed again. I 
reached my head through the flames and 
dragged the baby out by the waistband, 
and tugged it along, and we fell to the 
cloud of smoke; I 


snatched a new hold, and dragged the 


floor together in a 


screaming little creature along and out 
at the door and around the bend of the 
hall, and was still tugging away, all ex- 
cited and happy and proud, when the 
master’s voice shouted, 
beast!” and I 
jumped to save myself; but he was won- 
derfully quick, and chased me up, strik- 
ing furiously at me with his cane, I 
dodging this and that, in terror, 
and at last a strong blow fell upon my 
left fore leg, which made me shriek and 
fall, for the the cane 
went up for another blow, but never de- 
scended, for the nurse’s voice rang wild- 
ly out, “ The nursery’s on fire!” and the 
master rushed away in that direction, 
and my other bones were saved. 

The pain was cruel, but, no matter, 
I must not any time; he might 
come back at any moment; so [ limped 
on three legs to the other end of the hall, 


“ Begone, you cursed 


way 


moment, helpless; 


lose 
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there dark little 
leading up into a@ garret where old b 
and such things were kept, as I had h 
say, and where people seldom went. 
managed to there, then 
searched through the da) 
amongst the piles of things, and hid 
the secretest place I could find. It w; 
foolish to be afraid there, vet still I was 
so afraid that I held in and hardly even 
whimpered, though it would have been 
such a comfort to whimper, because that 
eases the pain, you know. But I could 
lick my leg, and that did me some good. 


where was a stair 


climb up 


my way 


For half an hour there was a commo- 
tion down-stairs, and 
rushing footsteps, and then there 
quiet again. Quiet for some minutes, 
and that was grateful to my spirit, for 
then my 
fears are worse than pains,—oh 

Then came a sound 
They were calling me 
by name—hunting for me! 

It was muffled by distance, but that 
could not take the terror out of it, and 
it was the most dreadful sound to me that 
I had ever heard. It went all about, ev 
erywhere, down there: along the halls, 
through all the rooms, in both stories, 
and in the basement and the cellar; then 
outside, and further and further away 
then back, and all about the house again, 
and I thought it would never, 
stop. But at last it did, hours and 
hours after the vague twilight of the 
garret had long ago been blotted out by 
black darkness. 

Then in that blessed stillness my ter- 
rors fell little by little away, and I was 
at peace and slept. It was a good rest 
I had, but I woke before the twilight 
had come again. I was feeling fairly 
comfortable, and I could think out a 
plan now. I made a very good one; 
which was, to creep down, all the way 
down the back stairs, and hide behind 
the cellar door, and slip out and escape 
when the iceman came at dawn, whilst 
he was inside filling’ the refrigerator; 
then I would hide all day, and start on 
my journey when night came; my jour- 
ney to—well, anywhere where they would 
not know me and betray me to the mas- 
ter. I was feeling almost cheerful now; 
then suddenly I thought, Why, what 
would life be without my puppy! 


and 
was 


shoutings, 


fears began to go down; and 
much 
that froze 
calling me 


worse, 
me! 


never 
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That was despair. 
for me; 


There was no plan 
I saw that; I must stay 
stay, wait, and take what 
it was not my affair; that 
was what life is,—my mother had said it. 
Then the 
again! sorrows back. I 
the will never 
I did not know what I had done 
to make him so bitter and so unforgiv- 


where 
| was; and 
might come 
well, then began 


All 


my self, 


ealling 
my came 
said to master 


forgive. 


ing, vet I judged it was something a dog 
could understand, but 
clear to a man and dreadful. 

They called called 


nights, it me, 


not which was 


and days and 
seemed to So long that 
the hunger and thirst near drove me mad, 
and I reeognized that I was getting very 
weak. 
a great deal, and I did. Once I woke in 
an awful fright—it that 
the calling was right there in the garret! 
And so it was: it was Sadie’s voice, and 
she was crying; my name was falling 
from her lips all broken, poor thing, and 


When you are this way you sleep 


seemed to me 


I could not believe my ears for the joy 
of it when I heard her say, 

“Come back to us,—oh, come back to 
is all with- 


sO sad 


forgive it 


” 


us, and 
out our 

I broke in with such a grateful little 
yelp, and the next moment Sadie was 
plunging and through the 
darkness and the lumber and shouting 
for the family to hear, “She’s found, 


she’s found! 


stumbling 


The days that followed well, they 
were wonderful. The mother and Sadie 
and the servants—why, they just seemed 
to worship me. They couldn’t seem to 
make me a bed that was fine enough; and 
as for food, they couldn’t be satisfied 
with anything but game and delicacies 
that were out of season; and every day 
the friends and neighbors flocked in to 
hear about my heroism —that was the 
name they called it by, and it means agri- 
culture. I remember my mother pulling 
it on a kennel once, and explaining it 
that way, but didn’t say what agriculture 
was, except that it was synonymous with 
intramural incandescence; and a dozen 
times a day Mrs. Gray and Sadie would 
tell the tale to newcomers, and say I 
risked my life to save the baby’s, and 
both of us had burns to prove it, and then 
the company would pass me around and 
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pet me and exclaim about me, and 
could see the pride in the eyes of Sa 
and her mother; and when the pe 
wanted to know what made me limp, 1 
looked ashamed and changed the subj 
and sometimes when people hunted th 
this way and that way with questi 
about it, it looked to me as if they w 
going to ery. 

And this was not all the glory; no, ¢ 
master’s friends came, a whole twenty 
the most distinguished people, and had 
me in the laboratory, and discussed m« 
if I was a kind of discovery; and som 
of them said it was wonderful in a dum! 
beast, the finest exhibition of instinct 
they could call to mind; but the master 
said, with vehemence, “It’s far above in 
stinet; it’s 


reason, and many a man, 
privileged to be saved and go with you 
and me to a better world by right of its 
possession, has less of it than this poor 
silly quadruped that’s foreordained t 
perish”; and then he laughed, and said, 
“Why, look at me—I’m a sarcasm! bless 
you, with all my grand intelligence, th« 
only thing I inferred was that the dog 
had gone mad and was destroying th 
child, whereas but for the beast’s intelli 
gence—it’s reason, I tell you!—the child 
would have perished !” 

They disputed and disputed, and / 
was the very centre and subject of it 
all, and I wished my mother could know 
that this grand honor had come to me; it 
would have made her proud. 

Then they discussed optics, as they 
called it, and whether a certain injury 
to the brain would produce blindness or 
not, but they could not agree about it, 
and said they must test it by experiment 
by and by; and next they discussed 
plants, and that interested me, because 
in the summer Sadie and I had planted 
seeds—I helped her dig the holes, you 
know,—and after days and days a little 
shrub or a flower came up there, and it 
was a wonder how that could happen: 
but it did, and I wished I could talk,—! 
would have told those people about it 
and shown them how much I knew, and 
been all alive with the subject; but | 
didn’t care for the optics; it was dull, and 
when they came back to it again it bored 
me, and I went to sleep. 

Pretty soon it was spring, and sunny 
and pleasant and lovely, and the sweet 
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ther and the children patted me and 
puppy good-by, and went away on a 
rney and a visit to their kin, and the 
company for us, but 
played together and had good times, 
| the servants were kind and friendly, 
we got along quite happily and count- 


the days and waited 


ster wasn’t any 


for the family. 

And one day those men came again, 

d said now for the test, and they took 

puppy to the laboratory, and I limped 
hree-leggedly along, too, feeling proud, 
‘any attention shown the puppy was 
They dis- 
ussed and experimented, and then sud- 
lenly the puppy shrieked, and they set 
him on the floor, and he went staggering 
around, with his head all bloody, and the 
master clapped his hands and shouted: 

“There, I’ve won it! He’s 
as blind as a bat!” 

And they all said, 

“It’s so—you’ve proved your theory, 
and suffering humanity owes you a great 
debt from henceforth,” and they crowded 
around him, and wrung his hand 
dially and thankfully, and praised him. 

But I hardly saw or heard these things, 
for I ran at once to my little darling, 
and snuggled close to it where it lay, and 
licked the blood, and it put its head 
against mine, whimpering softly, and I 
knew in my heart it was a comfort to 
it in its pain and trouble to feel its mo- 
ther’s touch, though it eould not 
Then it drooped down, presently, 
and its little velvet rested upon 
the floor, and it was still, and did not 
move any more. 


nleasure to me, of course. 


contess 


cor- 


see 
me, 


nose 


Soon the master stopped discussing a 
moment, and rang in the footman, and 
said, “ Bury it in the far corner of the 
garden,” and then went on with the dis- 
cussion, and I trotted after the foot- 
man, very happy and grateful, for I knew 
the puppy was out of its pain now, be- 
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We went far down 
furthest 


cause it was asleep. 


the garden to the end, where 


the children and the nurse and the puppy 


and I used to play in the summer in the 
shade of a great elm, and there the foot- 
man dug a hole, and I saw he was going 
to plant the puppy, and I was glad, be- 
cause it would grow and come up a fine 
handsome dog, like Robin Adair, and be 
a beautiful surprise for the family when 
they came home; so I tried to help him 
dig, 


ing 


but my lame leg was no good, be- 
stiff, you know, and you have to have 
two, or it When the footman 
had finished and covered little Robin up, 
he patted my head, 


is no use, 


and there were tears 
and he said, “ Poor little 
doggie, you SAVED his child.” 


in his eves, 

I have watched two whole weeks, and 
he doesn’t come up! This last week a 
fright has stealing upon me. I 
think there is something terrible about 
this. I do not know what it is, but the 
fear makes me sick, and I 


been 


cannot eat, 
though the servants bring me the best of 
food; and they pet me so, and even come 
in the night, and ery, and say, “ Poor 
doggie—do give it up and come home; 
don’t break our hearts!” and all this 
terrifies me the more, and makes me sure 
something has happened. And I am so 
yesterday I cannot stand 
on my feet any more. And within this 
hour the servants, looking toward the 
sun where it was sinking out of sight 


weak ; since 


and the night chill coming on, said things 
I could not understand, but they carried 
something cold to my heart. 

They do not 
They will come home in the 
morning, and eagerly ask for the lit- 
tle that did the brave deed, 
and who of us will be strong enough 
to say the truth to them: ‘The hum- 
ble little friend is gone where go the 
beasts that perish.’ ” 


“Those poor creatures! 
suspect. 


doggie 




















The Revolt of Sophia Lane 


BY MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


ITE level of new snow in Sophia 
Lane’s north yard was broken by 


horse’s tracks and the marks of 
sleigh-runners. Sophia’s second cousin, 
Mrs. Adoniram Cutting, her married 
daughter Abby Dodd, and unmarried 
daughter Eunice had driven over from 
Addison, and put up their horse and 
sleigh in Sophia’s clean, unused barn. 

When Sophia had heard the sleigh- 
bells she had peered eagerly out of the 
window of the sitting-room and dropped 
her sewing. “™ Tlere’s Ellen and Abby 
and Eunice,” she cried, “and they’ve 
brought you some _ wedding - presents. 
Flora Bell, vou put the shawl over your 
head, and go out through the shed and 
open the barn. T'll tell them to drive 
right in.” 

With that the girl and the woman 
seuttled—Flora Bell through the house 
and shed to the barn which joined it; 
Sophia, to the front door of the house, 
which she pushed open with some diffi- 
culty on account of the banked snow. 
Then she ealled to the women in the 
sleigh, which had stopped at the en- 
trance to the north yard: “ Drive right 
in—drive right in. Flora has gone to 
open the barn doors. She’ll be there by 
the time vou get there.” 

Then Sophia ran through the house 
to the kitchen, set the teakettle for- 
ward, and measured some tea into the 
teapot. She moved with the greatest 
swiftness, as if the tea in so many sec- 
onds were a vital necessity. When the 
guests came in from the barn she greet- 
ed them breathlessly. “Go right into 
the sittin’-room,” said she. “ Flora, you 
take their things and put them on the 
bedroom bed. Set right down by the 
stove and get warm, and the tea ‘ll be 
ready in a minute. The water’s ’most 
boilin’. You must be ’most froze.” The 
three women, who were shapeless bundles 
from their wraps, moved clumsily into 
the sitting-room as before a spanking 


breeze of will. Flora followed the 
she moved more slowly than her aunt. 
who was a miracle of nervous speed 
Sophia Lane never walked; she ran 
all her duties and pleasures as if 
were racing against time. She hastened 
the boiling of the teakettle—sh« poke 
the fire; she thrust light slivers of wood 
into the stove. When the water boiled 
she made the tea with a rush, and ear- 
ried the tray with cups and saucers int 
the sitting-room with a perilous sid 
wise tilt and flirt. But nothing vy 
spilled. It was very seldom that Sophia 
came to grief through her haste. 

The three women had their wraps r 
moved, and were sitting around the stov 
The eldest, Mrs. Ellen Cutting—a stout 
woman with a handsome face reddened 
with cold,—spoke when Sophia entered. 

“Land! if you haven’t gone and ma 
hot tea!” said she. 

Sophia set the tray down with a jerk, 
and the cups hopped in their saucers 
“Well, IT guess you need some,” said sh¢ 
speaking as fast as she moved. “ PMs a 
bitter day; you must be froze.” 

“Yes, it is awful cold,” assented 
Abby Dodd, the married daughter, “ but 
I told mother and Eunice we'd got 
to come to-day, whether or no, I was 
bound we should get over here befor 
the wedding.” 

“Took at Flora blush!” giggled Eu 
nice, the youngest and the unmarried 
daughter. 

Indeed, Flora Bell, who was not pret 
ty, but tall and slender and graceful, 
was a deep pink all over her delicat: 
face to the roots of her fair hair. 

“You wait till your turn comes, Sis, 
and see what you'll do,” said Abby Dodd, 
who resembled her mother, be!ng fat 
and pink and white, with a dumpy, 
slightly round-shouldered figure in a pink 
flannel shirt-waist frilled with lace. Al! 
the newcomers were well dressed, the 
youngest daughter especially. They had 


VIHdOS . 
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a prosperous air, and they made Sophia’s 


small and frugal sitting-room seem 


more Both 
Sophia dressed in 
garments which the visitors would char- 


contracted than usual. 


and her niece were 


later among themselves, with a 
certain scorn tinectured with pity, as 
“fadged up.” They not shabby, 
they were not exactly poor, but they were 
painfully and futilely aspiring. “If 
only they would not trim quite so much,” 
Eunice Cutting said later. But Sophia 
; and as for Flora, 
loved whatever her aunt Sophia did. 
Sophia had adopted her her par- 
ents died, when she was a baby, and had 
brought her up on a pittance a_ year. 
Flora was to be married to Herbert Ben- 
net on the next day but one. 


acterize 


were 


dearly loved trimming 
she 


whe n 


She was 
hurrying her bridal preparations, and she 
was in a sort of delirium of triumph, of 
pride, of happiness and timidity. She 
was the centre of attention to-day. The 
visitors’ eyes were all upon her with a 
half-kindly half-humorous curiosity. 

On the lounge at the side of the room 
opposite the stove were three packages, 
beautifully done up in white paper and 
tied with red and green ribbons. Sophia 
had spied them the moment she entered 
the room. 

The guests comfortably sipped their tea. 

“Is it sweet enough?” asked Sophia 
of Mrs. Cutting, thrusting the 
sugar-bowl at her. 

“Plenty,” replied Mrs. Cutting. “ This 
tea does go right to the spot. I did 
get chilled. 

“T thought vou would.” 

“Yes, and I don’t like to, especially 
since it is just a year ago since I had 
pneumonia, but Abby thought we must 
come to-day, and I thought so myself. 
I thought we wanted to have one more 
look at Flora before she was a bride.” 

“Flora’s got now to try on 
her weddin’-dress the last time,” said So- 
phia. “ Miss Beals has been awful hur- 
ried at the last minute; she don’t turn 
off work very fast, and the dress won’t 
be done till to-night; but everything else 
is finished.” 


white 


to go out 


“T suppose you’ve had a fot of pres- 
ents, Flora,” said Abby Dodd. 

“Quite a lot,” replied Flora, blushing. 

“Yes, she’s had some real nice pres- 


ents, and two or three that ain’t quite 
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so nice,” said Sophia, “but I guess th 
ean be changed.” 

Mrs. Cutting glanced at the packa; 
on the with an air of confide: 
and pride. “ We have brought over s 
little things,” said she. “ Adoniram ; 
I give one, and Abby and Eunice e; 
I hope you'll like them, Flora.” 

Flora was very rosy; she smiled w 
a charming effect, as if she were tin 
before her own delight. “ Thank you,” 
she murmured. “I know they are love! 
Flora,” sa 


have 


sofa 


one. 


them, 
you 


“Do go and open 
Eunice. “See if 
presents like them.” 

“ Yes, them, Flora,” said 
Cutting, with pleasant patronage. 

Flora made an little 
toward the then 
wistfully at her aunt Sophia. 

Sophia was smiling with a 
serve. “ Yes, go and open them, Flora,” 
said she; “then out your other 
presents and show them.” 

Flora’s drab skirt and purple ruffles 
swayed gracefully across the room; sli 
gathered up the packages in her slender 
arms, and brought them over to the 
table between the windows, where her 
aunt sat. Flora began untying the red 
and green ribbons, while the 
looked on with joyful and smiling im- 
portance. On one package was marked, 
“Flora, with all best wishes for her 
future happiness, from Mr. and Mrs. 
Adoniram Cutting.” 

“That is ours,” said Mrs. Cutting. 

Flora took off the white paper, and 
a niece white box was revealed. She re- 
moved the lid and took out a mass of 
At last she drew 


any othe 


M 


open 
eager movement 
presents, she looked 
little r 


bring 


visitors 


crumpled tissue-paper. 
forth the present. It was in three pieces. 
When she had set them on the table, 
she viewed them with admiration but be- 
wilderment. She looked from one to the 
other, smiling vaguely. 

Abby Dodd laughed. “ Why. 
doesn’t know how to put them together!” 
said she. She went to the table and 
quickly adjusted the different parts of 
the present. “There!” said she, tri- 
umphantly. 

“What a beautiful—teakettle!” said 
Flora, but still in a bewildered fashion. 

Sophia was regarding it with an odd 
expression. “What is it?” she asked, 
shortly. 


she 
































IF YOU HAVEN'T GONE AND MADE HOT TEA!” 
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“Why, Sophia,” cried 
“ don't 
tea kettle.” 
“ What's 
Sophia. 
“ Why, 


swings on 


Mrs. 


know? It is an 


Cutting, 
you afternoon- 


that thing under it?” asked 


that’s the 
that 
heats 


aleohol-lamp. It 
little frame over the 
lamp and the water. I thought 
it would be so nice for her.” 

” It’s beautiful,” said Flora. 

Sophia said nothing. 

“Tt is real silver; it isn’t plated,” said 
Mrs. Cutting, in a slightly grieved tone. 

“Tt is beautiful,” Flora murmured 
again, but Sophia said nothing. 

Flora began opening another package. 
It was quite bulky. It was marked 
“ Flora, with best wishes for a life of love 
and happiness, from Abby Dodd.” 

“Re careful,” Abby 
“Tt’s glass.” 

Flora the paper gingerly. 
The present was rolled in tissue-paper. 

“What beautiful dishes!” said she, but 
her voice was again slightly bewildered. 

Sophi» looked at the present with con- 
siderable interest. “ What be the bowls 
for?” said she. “ Oatmeal ?” 

The visitors all laughed. 

“Oatmeal!” cried Abby. 
are finger-bowls!” 

“ Finger-bowls?” repeated Sophia, with 
a plainly hostile air. 


Dodd. 


charged 


removed 


“Why, they 


“Yes—bowls to dip your fingers in 
after dinner,” said Abby. 

“What for?” asked Sophia. 

“Why, to—to wash them.” 

“We our hancs in the wash- 
basin in the kitchen with good hot water 
and soap,” said Sophia. 

“Oh, but these are not really to wash 
the hands in—just to dabble the fingers 
in,” said Eunice, still giggling. “It’s 
the style. You have them in little 
plates with doilies and pass them around 
after dinner.” 

“They are real pretty,” said Flora. 

Sophia said nothing. 

“They are real cut glass,” said Mrs. 
Cutting. 

Flora turned to the third package, 
that was small and flat and exceedingly 
dainty. The red and green ribbon was 
tied in a charming bow with Eunice’s 
visiting-eard. On the back of the card 
was written, “Flora, with dearest love, 
and wishes for a life of happiness, from 


wash 
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Eunice.” Flora removed the ribbons 


the white paper, and opened a flat w 
box, disclosing six dainty squares of ]j 


embroidered with violets. 

“What lovely mats!” said she. 

“They are finger-bowl 
Eunice, radiantly. 

“To set the bowls on?” said Flora. 

“Yes; you use pretty plates, put 
doily in each plate, and then the fing 
bowl on the doily.” 

“ They are lovely,” said Flora. 

Sophia said nothing. 

Abby looked rather aggrievedly 
Sophia. “ Eunice and I thought Flora 
would like them as well as anything we 
could give he Jad said she ° 


doilies,” 


“They are lovely,” Flora said again. 

“You haven’t any like them, have 
you?” Abby asked, rather uneasily. 

“No, she hasn’t,” Sophia, 
for her niece. 

“We tried to think of some things 
that evervbody else wouldn’t give her,” 
said Mrs. Cutting. 

“ Yes, have,” 
dryly. 

“They are all beautiful,” said Flora, 
in a soft, anxiously deprecating voice, 
as she gathered up the presents. “I 
keep my presents in the parlor,” she re- 
marked further. “I guess ll put these 
in there with the rest.” 

Presently she returned, bringing a 
large box: she set it down and returned 
for another. They were large suit-boxes. 
She placed them on the table, and the 
visitors gathered round. 

“T’ve had beautiful 
Flora. 

“Yes, she has had some pretty nice 
presents,” assented Sophia. “ Most of 
them are real nice.” 

Flora stood beside the table and lifted 
tenderly from the box one wedding-gift 
after another. She was full of shy pride. 
The visitors admired everything. When 
Flora had displayed the contents of the 
two boxes, she brought out a large pic- 
ture in an ornate gilt frame, and finally 
wheeled through the door with difficulty 
a patent rocker upholstered with red 
crushed plush. 

“That’s from some of his folks,” said 
Sophia. “TI call it a handsome present.” 

“I’m going to have a table from his 
aunt Jane,” remarked Flora. 


answered 


you Sophia answered, 


presents,” said 
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‘Sit down in that chair and see how 
easy it is,” said Sophia, imperatively, to 

s, Cutting, who obeyed meekly, al- 

ugh the erushed plush was so icy 

| from its sojourn in the parlor that 

seemed to embrace her with deadly 

ms and made her have visions of 
pneumonia. 

“Tt’s as easy a chair as I ever sat in,” 

said, rising hastily. 

“Teave it out here and let her set in 

while she is here,” said Sophia; and 
Mrs. Cutting sank back into the chair, al- 
though she did ask for a little shawl 
ror her shoulders. 

Mrs. Cutting had always had a whole- 
some respect for her cousin Sophia Lane, 
although she had a certain feeling of 
superiority by reason of her wealth. 
Even while she looked about Sophia’s 
poor little sitting-room and recalled her 
own fine parlors, she had a sense that 
Sophia was throned on such mental 
heights above mahogany and plush and 
tapestry that she could not touch her 
with a finger of petty seorn even if 
she wished. 

After Flora had displayed her presents 
and earried them back to the parlor, she 
excused herself and went to the dress- 
maker’s to try on her wedding-dress. 

After Flora had gone out of the yard, 
looking abnormally stout with the gay 
plaid shawl over the coat and her head 
rolled in a thick old worsted hood of So- 
phia’s, Mrs. Cutting opened on a subject 
about which she was exceedingly curious. 

“T’m real sorry we can’t have a 
glimpse of the wedding-dress,” said she, 
ingratiatingly. 

Sophia gave an odd sort of grunt in 
response. Sophia ‘always gave utterance 
to that nondescript sound, which was 
neither assent nor dissent, but open to 
almost any interpretation, when she 
wished to evade a lie. She was in reality 
very glad that the wedding-dress was not 
on exhibition. She thought it much bet- 
ter that it should not be seen in its full 
glory until the wedding-diy. 

“Flora has got many good presents,” 
said Sophia, “and few tomfool ones, thanks 
to me and what I did last Christmas.” 

“What do you mean, Sophia?” asked 
Mrs. Cutting. 

“Didn’t you hear what I did, Ellen 
Cutting ?” 


“ No, I didn’t hear a word about it.” 

“Well, I didn’t know but somebody 
might have told. I wasn’t a mite 
ashamed of it, and I ain’t now. I'd do 
the same thing over again if it was neces- 
sary, but I guess it won’t be; I guess 
they got a good lesson. I dare say they 
were kind of huffy at the time. I guess 
they got over it. They’ve all give Flora 
presents now, anyhow, except Angeline 
White, and I guess she will.” 

“Why, what did you do?” asked 
Abby Dodd, with round eyes of interest 
on Sophia. 

“Why, I’d jest as soon tell you as not,” 
replied Sophia. “T’ve got some eake in 
the oven. Jest let me take a peek at 
that first.” 

“ Wedding - cake?” asked Eunice, as 
Sophia ran out of the room. 

“Land, no!” she ealled back. “ That 
was made six weeks ago. Weddin’-cake 
wouldn’t be worth anything baked now.” 

“Eunice, didn’t you know better than 
that?” cried her mother. 

“Tt’s white cake,” Sophia’s explana- 
tory voice came from the kitchen, whence 
sweet odors floated into the room. The 
oven door opened and shut with an ex- 
ceedingly swift click like a pistol-shot. 

“T should think she’d make the cake 
fall, slamming the oven door like that,” 
murmured Abby Dodd. 

“So should I; but it won’t,” assented 
her mother. “TI never knew Sophia to 
fail with her cake.” 

Sophia flew back into the sitting-room 
and plumped into her chair; she had, 
indeed, risen with such impetus and been 
so quick that the chair had not ceased 
rocking since she left it. “It’s done,” 
said she; “I took it out. I'll let it stand 
in the pan and steam a while before I do 
anything more with it. Now Ill tell you 
what I did about Flora’s Christmas 
presents last year if you want me to. 
I’d jest as soon as not. If I hadn’t done 
what I did, there wouldn’t have been any 
weddin’ this winter, I ean tell you that.” 

“You don’t say so!” cried Mrs. Cut- 
ting, and the others stared. 

“No, there wouldn’t. You know, Her- 
bert and Flora have been goin’ together 
three years this December. Well, they’d 
have been goin’ together three years 
more, and I don’t know but they’d been 
goin’ together till doomsday, if I hadn’t 
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matters into my own hand I 
ain't never been married myself, and 
maybe folks think I ain’t any right to 
my opinion, but I’ve always said I didn’t 
approve of young folks goin’ together so 
long unless they get married. When 
they’re married, and any little thing 
comes up that one or the other don’t 
think quite so nice, why, they put up 
with it, and make the best of it, and kind 
f belittle that and make more of the 
things that they do like. But when they 
ain’t married it’s different. I don’t care 
much they think of each other, 
something may come up to make him or 
her kind of wonder if t’other is good 
enough to marry, after all. Well, noth- 
in’ of that kind has happened with Flora 
and Herbert Bennet, and I ain’t sayin’ 
there has. They went together them 
three years, and, far as I can see, they 
think each other is better than in the 
beginnin’. Well, as I was sayin’, it seem- 
ed to me that those two had ought to get 
married before long if they were ever 
goin’ to, but I must confess I didn’t see 
how they were any nearer it than when 
they started keepin’ company.” 
“Herbert has been pretty 


taken 


how 


handi- 


capped,” remarked Mrs. Cutting. 


“Handicapped? Well, I rather guess 
he has! He was young when his father 
died, and when his mother had that 
dreadful sickness and had to go to the 
iospital, he couldn’t keep up the taxes, 
ind the interest on the mortgage got be- 
hindhand: the house was mortgaged when 
his father died, and it had to go; he’s had 
to hire ever since. They’re comin’ here 
to live; you knew that, I s’pose ?” 

“Sophia, you don’t mean his mother 
is coming here to live?” 

“Why not? I’m mighty glad the poor 
woman’s goin’ to have a good home in 
her old age. She’s a good woman as 
ever was, just as mild-spoken, and smart 
T’m tickled to death to think she’s 
comin’, and so’s Flora. Flora sets her 
eyes by his mother.” 

“Well, you know your own business, 
but I must say I think it’s a consider- 
able undertaking.” 

“Well, I don’t. I'd like to know what 
you'd have her do. Herbert can’t af- 
ford to support two establishments, no 
more than he earns, and he ain’t goin’ 
to turn his mother out to earn her 
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too, 


bread an’ butter at her time of life, I 
rather guess. No; she’s comin’ here, and 
she’s goin’ to have the south chamber; 
she’s goin’ to furnish i* I never see a 
happier woman; and as for Herbert— 
well, he has had a hard time, and now 
things begin to look brighter; but I de- 
clare, about a year ago, as far as I 
could see, it didn’t look as if he and 
Flora ever could get married. One even- 
in’ the poor fellow came here, and he talk- 
ed real plain; he said he felt as if he’d 
ought to. He said he’d been comin’ here 
a long time, and he’d begun to think 
that he and Flora might keep on that 
way until they were gray, so far as he 
could help it. There he was, he said, 
workin’ in Edgeomb’s store at seven 
dollars a week, and had his mother to 
keep, and he couldn’t see any prospect 
of anything better. He said maybe if 
he wasn’t goin’ with Flora she might 
get somebody else. ‘It ain’t fair to 
Flora,’ said he. And with that he heaves 
a great sigh, and the first thing I knew, 
right before me, Flora she was in his 
lap, huggin’ him, and cryin’, and sayin’ 
she’d never leave him for any man on 
the face of the earth, and she didn’t 
ask anything any better than to wait. 
They’d both wait and be patient and 
trust in God, and she was jest as happy 
as she could be, and she wouldn’t change 
places with the Queen. First thing |! 
knew T was cryin’ too; I couldn’t help 
it; and Herbert, poor fellow, he fetched 
a big sob himself, and I didn’t think . 
none the worse of him for it. ‘ Seems 
as if IT must be sort of lackin’ somehow, 
to make such a failure of things,’ says 
he, kind of broken like. 

“You ain’t lackin’,’ says Flora, real 
fierce like. ‘It ain’t you that’s to blame. 
Fate’s against you and always has been.’ 

“¢Now you look round before you 
blame the Lord,’ says I at that—for when 
folks say fate they always mean the 
Lord. ‘ Mebbe it ain’t the Lord,’ says I; 
‘mebbe it’s folks. Wouldn’t your uncle 
Hiram give you a lift, Herbert? 

“<Tnele Hiram!’ says he; but not a 
bit secornful—real good-natured. 

“Why? I don’t see why not,’ says I. 
‘He always gives nice Christmas presents 
to you and your mother, don’t he? 

“Ves” says he. * He gives Christmas 
presents.’ 
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“* Real nice ones?’ 

“* Ves,’ said poor Herbert, kind of 
chucklin’, but real good-natured. ‘ Last 
Christmas Uncle Hiram gave mother a 
silver card-case, and me a silver ash- 
receiver.’ 

“* But you don’t smoke? says I. 

“*No,’ says he, ‘and mother hasn’t 
got any visitin’-cards.’ 

“<*T suppose he didn’t know, along of 
not livin’ in the same place,’ says I. 

“* No,’ says he. ‘They were real hand- 
some things—solid; must have cost a lot 
of money.’ 

“*What would you do if you could 
get a little money, Herbert?’ says I. 

“Bless you! he knew quick enough. 
Didn’t have to study over it a minute. 

“*T’d buy that piece of land next your 
house here,’ says he, ‘and I’d keep cows 
and start a milk route. There’s need of 
one here,’ says he, ‘and it’s just what 
I’ve always thought I’d like to do; but 
it takes money,’ he finishes up, with an- 
other of them heart-breakin’ sighs of his, 
‘an’ I ain’t got a cent.’ 

“Something will happen so you can 
have the milk route,’ says Flora, and she 
kisses him right before me, and I was 


glad she did. I never approved of young 
folks bein’ silly, but this was different. 


When a man feels as bad as Herbert 
Bennet did that day, if the woman that’s 
goin’ to marry him can comfort him 
any, she’d ought to. 

“* Ves,’ says I, ‘something will surely 
happen. You jest keep your grit up, 
Herbert.’ 

“Tow you women do stand by me!’ 
says Herbert, and his voice broke again, 
and I was pretty near cryin’. 

“Well, we’re goin’ to stand by you 
jest as long as you are as good as you 
be now,’ says I. ‘The tide ‘ll turn be- 
fore long.’ 

“T hadn’t any more than got the words 
out of my mouth before the express drove 
up to the door, and there were three 
Christmas presents for Flora, early as 
it was, three days before Christmas. 
Christmas presents so long beforehand 
always make me a little suspicious, as if 
mebbe folks wanted other folks to be 
sure they were goin’ to have something. 
Flora she’d always made real handsome 
presents to every one of them three that 
sent those that day. One was Herbert’s 
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aunt Cousin 


Harriet Morse, one was ' 
Jane Adkins over to Gorham, and the 
other was Mis’ Crocker, she that was 
Emma Ladd; she’s a second cousin of 
Flora’s father’s. Well, them three pr 
ents came, and we undid them. 
we looked at ’em. ‘Great Jehosophat"’ 
says I. Herbert he grinned, then he said 
something I didn’t hear, and Flora sh, 
looked as if she didn’t know whether ¢ 
laugh or ery. There Flora she didn’t 
have any money to put into presents, 
course, but you know what 
fanev-work she does, and there she'd 
been workin’ ever since the Chr 
mas before, and she made a beautifu! 
centrepiece and a bureau scarf and 
a lace handkerchief for those thre: 
men, and there they had sent her a sort 
of a dewdab to wear in her hair! Pretty 
enough, looked as if it cost considerah| 
—a pink rose with spangles, and a feather 
shootin’ out of it; but Lord! if Flora 
had come out in that thing anywher 
she’d go in Brookville, she’d seared the 
natives, It was all right where Herbert’: 
aunt Harriet lived. Ayres is a city, 
but in this town, ’way from a railroad— 
goodness ! 


“Well, there 


T he n 


beautiful 


that; and Cousi: 
Jane Adkins had sent her a Japan 
ese silk shawl, all over embroidery, 
as handsome as a picture; but ther 
was poor Flora wantin’ some cotton 
cloth for her weddin’ fix, and not a cent 
to buy a thing with. My sheets and 
pillow-eases and table-linen that I had 
from poor mother was about worn out, 
and Flora was wonderin’ how she’d ever 
get any. But there Jane had sent that 
shawl, that cost nobody knew how much, 
when she knew Flora wanted the other 
things,—because I’d told her. But Mis’ 
Crocker’s was the worst of all. She’s a 
widow with a lot of money, and she’s put 
on a good many airs. I dun’no’ as you 
know her. No, I thought you didn’t. 
Well, she does feel terrible airy. She 
sent poor Flora a set of chessmen, 2!! 
red and white ivory, beautifully earved, 
and a table to keep ’em on. I must say 
I was so green I didn’t know what they 
were when I first saw ’em. Flora knew: 
she’d seen some somewheres she’d been. 
“¢ For the land sake! what’s them lit 
tle dolls and horses for? says I. ‘It 
looks like Noah’s ark without the ark.’ 


was 
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“‘Tt’s a set of chess and a table,’ 
d Flora, and she looked ready to 
poor child. She thought, when she 
that great package, that she real- 
had got something she wanted that 
me, sure. 

“«Chess? says I. 

“*A game,’ says Flora. 

“*A game? says I. 

“*To play,’ says she. 

“<To you know how to play it, Flora? 
savs I. 

“*No,’ says she. 

“*TDoes Herbert ?’ 

“se No.’ 

“* Well,” says I, and I spoke right out, 
‘of all the things to give anybody that 
needs things!’ 

“Flora was readin’ the note that came 
with it. Jane Crocker said in the note 
that in givin’ her Christmas present this 
year she was havin’ a little eye on the 
future—and she underlined the future. 
She was twittin’ Flora a little about 
her waitin’ so long, and I knew it. Jane 
Crocker is a good woman enough, but 
she’s got claws. She said she had an 
eye on the underlined future, and she 
said a chess set and a table were so 
stylish in a parlor. She didn’t say a 
word about playin’. 

“Toes she play that game? says I 
to Flora. 

“*T don’t know,’ Flora. She 
didn’t; I found out afterward. She 
didn’t know a single blessed thing about 
the game. 

“Well, I looked at that present of 
poor Flora’s, and I felt as if I should 
give up. ‘How much do you s’pose that 
thing cost? says I. Then I saw she had 
left the tag on. I looked.. I didn’t 
care a mite. I don’t know where she 
got it. Wherever it was, she got cheat- 
ed, if I know anything about it. There 
Jane Crocker had paid ferty dollars 
for that thing. 

“Why didn’t she give 1 xty dollars 
for a Noah’s ark and done with it? says 
I. ‘I'd jest as soon have one. Go and 
put it in the parlor,’ says I. 

“And poor Flora and Herbert lugged 
it into the parlor. She was almost 
cryin’, 

“Well, the things kept comin’ that 
Christmas. We both had a good many 
presents, and it did seem as if they were 


says 


worse than they had ever been before. 
They had always been pretty bad. I 
don’t care if I do say it.” 

There was a faint defiance in So- 
phia’s voice. Mrs. Cutting and her 
daughters glanced imperceptibly at one 
another. A faint red showed on Mrs. 
Cutting’s cheeks. 

“ Yes,” repeated Sophia, firmly, “ they 
always had been pretty bad. We had 
tried to be grateful, but it was the truth. 
There were so many things Flora and 
I wanted, and it did seem sometimes as 
if everybody that gave us Christmas pres- 
ents sat up a week of Sundays tryin’ 
to think of something to give us that we 
didn’t want. There was Lizzie Stark- 
wether; she gave us bed-shoes. She gave 
us bed-shoes the winter before, and the 
winter before that, but that didn’t make a 
mite of difference. She kept right on 
givin’ ’em, red and black bed-shoes. There 
she knits beautiful mittens and wristers, 
and we both wanted mittens or wristers; 
but no, we got bed-shoes. Flora and me 
never wear bed-shoes, and, what’s more, 
I'd told Lizzie Starkwether so. I had 
a chance to do it when I thought I 
wouldn’t hurt her feelin’s. But that 
didn’t make any difference; the bed- 
shoes come right along. I must say I 
was mad when I saw them that last time. 
*T must say I don’t call this a present; 
I call it a kick,’ says I, and I’m ashamed 
to say I gave them bed-shoes a fling. 
There poor Flora had been sittin’ up 
nights makin’ a white apron trimmed 
with knit lace for Lizzie, because she 
knew she wanted one. 

“Well, so it went; everything that 
come was a little more something we 
didn’t want, especially Flora’s; and she 
didn’t say anything, but tried to look 
as if she was tickled to death; and she 
sent off the nice, pretty things she’d 
worked so hard to make, and every single 
one of them things, if I do say it, had 
been studied over an hour to every min- 
ute the ones she got had. Flora always 
tried not to give so much what she likes 
as what the one she’s givin’ to likes; and 
when I saw what she was gettin’ back I 
got madder an’ madder. I s’poxe I 
wasn’t showin’ a Christian spirit, and 
Flora said so. She said she didn’t give 


presents to get their worth back, and if - 


they liked what she gave, that was worth 
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more than anything. I could have felt 
that way if they’d been mine, but I 
couldn’t when they were Flora’s, and 
when the poor child had so little, and 
couldn’t get married on account of it, too. 
Christmas mornin’ came Herbert’s rich 
uncle Hiram’s present. It came while 
we were eatin’ breakfast, about eight 
o’clock. We were rather late that morn- 
in’. Well, the expressman drove into the 
yard, and he left a nice little package, 
and I saw the Leviston express mark 
on it, and I says to Flora, ‘This must 
come from Herbert’s uncle Hiram, and 
I shouldn’t wonder if you had got some- 
thing real nice.’ 

“ Well, we undid it, and if there wasn’t 
another silver card-case, the same style 
as Herbert’s mother had given her the 
Christmas before. Well, Flora has got 
some visitin’-cards, but the idea of her 
carryin’ a silver card-case like that when 
she went callin’! Why, she wouldn’t 
have had anything else that come up to 
that card-case! Flora didn’t say much, 
but I could see her lips quiver. She jest 
put it away, and pretty soon Herbert 
run in—he was out with the delivery 
wagon from the store, and he stopped 
a second. He didn’t stay long,—he was 
too conscientious about his employer’s 
time,—but he stayed long enough to tell 
about his and his mother’s Christmas 
presents from his uncle Hiram, and what 
do you think they had that time? Why, 
Herbert had a silver cigarette-case, and 
he never smokin’ at all, and his mother 
had a cut-glass wine set. 

“Well, I didn’t say much, but I was 
makin’ up my mind. I was makin’ it 
up slow, but I was makin’ it up firm. 
Some more presents came that forenoon, 
and not a thing Flora wanted, except 
some ironin’ holders from Cousin Ann 
Drake, and me a gingham apron from 
her. Yes, Flora did have another pres- 
ent she wanted, and that was a handker- 
chief come through ‘the mail from the 
school-teacher that used to board here— 
a real nice fine one. But the rest — 
well, there was a sofa pillow painted 
with wild roses on boltin’-cloth, and 
there every sofa we'd got to lay down on 
in the house was this luunge here. We'd 
never have a sofa in the parlor, and 
Minerva Saunders—she sent it—knew it; 
and I'd like to know how much we could 
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here? Minerva was rich, too, and I kney 
the pillow cost enough. And Mis’ Georg; 
Harris, she that was Minnie Beals 
was Flora’s own cousin, you know,—wha; 
did she send but a brass fire-set—poker an] 
tongs and things,—and here we ain’t go; 
an open fireplace in the house, and sh, 
knew it. But Minnie never did ha, 
much sense; I never laid it up against 
her. She meant well, and she’s sent Flora 
some beautiful napkins and table-cloths: 
I told her that was what she wanted for 
a weddin’-present. Well, as I was sayin’, 
I was makin’ up my mind slow but firm. 
and by afternoon it was made up. Says 
I to Flora: ‘I wish you’d go over to 
Mr. Martin’s and ask him if I ean 
have his horse and sleigh this afternoon 
Tell him I'll pay him.’ He never takes 
any pay, but I always offer. Flora said 
‘Why, Aunt Sophia, you ain’t goin’ out 
this afternoon! It looks as if it would 


use a painted white boltin’-cloth pil] 


show every minute.’ 

“¢ Ves, I be,’ says I. 

“Well, Flora went over and asked, and 
Mr. Martin said I was welcome to tlh 
horse and sleigh — he’s always real ac- 
commodatin’—and he hitched up himself 


and brought it over about one o’clock 
I thought I'd start early, because it did 
threaten snow. I got Flora out of th 
way—sent her down to the store to get 
some sugar; we were goin’ to make cak« 
when I got home, and we were all out 
of powdered sugar. When that sleig! 
come I jest bundled all them presents 
except the apron and holders and the tw: 
or three other things that was presents, 
because the folks that give ’em had 
studied up what Flora wanted, and giv 
to her instead of themselves,—an’ I stowed 
them all in that sleigh, under the seat 
and on it, and covered them up with 
the robe. 

“Then I wrapped up real warm, lx 
cause it was bitter cold— seemed al- 
most too cold to snow,—and I put a hot 
soapstone in the sleigh, and I gathered 
up the reins, an’ I slapped ’em over th: 
old horse’s back, and I set out. 

“T thought I'd go to Jane Crocker’ 
first,—I wanted to get rid of that chess 
table; it took up so much room in th 
sleigh I hadn’t any place to put my fect. 
and the robe kept slippin’ off it. So | 
drove right there. Jane was to home: 
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the girl came to the door, and I went 
into the parlor. I hadn’t been to call on 
Jane for some time, and she’d got a num- 
ber of new things I hadn’t seen, and the 
frst thing I saw was a chess-table and all 
them little red and white Noah’s - ark 
things, jest like the one she sent us. When 
Jane come in, dressed in black silk stiff 
enough to stand alone—though she wa’n’t 
goin’ anywheres and it looked like snow, 

I jest stood right up. I’d brought in 
the table and the box of little jiggers, 
and I goes right to the point. I had to. 
1 had to drive six miles to Ayres before 
I got through, and there it was spittin’ 
cnow already. 

““ Good afternoon, Jane,’ says I. ‘I’ve 
brought back your presents.’ 

“Jane she kind of gasped, and she 
turned pale. She has a good deal of 
color; she’s a pretty woman; well, it jest 
slumped right out of her cheeks. ‘ Mercy! 
Sophia,’ says she, ‘what do you mean? 

“¢ Jest what I say, Jane,’ says I. ‘ You’ve 
sent Flora some playthings that cost 
forty dollars—you left the tags on, so we 
know,—and they ain’t anything she has 
any use for. She don’t know how to 
play chess, and neither does Herbert; and 
if they did know, they wouldn’t neither 
of ’em have any time, unless it was Sun- 
days, and then it would be wicked.’ 

“Oh, Lord! Sophia,’ says she, kind 
of chokin’, ‘I don’t know how to play 
myself, but I’ve gct one for an ornament, 
and I thought Flora—’ 

“* Flora will have to do without forty- 
dollar ornaments, if ever she gets money 
enough to get married at all,’ says I, 
‘and I don’t think a Noah’s ark set on 
1 table marked up in squares is much of 
an ornament, anyhow.’ 

“T didn’t say any more. I jest march- 
ed out and left the presents. But Jane 
she came runnin’ after me. ‘ Sophia,’ 
says she—and she spoke as if she was sort 
of seared. She nevér had much spunk, 
for all she looks so up an’ comin’— 
‘Sophia,’ says she, ‘I thought she’d like 
it. I thought—’ 

“No, vou didn’t, Jane Crocker,’ says 
I. ‘You jest thought what you’d like to 
give, and not what she’d like to have.’ 

“¢ What would she like to have?’ says 
she, and she was ’most eryin’. ‘TI’ll get 
her anything she wants, if you'll jest 
tell me, Sophia.’ 


“<T ain’t goin’ to tell you, Jane,’ says 
I, but I spoke softer, for I saw that she 
meant well, after all,—‘I ain’t goin’ to 
tell you. You jest put yourself in her 
place; you make believe you was a poor 
young girl goin’ to get married, and you 
think over what little the poor child has 
got now and what she has to set along- 
side new things, and you kind of study 
it out for yourself,’ says I. And then 
I jest said good-by, though she kept 
callin’ after me, and I run out and 
climbed in the sleigh and tucked myself 
in and drove off. 

“The very next day Jane Crocker sent 
Flora a beautiful new carpet for the front 
chamber, and a rug to go with it. She 
knew Flora was goin’ to have the front 
chamber fixed up when she got married; 
she’d heard me say so; and the carpet 
was all worn out. 

“Well, I kept right on. I carried back 
Cousin Abby Adkins’s white silk shawl, 
and she acted awfui mad; but she thought 
better of it as I was goin’ out to the 
sleigh, and she called after me to know 
what Flora wanted, and I told her jest 
what I had Jane Crocker. And I carried 
back Minerva Saunders’s boltin’ - cloth 
sofa pillow, and she was more astonish- 
ed than anything else—she was real good- 
natured. You know how easy she is. 
She jest laughed after she’d got over 
bein’ astonished. ‘Why,’ says she ‘I 
don’t know but it is kind of silly, now 
TI come to think of it. I declare I clean 
forgot you didn’t have a sofa in the 
parlor. When I’ve been in there I’ve 
been so took up seein’ you and Flora, 
Sophia, that I never took any account 
at all of the furniture.’ 

“So I went away from there feelin’ real 
good, and the next day but one there 
come a nice haircloth sofa for Flora to 
put in the parlor. 

“Then I took back Minnie Harris’s 
fire-set, and she acted kind of dazed. 
‘Why, don’t you think it’s handsome? 
says she. You know she’s a young thing, 
younger than Flora. She’s always called 
me Aunt Sophia, too. ‘Why, Aunt 
Sophia,’ says she, ‘didn’t Flora think it 
was handsome? 

“<Handsome enough, child,’ says I, 
and I couldn’t help laughin’ myself, she 
looked like sech a baby, —‘ handsome 
enough, but what did you think Flora 
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was goin’ to do with a poker and tongs 
to poke a fire, when there ain’t any fire 
to poke ? 

“Then Minnie she sort of giggled. 
‘Why, sure enough, Aunt Sophia,’ says 
she. ‘I never thought of that.’ 

“* Where did you think she would put 
them? says I. ‘On the parlor mantel- 
shelf for ornaments? 

“Then Minnie she laughed sort of 
hysterical. ‘Give ’em right here, Aunt 
Sophia,’ says she. 

“The next day she sent a clock—that 
wasn’t much account, though it was real 
pretty; it won’t go long at a time,—but 
it looks nice on the parlor shelf, and it 
was so much better than the poker and 
tongs that I didn’t say anything. It takes 
sense to give a present, and Minnie Har- 
ris never had a mite, though she’s a 
pretty little thing. 

“Then I took home Lizzie Stark- 
wether’s bed-shoes, and she took it the 
worst of all. 

“* Don’t they fit?’ says she. 

“¢ Fit well ’nough,’ says I. 
want ’em.’ 

“¢T’d like to know why not,’ says she. 

“* Because you’ve given us a pair ev- 


‘We don’t 


ery Christmas for three years,’ says I, 
‘and I’ve told you we never wear bed- 


shoes; and even if we did wear ’em,’ 
says I, ‘we couldn’t have worn out the 
others to save our lives. When we go to 
bed, we go to sleep,’ says I. ‘We don’t 
travel round to wear out shoes. We've 
got two pairs apiece laid away,’ says I, 
‘and I think you'd better give these to 
somebody that wants ’em—mebbe some- 
body that you’ve been givin’ mittens to 
for three vears, that don’t wear mittens.’ 

“Well, she was hoppin’, but she got 
over it, too; and I guess she did some 
thinkin’, for in a week came the pret- 
tiest mittens for each of us I ever laid 
eyes on, and Minerva herself came over 
and called, and thanked Flora for her 
apron as sweet as pie. 

“Well, I went to all the others in 
town, and then I started for Ayres, and 
earried back the dewdab to Herbert’s 
aunt Harriet Morse. I hated to do that, 
for I didn’t know her very well; but I 
went, and she was real nice. She made 
me drink a cup of tea and eat a slice 
of her eake, and she thanked me for 
comin’. She said she didn’t know what 
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young girls liked, and she had an 
they cared more about something 
dress up in than anything else, even ;; 
they didn’t have a great deal to do wit) 
and she had ought to have known bette 
than to send such a silly thing. Sj}, 
spoke real kind about Herbert, ay. 
hoped he could get married before long 
and the next day she sent Flora a pa 
of beautiful blankets, and now she’ 
given Flora all her bed linen and towe! 
for a weddin’-present. I heated up m) 
soapstone in her kitchen oven and start 
ed for home. It was almost dark, and 
snowin’ quite hard, and she said s| 
hated to have me go, but I said TI didn’: 
mind. I was goin’ to stop at Herbert's 
uncle Hiram’s on my way home. You 
know he lives in Leviston, half-way 
from Ayres. 

“ When I got there it was snowin’ hari! 
comin’ real thick. 

“T drew up at the front gate and 
hitched the horse, and waded throug! 
the snow to the front door and rung thy 
bell; and Uncle Hiram’s housekeeper 
came to the door. She is a sort of cousin 
of his—a widow woman from Ayres. I 
don’t know as you know who she is. She’s 
a dreadful lackada’sical woman, kind of 
pretty, long-faced and slopin’-shouldered, 
and she speaks kind of slow and sweet 
I asked if Mr. Hiram Snell was in, and 
she said she guessed so, and asked me in, 
and showed me into the sittin’ - room, 
which was furnished rich; but it was 
awful dirty and needed dustin’. I guess 
she ain’t much of a housekeeper. U 
Hiram was in the sittin’-room, s” 

a pipe and readin’. You know °:: 
Snell. He’s kind of gruff-spoken, bu. 
ain’t bad-meanin’. It’s more becaus: 
he’s kind of blunderin’ about litt! 
things, like most men; ain’t got a small 
enough grip to fit ’em. Well, he stood 
up when I come in. He knew me by 
sight, and I said who I was—that I was 
aunt to Flora Bell that his nephew Her 
bert Bennet was goin’ to marry; and hi 
asked me to sit down, but I said I 
couldn’t because I had to drive a matter 
of three miles to get home, and it was 
snowin’ so hard. Then I out with that 
little fool card-case, and I said I'd 
brought it back. 

“‘What’s the matter? Ain’t it good 
enough? says he, real short. He’s go! 
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real shaggy eyebrows, an’ I tell you his 
eves looked fierce under ’em. 

‘Flora she ain’t 
got anything good enough to go with it. 
This 


““Too good,’ says I. 


card-case can’t be carried by a 
an unless she has a handsome silk 
and fine white kid gloves, and a 
Iskin saeque, and a hat with an 
ostrich feather,’ says I. 

“<T)o you want me to give her all those 

ngs to go with the card-case? says he, 
kind of sarcastic. 

“<Tf you did, they’d come back quicker 

n you could say Jack Robinson,’ says 

I]. for I was gettin’ mad myself. 

‘But all of a sudden he burst right 
laughin’. ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘ you’ve 
horse-sense, an’ that’s more than I 
say of most women.’ Then he takes 
eard-ease and he looks hard at it. 

‘Why, Mrs. Pendergrass said she’d be 
to like it!’ says he. ‘Said she’d got 
for Herbert’s mother last year. Mrs. 

Pendergrass buys all my Christmas 

presents for me. J don’t make many.’ 

““T shouldn’t think you’d better if 
you ean’t get more sensible ones to send,’ 
says I. I knew I was saucy, but he was 
kind of smilin’, and I laughed when I 
said it, though I meant it all the same. 

“Why, weren't Herbert’s all right? 
savs he. 

““Right ? says I. 
he had last vear ?”’ 
“« No, I don’t,’ says he. 

“Well, last year you sent him a silver 

tray, and his mother a card-case, and 

s year he had a silver cigarette-case, 

and his mother a cut-glass wine-set.’ 

“<Well? 

“¢Nothin’, only Herbert never smokes, 
and his mother hasn’t got any visitin’- 
and she don’t have much wine, 


’ 
] guess, 


iress 
are ’ 


‘Do you know what 


y 
AYA] 
earas, 


“Hiram Snell laughed again. ‘ Well, 
I left it all to Mrs. Pendergrass,’ says 
I ‘T never thought she had brains to 
spare, but then I never thought it took 
brains to buy Christmas presents.’ 

“<Tt does,’ says I,—‘ brains and con- 

ler’ble love for the folks you are huy- 

for.’ 

“‘Qhristmas is tomfoolery, anyhow,’ 
says he. 

“< That’s as you look at it,’ says I. 

“Tle stood eyin’ me sort of gruff, and 
yet as if he were sort of tickled at the 
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vv 
same time. ‘ Well,’ says he, finally, 
‘you’ve brought this fool thing back. 
Now what shall I give your niece in- 
stead ? 

“<T don’t go round beggin’ for pres- 
ents,’ says I. 

“*How the devil am I going to get 
anything that she’ll like any better if 
I don’t know? he. ‘And Mrs. 
Pendergrass can’t help me out any. 
You’ve got to say something.’ 

“T gha’n’t,’ says I, real set. ‘You 
ain’t no eall to give my niece anything, 
anyway; you ain’t no eall to give her 
anything she wants, and you certainly 
ain’t no call to give her anything she 
don’t want.’ 


says 


“You don’t believe in keepin’ pres- 
ents you don’t want?’ 

“*No,’ says I, ‘I don’t—and thank- 
folks for ’em as if you liked ’em. 
It’s hypocrisy.’ 

“He kind of grunted, and laughed 
again. 

““Tt don’t make any odds about 
Flora,’ says T; ‘and as for your nephew 
and your sister, you know about them 
and what they want as well as I do, or 
you’d ought to. I ain’t goin’ to tell you.’ 

“So Maria hasn’t got any ecards, and 
Herbert don’t smoke,’ he, and he 
grinned as if it was awful funny. 

“Well, I thought it was time for me 
to be goin’, and jest then Mrs. Pende-:- 
grass came in with a lighted lamp. It 
had darkened all of a sudden, and I 
could hear the sleet on the window, and 
there IT had three miles to drive. 

“So I started, and Hiram Snell he fol- 
lowed me to the door. He seemed sort 
of anxious about my goin’ out in the 
storm, and out himself through 
all the snow, and unhitched my horse 
and held him till I got nicely tucked 
in Then jest as I gathered 
up the reins, he says, speakin’ up loud 
against the wind, 

“¢When is Herbert and your niece 
goin’ to get married? 

“¢When Herbert gets enough money 
to buy a piece of land and some stock 
and start a milk route,’ says I. Then 
off T goes.” 

Sophia paused for a climax. 
guests were listening, breathless. 

“Well, what did he give Herbert?” 
asked Mrs. Cuiting. 


in’ 


says 


come 


the sleigh. 


Her 
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“He gave him three thousand dollars 
to buy that land and some cows and put 
up a barn,” said Sophia, and her au- 
dience drew a long simultaneous breath. 

“That was great,” said Eunice. 

“And he’s made Flora a_ wedding- 
present of five shares in the Ayres street- 
railroad stock, so she should have a little 
spendin’-money,” said Sophia. 

“T call him a pretty generous man,” 
said Abby Dodd. 

“ Generous enough,” said Sophia Lane, 
“only he didn’t know how to steer his 
generosity.” 

The guests rose; they were looking 
somewhat uncomfortable and embar- 
rassed. Sophia went into the bedroom 
to get their wraps, letting a breath of 
ice into the sitting-room. While she was 
gone the guests conferred hastily with 
one another. 

When she returned, Mrs. Cutting 
faced her, not unamiably, but confusedly. 
“ Now look here, Sophia Lane,” said she, 
“T want you to speak right out. You 
needn’t hesitate. We all want the truth. 
Is—anything the matter with our pres- 
ents we brought to-day ?”’ 

“Tse your own jedgment,” 
Sophia Lane. 

“Where are those presents we 
brought?” asked Mrs. Cutting. She 
and her daughters all looked sober and 
doubtful, but not precisely angry. 

“They are in the parlor,” 
Sophia. 

“Suppose you get them,” said Mrs. 
Cutting. 

When Sophia returned with the alco- 
hol-lamp and afternoon-tea kettle, the 
finger-bowls and the doilies, the guests 
had on their wraps. Abby Dodd and 
Eunice at once went about tying up the 
presents. Mrs. Cutting looked on. So- 
phia got her little shawl and hood. She 
was going out to the barn to assist her 
guests in getting their horse out. 

“Has Flora got any dishes?” asked 
Mrs. Cutting, thoughtfully. 

“No, she hasn’t got anything but her 
mother’s china tea-set,” replied Sophia. 
“She hasn’t got any good dishes for 
common use.” 

“No dinner-set ?” 

“No; mine are about used up, and 
T’ve been careful with ’em too.” 

Mrs. Cutting considered a minute 


replied 


replied 


longer. “Has she got some good typ. 
blers?” she asked. 

“No, she hasn’t. We haven’t any to 
many tumblers in the house.” 

“Tow is she off for napkins?” 
Eunice, tying up her doilies. 

“She ain’t any too well off. She’s had 
a dozen give her, and that’s all.” 

The guests, laden with the slighted 
wedding-gifts, followed Sophia through 
the house, the kitchen, and the clean. 
cold wood-shed to the barn. Sophia slid 
back the heavy doors. 

“Well, good-by, Sophia,” said Mrs. 
Cutting. “ We’ve had a nice time, and 
we’ve enjoyed seeing Flora’s presents.” 

“Yes, so have I,” said Eunice. 

“T think she’s fared real well,” said 
Abby. 

“Yes, she has,” said Sophia. 

“We shall be over in good season,” 
said Eunice. 

“Yes, we shall,” assented Abby. 

Sophia untied the horse, which had 
been fastened to a ring beside the door: 
still the guests did not move to get into 
the sleigh. A curious air of constraint 
was over them. Sophia also looked con- 
strained and troubled. Her poor faith- 
ful face peering from the folds of her 
gray wool hood was defiant and firm, 
but still anxious. She looked at Mrs. 
Cutting, and the two women’s eyes 
met; there was a certain wistfulness 
in Sophia’s. 

“T think a good deal of Flora,” said 
she, and there was a hint of apology in 
her tone. 

Simultaneously the three women 
moved upon Sophia, their faces cleared; 
lovely expressions of sympathy and kind 
ly understanding appeared upon them. 

“ Good-by, Sophia,” said Mrs. Cut- 
ting, and kissed her. 

“ Good-by, Cousin Sophia,” said th: 
daughters, and they also kissed her. 

When they drove out of the snowy 
yard, three smiling faces turned back 
for a last greeting to Sophia. She slid 
together the heavy barn doors. She was 
smiling happily, though there were tears 
in her eyes. 

“Everybody in this world means to 
be pretty good to other folks,” sh 
muttered to herself, “and when they 
ain’t, it ain’t always their fault; some- 
times it’s other folks’.” 
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The Playground 
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USIC, laughter, and light. From 
M almost any point of view it is 
not only possible, but inevitable, 

to regard Paris as, before all else, a set- 
ting for these three jewels, of which, in 
a world insufficiently stocked at best with 
light-heartedness, it would be hard to 
have too much. Once, in a way, it profits 
even the moralist to turn from the too 
evident reproach to which every great 
capital lies open, and to dwell with a 
mind of thankfulness upon the existence 
of one great open-air temple on the Seine, 
to the twin goddesses of Gayety and 
Beauty. We can forget the rest—it is 
neonspicuous here, perhaps by very rea- 
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son of its prevalence elsewhere,—but in 
the memory of all who have come un- 
der the influence of this triple charm 
it would be strange if there did not per- 
sist the thought of Paris as a city that 
has laughed, sung, and fiddled her way 
through all the shifting hours of her 
history, and blazed with radiance and 
color in even the darkest phases of her 
kaleidoseopic fortunes. We have but to 
add to this faculty for gayety under all 
conditions the national passion of the 
French people for the open air, and the 
Bois de Boulogne, the playground of the 
world, appears in its true light as a 
necessary luxury. 
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Paris—the true Paris—turrs, toward 
mid-afternoon, from the workaday duties 
of life which she never more than half- 
heartedly performs, and takes up the 
task for which, by inheritance and in- 
clination, she is best fitted, that of di- 
verting herself and her guests. But it 
is only with the lighting of her myriad 
lamps that she can truthfully be said 
to assume her imperial robes, her scep- 
tre, and her throne. Mistress as she is 
of all roles of tragedy, comedy, and farce, 
she plays her part, even as her own in- 
imitable stage-folk, to perfection only 
in artificial light. Then even her tin- 
sel turns to gold. 

As, in the past, all roads of the Ro- 
man Empire led at length to Rome, so 
now all paths of the Parisian world of 
gayety ultimately bring the pleasure- 
seeker to the Bois; and beautiful as is 
this latter-day fairyland at every season 
and at every hour, it assumes, as it 
were, a new dress at sundown. There 
is a pause, a little breathing-space, after 
the flood of city-bound carriages- and 
pedestrians dwindles, in the _ stately 
driveways and shaded walks, to slender 
streams, and for a half-hour the Bois 
is once more the old Forét de Rouvray as 
it was before it became the municipality’s 
proudest possession. The twilight quie- 
tude of a country forest pervades its 
avenues and alleys: about their feet the 
trees gather from contact with the damp- 
ened grass the long skirts of shadow 
spread by the fingers of a sun‘ now set, 
and the remote calm of nature which 
has clung so loyally and so alluringly 
to these much- frequented groves and 
lawns revives and reigns. 

But the change is of the _ briefest. 
Already, beyond the line of the fortifica- 
tions, Paris is winking into the fulness 
of her starry splendor, and, as darkness 
falls, the cup of her luminous beauty 
overflows at the brim and _ spills its 
sparkling drops into the highways and 
byways of the Bois de Boulogne. From 
the Portes Maillot, Dauphine, de la Mu- 
ette, and de Passy a new tide takes the 
place of that just ebbed, and this a new 
Bois is waiting to receive—a Bois of 
blue-black shadow where lately was sun- 
dappled green; a Bois of cool silences 
where were hoof-beats, the rattle of silver 
harness, and the shrill clamor of play- 


ing children; a Bois of mysterious, d 


vistas, and damp, sweet smells of m 
and loam. 

But these dwell in the eye of Pa 
only as accessories. The vaulted are] 
of acacia, holm-oak, and pine furni 
not food for her meditation, but ech 
for her music and her laughter, and 1 
density of massed foliage and the silv 
shot gray of water-reaches serve only 
backgrounds or mirrors for the mult 
plicity of her colored lights. No mer 
transition from her ecafé-bordered boul 
vards to the dusk and stillness of th 
familiar woodland lays a finger of r 
straint upon her frolic humor. Lik 
her prodigal Bourbons of other days, 
Paris travels with her whole court at 
her heels. 

Her most trivial progress is a pageant. 
She invades the Bois, and it is the Bois, 
not she, that undergoes a change. Shi 
brings her music, her light, her laughter, 
her gayety, her folly, her multiplex and 
bewildering beauty, in her train, and 
camps here for an hour or two, as the 
brilliant little world of the Tuileries 
might have camped briefly among the 
trees on the route to Versailles’ or Fon- 
tainebleau. The lacelike masses of inter- 
mingling branches are flattened like the 
foliage of a forest scene at the Comédie 
Franeaise as the blaze of electric light 
in which she rejoices falls against them, 
and in this setting, in which even Na- 
ture’s self turns artificial, the gay, im- 
perious capital lounges, flirts, and dances, 
to the clear, keen tinkle of glasses and 
the ring of golden coins. 

Armenonville! The very name is like 
the magician’s cornucopia. Touched with 
the magic wand of memory, it yields 
glimpses of little tables brilliant with 
spotless napery and sheen of crystal and 
silver, of heavy-headed roses leaning 
from their tall and slender vases. Solici- 
tous waiters, grotesquely swaddled in 
their aprons, are turning each tiny wine- 
glass to a ruby or a topaz with the liquid 
light of Bourgogne or Champagne. Elec- 
tric bulbs glow pink in the heart of roses 
of crinkled silk. Europe is talking—the 
gossip of the day, poured like melted sil- 
ver into the moulds of many languages, 
takes the most whimsical or graceful 
forms of wit and epigram, while the 
Tzigane orchestra, sliding gradually, with 
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into the waltz of the 
obligato to this 
idle, clever tongues. To 


long, slow chords, 


hour, supplies the stac- 
cato patter of 
one side the Pavillon itself is a veritable 
fairy-palace, as unstable, to all appear- 
ance, and as gossamer-light, as the fabric 
of a dream swung miraculously within 
a luminous haze. 

The essential quality of this scene is 
not readily to be grasped. To an extent 
the same thing is to be found ad infini- 
fum in a hundred cities of the Old World 
and the New, but 
vital something lacking in 
Armenonville supplies. 

There is but one Mecca, but one Rome, 
but one Stratford, and in the same sense 
there is but one Paris. The pivotal point 
of a great human passion, whether it 
be a religion, a literature, or, as here, 
a love of the supremely sensuous, holds 
a place in the hearts of that passion’s 
devotees which may not be usurped. The 
French capital has been crowned by ac- 
claim the queen of luxury and gayety, 
and as the light of the sun is brought 
to a blinding focus by the burning-glass, 
so all the myriad elements which con- 
stitute her claim to this position are 
concentrated in this many-colored jewel 
blazing in the velvet bosom of the Bois 
de Boulogne. The best that civilization 
has to offer to delight the senses is 
here in its entirety, as also in its ulti- 
mate perfection, and here to receive 
it is the highest development of hu- 
man appreciation. 

One does not need to pause in order to 
realize that all that is most lavish and 
most ingenious in the imaginative power 
and in the executive ability of man has 
been laid under contribution to produce 
the effect. 


strictions 


in reality there is a 


these which 


None of the ordinary re- 
and limitations of life has 
raised a finger to mar this pagan prodi- 
gality of luxury. Economy, responsibil- 
ity, and every more serious considera- 
tion have stood aside from the path of 
sovereign pleasure. The world has given 
of its best with a lavish hand, for here 
there is not only gold to pay for, but the 


wit to demand and‘to appreciate, per- 


The labels on these cobweb- 
covered vintages, the flowers they rival 
in perfume, the dishes they enhance, 
the music, the lights, the laughter, all 
speak one language—a language forget- 


fection. 


MAGAZINE, 


ful of the past, heedless of the fut 
but eloquent as the tongue of Circe of 
present joy of living. These men 
women are civilization’s latest work, + 
best in the ultra-elaborat 
that the experience of the ages has 


sense of 


abled her to accomplish. They have be: 
prodigally dowered with the extremes 
refinement; they are cloth 
fed, housed, and diverted by the ultima: 
attainments of human invention a 
skill; they demand that life shall bh 
festival, and every detail of existence 1 
child of a most cunning imagination a) 
a consummate faculty of executio 
And this is the spot where is given the: 
what they ask. The goddess of luxury, 
in whose ears their prayers are poured 
and at whose feet their gold is piled, 
ean do no more. They have climbed to 
the capstone of her pyramid, her sun 
has touched its zenith, and her last word 
is said. 

The imagination which gave birth t 
Monte Cristo, pausing here in astonish- 
ment, would find a comrade in that which 
created Captain Nemo and conceived th« 
“ Voyage to the Moon.” Above the brill- 
iant groups around the gleaming tables 
the latest marvel of science swims stealth 
ily out of the darkness, and from his 
frail perch beneath the big balloon 
Santos-Dumont signals a greeting to his 
adopted fellow citizens. What a welcome 
waits him, this pioneer of the pathless 
airs! Yet, with all its enthusiasm and 
spontaneity, it is a welcome characteristic 
of the time and place—pledged in wine 
and laughter and tipped with a jest. 
The moving miracle above is an accessory, 
part of the princely puppet-show, a new 
spur to conversation—but less than any 
thing a marvel to be wondered at or a 
presage of human achievement pursued 
to its utmost possibilities. 

At once, as one steps aside into a con- 
venient by-path, the forest closes in, and 
the scene of an instant before becomes 
more than ever like a phase in som 
brilliant and fantastic dream. In noth- 
ing is the Bois de Boulogne more essen 
tially Parisian than in its abrupt and 
striking contrasts. At one moment a 
blaze of light and ripple of laughter, 
which bar out the stars of heaven as if 
they had never been, and mock the neigh 
boring seclusion of the 


sensuous 


woodways; at 
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a world of stillness and of 
broken only by the lisp of the 
it through the 
and, through the in- 
trunks and foliage, the 
termittent gleam of bicycle and auto- 
ile lanterns distant avenue. 
will of the 
which is now pulsing and plunging 
all the of the 
where the narrow path twists and 
skirting the banks of little pools, 
to 


next, 
iow, 
it wind as gossips 
ves and needles, 
stices of tre 
on a 


g be a backwater 


great 


ough main channels 
ns, 
rustic bridges, and 


at 


ding and over 
l-nigh 
the 
pon the gravel, as if here the intrusion 

a footfall known. No- 
here, shoulder to shoulder with the rau- 
us turmoil of 
recinets more curiously 
ppealingly 


vanishing times in places 


ere side- growth has encroached 


was rarely 
a great city, are there 
remote, more 
instinct with the velvet calm 
nature. The faintly pungent 
» of trampled moss rises to the nos- 


of sleeping 


as in some deep, undiscovered 
‘eat provincial The 
small, twitter of bird 
pricks the delicious silence like the noise 
f a rip in thin linen. On the air lies 
that the 
uffed murmur of distant Paris, chafing, 
the shores of this all 
impenetrable stillness. And 
through the trees of the Pelouses de 
Croix Catelan, there is a glimpse of a 
of deer, silhouetted against the 
illuminations on the Isle du Chalet op- 
posite. So incongruous is the presence 
these, the most of forest- 
folk, within a stone’s-throw of an island 
where hundreds are making merry and 
rockets hurtling upward in fiery splashes, 
that one could almost faney them their 
familiar counterparts in bronze, softened 
from their depressing rigidity by the 
cloak of kindly night. But the crackle 
f a twig dispels this unlovely illusion. 
lhe silhouettes spring into life, and are 
with lithe leaps, into the 
lackness of the deeper shadows. 
Here on the island another world holds 
imnival. Across the light-spangled water 


in a preserve. 


sweet a restless 


resonance is barely sound - 


oceanlike, against 
but onee, 


la 


group 


timorous 


rone, long, 


heir shouts and laughter come musically 
the air, and in the circle of radiance 
st by the colored lanterns and red fire 
foliage is like gold and silver lace- 
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the multitude a moving 
More democratie and infinitely 


rk and 


saic, 
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less 


back 


exigent than the spoiled patricians 


there at Armenonville, the throng 
is yet at one with them in its enjoyment 
of the moment, in its faculty for casting 
eare to the winds and draining the gob- 
let of 
A 


named 


recreation to the uttermost dregs. 
gift, this, 
immoral the 


strange for a people mis- 
gift, common to 
animals and children, of falling, heart 
and soul, the spirit of play, with 
out a thought of aught besides. 

But the Bois de Boulogne is 
limited, in its appeal, to the eaprice of the 
throng. Brilliant 


into 
not 
the centres in 
the ther 
a more particular charm in the seclusion 
afforded by its numberless retired nooks 
and A multitude far 
than these which impress the sense of 
at the Isle 
Chalet inconspicuously seattered 
through ast labyrinth of by-paths. 
What is true of the German true in 
proportion of the middle-class Parisian. 
His reereation is only a half-pleasure so 


as are 


which public congregates, is 


corners. greater 


estimate Armenonville or 


du is 
a v 


is 


long as it remains unshared by his wife 
and children. The quietude of these dark 
paths is pleasantly broken, ever and again, 
by a burst of childish laughter, or 
the subdued murmur of a_ contented 
couple of middle age seated side by side 
upon a bench. The lovers the 
darker corners, but one catches occasional 


by 


Choose 


glimpses of fingers interlocked, or snatch- 
es of conversation touched with that ten- 
der tutoiement which Anglo-Saxon lacks, 
with no conception of the extent of its 
loss. Unexpectedly the plash of descend- 
water the stillness like the 
chime of fairy bells, and a fountain dim- 
pled with reflected starlight is revealed. 
A few casual passers are dipping their 
cups and glasses in the limpid pool, and 
with that camaraderie so eminently char- 
acteristic of the total stran- 
gers, proposing and accepting a trivial 
toast, pledge each other in the cool and 
innocent draught. “A 
dame!”—“ A la vétre, 
small politeness exchanged 
smile, and forgotten, but the world is, 
doubt, better for this quiet, oft- 
repeated sally. In Paris the little courte- 
sies of life are, in themselves, a sciénee. 

We have said that in its contrasts lies 
the of the Bois de 
Boulogne. In order to be prepared for 


ing nicks 


Parisian, 


votre santé, ma- 
- te 


with a 


m’siew | 


is 


no 


essential charm 
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the most striking of them all, one must 
remember that little over fifty years ago 
publie park was a forest, as wild, 
infrequented, as the St. Germain or 
ainebleau of to-day. The large and 
nerous suburb of Boulogne was then 
tiniest of towns, and its dead were 
d where now all Paris revels. We 
wont to speak of the New World 
ties as the scenes of curious traisfor- 
ns, but the half-century which has 
ed a country pasture into the centre 
the American metropolis has here per- 
med as great a miracle. There is but 
difference. The admirable reverence 
ch throughout Europe conserves the 
ndmarks of the past is outbalanced 
America by our hardly less admirable 
passion for burying beneath the foot- 
ls of progress the indications of what 
has ceased to be essential. Yet, faith- 
ful to our ereed though we may be, 
we cannot deny the tribute of respect 
this principle of veneration. That 
the very midst of a public play- 
sind the last resting- places of for- 
gotten, unimportant individuals of a lit- 
ile country town are yet respected—-is 
his not an enviable thing? 
The cemetery of Boulogne lies in a 
ttle hollow, through the openings be- 
tween whose eypresses the fortress of 
Mont- Valérien looms in the distance 
wainst the moon-silvered sky. The as- 
sociation is significant. This stronghold, 
f all those assailed by the battalions of 
Prussia, alone held out; this little grave- 
vard, of all those marks of old Boulogne 
which the extended fingers of the great 
capital have touched and buried in obliv- 
ion, alone has maintained its integrity. 
The toppling tombstones, the moss- 
covered crosses, which repeat with senile 
obstinacy the immaterial virtues of men 
and women long forgotten, abide, revered 
and undisturbed. Past this quiet and 
mournful eorner the great tide of un- 
thinking gayety streams nightly. They 
sleep well, the dead of old Boulogne, 
but one could fancy them smiling, in 
those deep graves of theirs, at the rush 
of feet and the patter of hoofs and the 
whir of wheels in the great avenues over- 
head. Another fifty years and it will be 
these, the passers, who listen and smile— 
fortunate if their last bed is so respected. 
Armenonville, gay, careless, blazing with 
Vou. CVIIL—No. 648.—6 


light and color, ringing with music and 
laughter —and the cypress - curtained 
graveyard. One might ask which in the 
truest sense is the lesson of the Bois 
de Boulogne. 

But the hour of play is over. In all 
directions little tributary parties and 
drives contribute their share of merry- 
makers, homeward bound, until the main 
thoroughfares, the Allée de Longchamp 
and the Avenue de VHippodrome, are 
crowded to their fullest capacity. A 
freshet of gayety it is, surging cityward. 
The Japanese lanterns, and lamps of 
bicycles and automobiles, assembled by 
hundreds, add indescribably to the pictu- 
resqueness of the scene. Here and there 
stragglers, loath to bring their revel to 
a close, are pledging each other in a 
final bottle underneath the trees. They 
tempt fate with a sally as the crowd 
sweeps by, and are overwhelmed with 
badinage as a reward. No need of intro- 
ductions here. The freemasonry of the 
Bois makes every man brother to the 
next. A third of the crowd is singing, 
and another third tangled in laughter 
like a kitten in a ball of wool. So the 
great stream rolls on, increased by fresh 
drops at every step, and with every drop 
re-enforced by another point of light, 
another smile, another snatch of song. 
Light, laughter, and music, until the very 
last; until the gates are reached and the 
multitude melts into the maze of the 
city’s streets, these three key-notes of the 
Bois hold true. 

But, even at Armenonville, what was 
flame is now no more than embers. 
Night, so long held back, like some 
stealthy animal, by the shouts and 
torches of the crowd, claims her own 
at last. It is as if a great company of 
elves, uproariously mirthful, have come 
and gone. The faintest possible echo 
of their singing lingers a moment on 
the air from the direction of the Porte 
Maillot. With the passing of a few 
luminous final drops the stream in the 
wide avenue runs dry. Music, light, and 
laughter. A far, faint chord of the one, 
a last winking gleam of the other, a 
broken scrap of the third, and Paris has 
vanished as she came. 

One draws a deep breath, listens,—and 
hears the wind again; looks up,—and 
sees the stars! 
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CHAPTER III 


HEY were not far north of the 
+ Canary Islands, when the sky, which 

for several days had been overcast, 
grew very threatening, and the Mere 
Honour, the Cygnet, the Marigold, and the 
Star made ready to meet what fury the 
Lord should be pleased to loose upon 
them. It came, a maniac unchained, and 
scattered the ships. Darkness accompa- 
nied it, and the sea wrinkled beneath its 
feet. The ships went here and went there; 
throughout the night they burned lights, 
and fired many great pieces of ordnance, 
—not to prevail against their enemy, but 
to say each to the other: “Here am I, 
my sisters! Go not too far, come not 
too near!” Their voices were as whis- 
pers to the shouting of their foe; be- 
neath the rolling thunders the voice of 
cannon and culverin were of less ac- 
count than the grating of pebbles in a 
furious surge. : 

Day came and the storm continued, 
but with night the wind fell and quiet 
possessed the deep. The sea subsided, 
and just before dawn the clouds broke, 
showing a waning moon. Below it sud- 
denly sprang out two lights, one above 
the other, and to the Cygnet, safe, though 
with her plumage sadly ruffled, came the 
sound of a gun twice fired. 

The darkness faded, the gray light 
strengthened, and showed to the watchers 
upon the Cygnet’s decks the ship in dis- 
tress. It was Baldry’s ship, the little 
Star. She lay rolling heavily in the 
heavy sea, her masts gone, her boats swept 
away, her poop low in the water, her 
beakhead high, sinking by the stern. Her 
lights yet burned, ghastly in the dawn- 
ing; her people; a black swarm upon her 
forecastle, lay clinging, devouring with 
their eyes the Cygnet’s- boats coming for 
their deliverance across the gray waste. 
Of the Mere Honour and the Marigold 
nothing was to be seen. 
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The swarm descended into the boats, 
and all pushed off from the doomed ship 
save a single craft, less crowded than 
the others, ~yhich waited, its occupants 
gesticulating angry dismay for th 
man who had not left the Star. He 
stood erect upon her bowsprit, a dark 
figure outlined against the livid sky. 

The watchers upon the Cygnet, 
Captain to least powder-boy, drew 
breath. 

“ Ah, sirs, he loved the Star like a wo- 
man!” ejaculated Thynne the master, 
and, “He swore terribly, but he was a 
mighty man!” testified the chief gunner, 
Robin-a-dale swung himself to and fr 
in an ecstasy of terror. “ He rides—he 
rides so high!” he shrilled. “ Higher 
than the gallows-tree! And he stands 
so quiet while he rides!” 

Upon the poop young Sedley, standing 
beside his Captain, veiled his eyes with 
his hand; then, ashamed of his weak- 
ness, gazed steadfastly at the lifted fig- 
ure. Arden, drumming with his fingers 
upon the rail, looked sidewise at Sir 
Mortimer Ferne. 

“Tt seems that your quarrel will have 
te wait some other meeting-place than 
England,” he said. “ Perhaps the laws of 
that terra incognita to which he goes 
forbid the duello.” 

“He will not leave our company yet 
awhile,” answered Ferne, with calmness. 
“ As I thought—” 

The dark figure had dropped from the 
bowsprit of the Star into the waiting boat, 
which at once put after its fellows. Be- 
hind the deserted ship suddenly streamed 
out a red banner of the dawn; stark and 
black against the color, lonely in the 
path that must be trod, she awaited her 
end. To the seafaring men who watched 
her she was as human as themselves—a 
ship dying alone. 

“ All that a man hath will he give for 
his life,” quoth Arden, somewhat grimly. 
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- he was no lover of Baldry, and he 


iow ashamed of the emotion he 


shown. 
‘To go down with her,” said Ferne, 
y,—* that had been the act of a mad- 
And if to live is a thing less fine 
n would have been that madness, 


He broke off, and turning from the 
now very near her death, swept 

with his gaze the billowing ocean. “I 
ild we might see the Mere Honour 
nd the Marigold,” he said, impatiently. 
“What is lost is lost, and Captain Baldry 
1s well as we must stand this crippling 

f our enterprise. But the Mere Honour 
and the Marigold are of more account 
than the Star.” 

Out of a cluster of mariners and lands- 
rose Robin-a-dale’s shrill cry: 
“She’s going down, down, down! Oh, 
the white figurehead looks no more into 
the sea—it turns its face to the sky! 
Down, down, the Star has gone down!” 

A silence fell upon the decks of the 
Cygnet and upon the overfreighted boats 
laboring towards her. Overhead mast and 
par creaked and the low wind sang in 
the rigging, but the spirit of man was 
awed within him. A ship was lost, and 
the sea was lonely beneath the crimson 
dawn. Where were the Mere Honour and 
the Marigold, and was all their adven- 
ture but a mirage and a cheat? Far 
away was home, and far away the In- 
lies, and the Cugnet was a little fea- 
ther tossed between red sky and heav- 
ing ocean. 

The thought did not last. As the crowd- 
ed boats drew alongside, up sprang the 
sun, cheering and warming, and at the 
Captain’s command the musicians of the 
Cygnet began to play, as at the setting 
of the watch, a psalm of thanksgiving. 
Sailors and volunteers, there had been but 
sixty men aboard the Star, and all were 
safe. As they clambered over the side, 
a cheer went up from their comrades of 
the Cygnet. 

The boat that carried Baldry came last, 
and that adventurer was the latest to set 
foot upon the Cygnet’s deck. Her Cap- 
tain met him with bared head and out- 
stretched hand. 

“We grieve with you, sir, for the loss 
of the Star,” he said, gravely and courte- 
ously. “We thank God that no brave 


men 


man went down with her. 
gives you welcome, sir.” 

The man to whom he spoke ignored 
alike words and extended hand. A tower- 
ing figure, breathing bitter anger at this 
spite of Fortune, he turned where he stood 
and gazed upon the ocean that had swal- 
lowed up his ship. Uneouth of nature, 
given to boasting, a foster-child of Vio- 
lence and Envy, he yet had qualities 
which had borne him upward and onward 
from mean beginnings to where on yes- 
terday he had stood, owner and Captain 
of the Star, leader of picked men, sea- 
dog and adventurer as famed for dare- 
devil courage and boundless endurance as 
for his braggadocio vein and sullen tem- 
per. Now the Star that he had loved was 
at the bottom of the sea; his men, a hand- 
ful beside the Cuygnet’s force, must give 
obedience to her officers; and he himself, 
—what was he more than a volunteer 
aboard his enemy’s ship? Captain Rob- 
ert Baldry, grinding his teeth, found the 
situation intolerable. 

Sir Mortimer Ferne, biting his lip in 
a sudden revulsion of feeling, was of 
much the same opinion. But that he 
would follow after courtesy was as cer- 
tain as that Baldry would pursue his 
own will and impuise. Therefore he 
spoke again, though scarce as cordially 
as before: 

“We will shape our course for Tener- 
iffe, where (I pray to God) we may find 
the Mere Honour and the Marigold. If 
it please Captain Baldry to then remove 
into the Mere Honour, I make no doubt 
that the Admiral will welcome so notable 
a recruit. In the mean time your men 
shall be cared for, and you yourself will 
command me, sir, in all things that con- 
cern your welfare.” 

Baldry shot him a look. “I am no 
maker of pretty speeches,” he said. 
“You have me in irons. Pray you, show 
me some dungeon and give me leave to 
be alone.” 

Young Sedley, hotly indignant, mut- 
tered something, that was echoed hy 
the little throng of gentlemen adven- 
turers sailing with Sir Mortimer Ferne. 
Arden, leaning against the mast, coolly 
observant of all, began to whistle, 

“Of honey and of gall in love there is 
store: 

The honey is much, but the gall is more,” 


The Cygnet 
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thereby bringing upon himself one of 
Baldry’s black glances. 

“Lieutenant Sedley,” ordered Ferne, 
sharply, “you will lodge this gentleman 
in the cabin next mine own, seeing that 
he hath all needful entertainment. Sir, 
I do expect your company at dinner.” 

He bowed, then stood at his full height, 
while Baldry sufficiently bethought him- 
self to in some sort return the salute, 
even to give grudging, half - insolent 
acknowledgment of the debt he owed 
the Cygnet. At last, his devoir accom- 
plished, he went below—to refuse the 
bread and meat, but to drink deep of 
_ the aqua vite which Sedley stiffly offered ; 

then to lock himself in his cabin, bite his 
nails with rage, and finally, when he had 
stared at the sea for a long time, to sink 
his head into his hands and weep a man’s 
tears for irrevocable loss. 

Of his fellow adventurers whom he 
left upon the poop, only Mortimer 
Ferne held his tongue from blame of 
his insupportable temper, or refrained 
from stories of the Star’s exploits. 
The Cygnet was under way, the wind 
favorable, her white and swelling can- 
vas like clouds against a bright - blue 
sky, the dolphins playing about her rush- 
ing prow, where a golden lady forever 
kept her eyes upon the deep. In the wind, 
timber and cordage creaked and sang, 
while from waist and main-deck came a 
cheerful sound of men at work repairing 
what damage the storm had wrought. 
Thynne the master gave orders in his 
rumbling bass, then the drum beat for 
morning service, and, after the godly 
fashion of the time, there poured from 
the forecastle, to worship the Lord, mar- 
iners and landsmen, gunners, harque- 
busiers, crossbow and pike men, cabin 
and powder boys, cook, chirurgeon, and 
carpenter — all the varied force of that 
floating castle destined to be dashed like a 
battering-ram against the power of Spain. 
The Captain of them all, with his gentle- 
men and officers about him, paused a mo- 
ment before moving to his accustomed 
place, and looked upon his ship from stem 
to stern, from the thronged decks to the 
topmost pennant flaunting the sunshine. 
He found it good, and the salt of life was 
strong in his nostrils. Inwardly he 
prayed for the safety of the Mere Honour 
and the Marigold, but that picture of the 


sinking Star he dismissed as far as might 
be from his mind. She had bee; 
a small ship—notorious indeed for {ix 
against great odds, for sheer bravad 
hairbreadth escapes, but still a 
ship, and not to be compared wit! thy 
Cygnet. No life had been forfeited, an, 
Captain Robert Baldry must even dives: 
as best he might his private loss an 
discomfiture. If, as he walked to his 
place of honor, and as he stood 
English gentlemen about him, 
English sailors and soldiers ranged }e- 
fore him giving thanks for delive: 
from danger, the Captain of the ( 
net held too high his head; if he a 
that moment looked upon his life with 
too conscious a pride, knew too well 
the difference between himself, steadfast 
helmsman of all his being, and that un- 
tutored nature which drove another from 
rock to shoal, from shoal to quicksand— 
yet that knowledge, detestable to all the 
gods, dragged at his soul but for a mo- 
ment. He bent his head and prayed for 
the missing ships, and most heartily for 
John Nevil, his Admiral, whom he loved; 
then for Damaris Sedley that she be kept 
in health and joyousness of mind; and 
lastly, believing that he but plead for 
the success of an English expedition 
against Spain and Antichrist, he prayed 
for gold and power, a sovereign’s grati- 
tude and man’s acclaim. 

Three days later they came to Teneriffe, 
and to their great rejoicing found ther 
the Mere Honour and the Marigold. ‘The 
Admiral signalled a council; and Ferne, 
taking with him Giles Arden, Sedley, and 
the Captain of the sunken Star, went 
aboard the Mere Honour, where he was 
shortly joined by Baptist Manwood from 
the Marigold, with his lieutenants Wynch 
and Paget. In his state-cabin, when he 
had given his Captains weleome, the Ad 
miral sat at table with his wine before 
him and heard how had fared the Cygne! 
and the Marigold, then listened to 
Baldry’s curt recital of the Star's i! 
destinies. The story ended, he gave his 
meed of grave sympathy to the man whi se 
whole estate had been that sunken s)'p. 
Baldry sat silent, fingering, as was his 
continual trick, the hilt of his great An- 
drew Ferrara. But when the Admiral, 
with his slow, deliberate courtesy, went 
on to propose that for this adventure 
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Captain Baldry cast his lot with the 
Mere Honour, he listened, then gave un- 
expected check. 

“Faith, his berth upon the Cygnet 

him well enough, and though he 
‘ed the Admiral, what reason for 
ging it? In fine, he should not 
unless, indeed, Sir Mortimer 
” Tle turned himself squarely so 
face the Captain of the Cygnet. 
lhe latter, in the instant that passed 
before he made any answer to Baldry’s 
challenging look, saw once again that 
vision of the other morning—the flare 
of dawn, and high against it one des- 
perate figure, a man just balancing if 
to keep his life or no, seeing that for 
the thing he loved there was no rescue. 
Say that the doomed ship had been the 
Cygnet—would Mortimer Ferne have so 
cheapened grief, have grown so bitter, 
be so ready to eat his heart out with 
envy and despite? Perhaps not; and yet, 
who knew? The Cygnet was there, vis- 
ible through the port windows, lifting 
against serenest skies her proud bulk, her 
castellated poop and forecastle, her tall 
masts and streaming pennants. The 
Star was down below, a hundred leagues 
from any lover, and the sea was deep upon 
her, and her guns were silent and her 
decks untrodden.... He was wearied 
of Baldry’s company, impatient of his 
mad temper and peasant breeding, very 
sure that he chose, open-eyed, to torment 
himself from Teneriffe to America with 
the sight of a prospering foe merely that 
that foe might feel a nettle in his un- 
willing grasp. Yet, so challenged, when 
had passed that moment, he met Baldry’s 
gloomy eyes, and again assured the ad- 
venturer that the presence of so brave a 
man and redoubted fighter could but do 
honor to the Cygnet. 

His words were all that courtesy could 
desire: if tone and manner were of the 
coldest, yet Baldry, not being sensitive, 
and having gained his point, could afford 
to let that pass. He turned to the Ad- 
miral with a short laugh. 

“You see, sir, we are yoke-brothers— 
Sir Mortimer Ferne and I,— though 
whether God or the devil hath joined 
us! ... Well, the two of us may send 
some Spanish souls to hell!” 

With his yoke-brother, Arden, and Sed- 
ley he returned to the Cygnet, and that 


evening at supper, having drunken 
much sack, began to loudly vaunt the 
deeds of the drowned Star, magnify- 
ing her into a being sentient and heroical, 
and darkly wishing that the luck of the 
expedition be not gone with her to the 
bottom of the sea. 

“Luck!” exclaimed Ferne at last, 
haughtily. “I hate the word. Your 
luck—my luck—the luck of this our en- 
terprise! It is a craven word, overmuch 
upon the lips of Christian gentlemen.” 

“T was not born a gentleman,” said 
Baldry, playing with his knife. “You 
know that, Sir Mortimer Ferne.” 

“T’ll swear you’ve taken out no patent 
since,” muttered Arden, whereat his 
neighbor laughed aloud, and Baldry, 
pushing back his stool, glared at each 
in turn. 

“T know that a man’s will, and not 
a college of heralds, makes him what he 
is,’ said Ferne. “I have known churls 
in honorable houses and true knights in 
the common camp. And I submit not 
my destinies to that gamester Luck: as 
I deserve and as God wills, so run 
my race!” 

“ Oh, every man of us knows our Cap- 
tain’s deserving!” quoth Baldry. “ Well, 
gentlemen, on that occasion of which I 
was speaking, the devil’s own luck being 
with me, I sunk both the carrack and the 
galley, and headed the Star for the city 
of Panama—” 

On went the wondrous tale, with no 
further interruption from Sir Mortimer, 
who sat at the head of the table, playing 
the part of host to Captain Robert Baldry, 
listening with cold patience to the adven- 
turer’s rhodomontade. When spurred by 
wine there was wont to awaken in Baldry 
a certain mordant humor, a rough wit, 
making straight for the mark and clang- 
ing harshly against an adversary’s shield, 
a lurid fancy dully illuminating the 
subject he had in hand. The wild story 
that he was telling caught the atten- 
tion of the more thoughtless sort at 
table; they leaned forward, encouraging 
him from flight to flight, laughing at 
each sally of boatswain’s wit, ejacula- 
ting admiration when the Star and her 
Captain fairly left the realm of the nat- 
ural. One splendid lie followed another, 
until Baldry was caught by his own 
words, and saw himself thus, and thus, 
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and thus !—a sea-god confessed, a gatherer 
of riches, a dealer of death from the 
poop of the Star! In his mind’s eye the 
lost bark swelled to a phantom ship, 
gigantic, terrible, wrapped with the mist 
of the sea; while he himself —ah! he 
himself— 


He struck the mainmast with his hand, 
The foremast with his knee— 


All that he had been and all that he had 
done, if man were only something more 
than man, if devil’s luck and devil’s 
power would come to his whistle, if the 
seed of his nature could defy the iron 
stricture of the flesh, reaching its height, 
shocting up into a terrible upas-tree—so 
for the moment Baldry saw himself. Into 
his voice came a deep and sonorous note, 
his black eyes glowed; he began to gesture 
with his hand, stately as a Spaniard. 
And then, chancing to glance toward the 
head of the board, he met the eyes of the 
man who sat there, his Captain now, 
whom he must follow! What might he 
read in their depths? Half - scornful 


amusement, perhaps, and the contempt of 
the man who has done what man may 


do for the yoke-fellow who habitually 
made claim to supernatural prowess; in 
addition the scholar’s condemnation of 
blatant ignorance, the courtier’s dislike 
of unmannerliness, the soldier’s scorn of 
unproved deeds, athwart all the philo- 
sophic smile! Baldry, flushing darkly, 
hated with all his wild might, for that he 
chose to hate, the man who sat so quietly 
there, who held with so much ease the 
knowledge that by right of much beside 
his commission he was leader of every 
man within those floating walls. The 
Captain of the Star struck the table with 
his hand. 

“ Ah, I had good help that time! My 
brother sailed with me— Thomas Bal- 
dry, that was master of the Speedwell 
that went down at Fayal in the Azores. 
. . . Didst ever see a ghost, Sir Morti- 
mer Ferne ?” 

“ No,” answered Ferne, curtly. 

“Then the dead come not to haunt 
us,” said Baldry. “I would have sworn 
a many had passed before your eyes. Now 
had I been Thomas Baldry I would have 
won back.” 

“That also?” demanded Sir Mortimer. 
His tone was of simple wonder, and 


there went round the board a laugh 
for Baldry’s boasting. That adventurer 
started to his feet, his eyes, that were 
black, deep-set, and very bright, fixed 
upon Ferne. 

“That also,’ 
should die 
that also!” 

He turned and left the cabin. 

“ Now,” said Arden, as his heavy foot- 
steps died away, “I had rather gather 
snow for the Grand Turk than 
with some I wot of!” 

Henry Sedley, a hot red in his cheek. 
and his dark hair thrown back, turned 
from staring after the retreating figure. 
“Tf I send him my cartel, Sir Mortimer, 
wilt put me in irons?” 

“ Ay, that will I,” said Ferne, calmly. 
“Word and deed he but doth after his 
kind. He was set a road, and like a 
bull he rushes madly down it, feeling the 
goad in every circumstance, seeing in a 
universal goal only the end of his cloudy 
wishes. Well, let him go. For his words, 
that a man’s deeds do haunt hin, 
rising like shadows across his path, I 
believe full well—but for me the master 
of the Speedwell makes no stirring. . . . 
Take thy lute, Henry Sedley, and sing 
to us, giving honey after gall! Sing to 
me of other things than war.” 

As he spoke he moved to the stern win- 
dows, took his seat upon the bench be- 
neath, and leaning on his arm, looked out 
upon the low red sun and the darken- 
ing ocean. 
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“Ring out your bells, let mourning shows 
be spread: 
For Love is dead: 
Love is dead, infected 
With plague of deep disdain—” 


sang Sedley with throbbing sweetness, 
depth of melancholy passion. The lis- 
tener’s spirit left its chafing, left pride 
and disdain, and drifted on that melo- 
dious tide to far heavens. 


“ Weep, neighbors, weep; do you not hear 
it said 
That Love is dead? 
His death-bed peacock’s folly; 
His winding-sheet is shame; 
His will false-seeming wholly; 
His sole executor blame!” 


rang Sedley’s splendid voice. The song 
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the sun sank; on came the in- 
night. Ferne took the lute and 
y swept its strings. 

“How much, how little of it all is 
ck’s folly,” he said; “ who knoweth? 
and Living, Love and Hate, and 

or the bubble, and Shame the Nes- 
robe, and Death, which, when all’s 

may have no answer to the rid- 
Where is the fixed star, and who 
veth depth from shallow, or him- 
or anything?” He struck the lute 
n, drawing from it a lingering and 
irnful note. 

‘Now out upon the man who brought 
ncholy into fashion!” ejaculated 

en. “In danger the blithest soul 
e, when all is well you do ask your- 
too many questions! I'll go com- 
on with Robert Baldry, who keeps no 
hions save of Mars’s devising.” 

“Why, I am not sad,” said Ferne, 

rousing himself. “Come, I'll dice with 
for fifty duecats and a gold jew- 
to be paid from the first ship 
we take !” 

On sailed the ships through tran- 
seas, until many days had fallen 

into their wake, slipping by them like 
painted clouds of floating seaweed or 
lver-finned vagrants of the deep. Great 

lms brooded upon the water, and the 
sails fell idle, flag and pennant drooped; 
then the trade-wind blew, and the white 
ships drove on. They drove into the blue 
distance, towards unknown ports—known 
only in that they would surely prove 
themselves Ports of All Peril. At night 
the sea burned; a field of gold it 
ran to horizons jewelled with richer 
stars than shone at home. Above them, 
in the vault of heaven, hung the Great 
Ship, blazed the Southern Cross. Every 
hour saw the flight of meteors, and 
their trains, golden argosies of the sky, 
faded slowly from the dark-blue depths. 
When the moon arose she was ringed with 
colors, but the men who gazed upon her 
said not, “Every hue of the rainbow 
is there.” They said, “ See the red gold, 
the pearls and the emeralds!” The night 
died suddenly and the day was upon them, 
an aureate god, lavish of splendor. They 
hailed him with music; as they pulled 
ind hauled, the seamen sang. Other 
winds than those of heaven drove them 
on. High purpose, love of country, reli- 


gious ecstasy, chivalrous devotion, greed 
of gain, lust of aggrandizement, lust of 
power, mad ambitions, ruthless intents— 
by how strong a current, here crystal 
clear, there thick and defiled, were they 
swept towards their appointed haven! Jn 
cruelty and lust, in the faith of little 
children and the courage of old demi- 
they went like homing pigeons; 
and not a soul, from him who gave com- 
mand to him who, far aloft, looked out 
upon the deep, recked or cared that an- 
other age would call him pirate or cor- 
sair, raising brow and shoulder over the 
morality of his deeds. 

In the realms which they were enter- 
ing, Truth, shattered into a thousand 
gleaming fragments, might be held in 
part, but never wholly. There man’s 
quarry was the false Florimel, and she 
lured him on and he saw with magically 
anointed eyes. Too suddenly awakened, 
the imagination of the time was reeling; 
its sap ran too fast; wonders of the outer, 
revelations of the inner, universe crowded 
too swiftly; the heady wine made now 
gods, now fools of men. The white light 
was not for the heirs of that age, nor yet 
the golden mean. Wonders happened, that 
they knew, and so like children they 
looked for strange chances. There was no 
miracle at which their faith would balk, 
no illusion whose cobweb tissue they cared 
to tear away. Give but a grain whereon 
to build,a phenomenon before which start- 
ed back, amazed and daunted, the know- 
ledge of the age, and forthwith a mighty 
imagination leaped upon it, claimed it for 
its own. There had been but a grain of 
sand, an inexplicable fact—lo! now, a 
rounded pearl shot with all the hues of 
the morning, a miracle of grace or an evi- 
dence of diabolic power, to doubt which 
was heresy! 

Adventurers to the Spanish Main 
believed in devil-haunted seas, in fly- 
ing islands, in a nation of men whose 
eyes were set in their shoulders, and of 
women who cut off the right breast and 
slew every male child. Tiey believed in 
a hidden city, from end to end a three 
days’ march, where gold-dust thickened 
the air, and an Inca drank with his no- 
bles in a garden whose plants waved not 
in the wind, whose flowers drooped not, 
whose birds never stirred upon the bough, 
for all alike were made of gold. They 
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believed in a fair fountain, hard indeed 
to find, but of such efficacy that the 
graybeard who dipped in its shining 
waters stepped forth a youth upon ever- 
vernal banks. 

So with these who like an arrow now 
clave the blue to the point of danger. 
In this ‘strange half of the world where 
nature’s juggling hand dealt now in su- 
pernal beauty, now in horror without a 
name, how might they, puppets of their 
age, hold an even balance, know the mi- 
rage, know the truth?  Inextricably 
mingled were the threads of their own 
being, and none could tell warp from 
woof, or guess the pattern that was weav- 
ing or stay the flying shuttle. What if 
upon the material scroll unrolling before 
them God had chosen to write strange 
characters? Was not the parchment His, 
and how might man question that mov- 
ing finger? 

One day they discerned an island, fair 
and clear against the horizon—undoubt- 
edly there, although no chart made men- 
tion of it. All saw the island; but when 


one man cried out at the amazing height 
of its snowy peak another laughed him 


to scorn, declaring the peak a cloud, and 
spoke of sand-dunes topped with low 
bushes, A third clamored of a fair white 
city, an evident harbor, and the masts of 
great ships; a fourth, every whit as posi- 
tive, stood out for unbroken forests and 
surf upon a lonely reef. While they con- 
tended, the island vanished. Then they 
knew that they had seen Saint Bran- 
don’s Isle, and in his prayer at the set- 
ting of the watch the chaplain made 
mention of the matter. On a night when 
all the sea was phosphorescent, Thynne 
the master saw in the wake of the 
Cygnet a horned spirit, very black and 
ugly, leaping from one fiery ripple to an- 
other, but when he called on Christ’s 
name, rushing madly away, full tilt into 
the setting moon. Again, Ferne and 
young Sedley, pacing the poop beneath a 
sky of starry splendor, and falling silent 
after taik that had travelled from Pe- 
trarch and Ariosto to that Faerie Queene 
which Edmund Spenser was writing, 
heard a faint sweet singing far across the 
deep. “ Hark!” breathed Sedley. “The 
strange sweet sound... surely mer- 
maiden singing!” 
“T know not,” 


replied Ferne, his 
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hands upon the railing. “ Perchaneo 
*tis so. They say there are fair wo) 
... The sound is gone. I would | 
might hear thy sister singing.” 

“How silver and how solemn is ¢! 
sky!” said his companion. “ Perha; 
was the echo of some heavenly strain. 
There goeth a great star! They say that 
the taii of such stars is portentous, sp: 
ing to men of doom.” 

His Captain laughed. “ Hast added so 
much astrology to thy store of learning? 
Now, goodwife Atropos may cut her 
thread by the light of a comet; but when 
the comet has flared away and the shearer 
returned to her shearing, then in the deep 
darkness, where even the stars shine not, 
the shorn thread may feel God’s thumb 
and forefinger, may know He hath yet 
His place. . .. How all the sea grows 
phosphorescent! and the stars do fall 
so thickly that there may be men a-dying. 
Well, before long there will be other 
giving of swords to Death!” 

In the silence which followed his words, 
lightly spoken as they were, young Sedley, 
who indeed owed very much to Mortimer 
Ferne, laid impulsively his hand upon 
his Captain’s hand. “On the night you 
give your sword to Death, how great a 
star shall fall! An I go first, I shall 
know when the trumpet sounds for your 
coming.” 

“When I give my sword to Death,” 
said Ferne, absently. “Ay, lad, when 
I give my sword to Death... . There 
again, do you not hear the singing? It 
is the wind, I think, and not the people 
of the sea. It hath a mocking sound. ... 
When I give my sword to Death.” 

From the tops above them fell a voice 
of Stentor. “Sail ho! sail ho!” Upon 
which, sea-kings as they were, they gave 
for the remainder of the tropic night 
small attention to verse or philosophy. 
With the morning the three ships counted 
to the general gain the downright sink- 
ing of a small fleet from Hispaniola, 
and the taking therefrom porcelain, many 
bales of rich silk and rosaries of gold 
beads, a balavs-ruby, twenty wedges of 
silver, and a chest well lined with ducats. 

With this treasure to hark them for- 
ward, on and on sailed the ships; and now 
land birds came to them, and now they 
passed, floating upon the water, the leafy 
branch of a strange tree with red, cuplike 
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blossoms. Full-sailed upon the quiet sea 
held their course, while the men 
upon them, eager-eyed and keen, watched 
for land and for the galleons of Spain. 
Content with the taking of the Star, 
calamity now kept away from the ships. 
None upon them died, few were sick, 
masters and captains were kind, mar- 
ners and landsmen trusted in their tried 
might and wealthy promises, and all the 
gales of heaven prospered the voyage. 

On the last day of July, seven weeks 
from that leave-taking in the tavern of 
the Triple Tun, they came to the rocky 
island of Tobago; watered there; then, 
driven by the constant wind, went on 
until faint upon the horizon rose the 
coast of the mainland. 

The mountains of Maccanoa in the isl- 
nd of Margarita loomed before them; 
they passed Coche, and on a night when 
light clouds obscured the moon approach- 
ed the pearl islet of Cubagua. With the 
dawn the Mere Honour and the Marigold 
entered the harbor of New Cadiz, and 
began to bombard that much - decayed 
town of the pearl-fishers. The Cygnet 
kept on to the slight settlement of La 
Rancheria, and met, emerging in hot 
haste from a little bay of blue crystal, 

galleén San José, one thousand 
tons, commanded by Antonio de Castro, 
very richly laden, sailing from Pucrto 
Bello to Santo Domingo, and carrying, 
moreover, a company of soldiers from 
Nueva Cordoba on the mainland to Pam- 
patar in Margarita. 


CHAPTER IV 


YRIADS of sea-birds, frightened 

by the thunder of the guns, fled 
screaming; the palm-fringed shores of the 
bay showed through the smoke brown and 
dim and far removed; hot indeed was the 
tropie morning in the core of that murk 
and flame and ear-splitting sound. Each 
of the combatants carried three tiers of 
ordnance; in each the guns were served 
by masters at their trade. Cannons and 
culverins, sakers and falcons, rent the air; 
then the Cygnet, having the wind of the 
Spaniard, laid her aboard, and the harque- 
busiers, ecaliver, and crossbow-men also 
began to speak. Together with the great 
guns they spoke to such effect that the 
fight beeame very deadly. Twice the 
English strove to enter the huge San 
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José, and twice the Spaniards, thick 
upon her as swarming bees, beat them 
back with sword and pike and blinding 
volleys from their musketeers. From the 
tops fell upon them stones and heated 
pitch; the hail-shot mowed them down; 
swordsmen and halberdiers thrust many 
from their footing, loosening forever- 
more their clutching fingers, forever stay- 
ed the hoarse shout in their throats. 
Many fell into the sea and were drowned 
before the soul could escape through 
gaping wounds; others reached their own 
decks to die there, or to lie writhing at 
the feet of the unhurt, who might not 
stay for the need of any comrade. At the 
second repulse there arose from the gal- 
leon a deafening cry of triumph. 

Ferne, erect against the break of the 
Cygnet’s poop, drawing a cloth tight with 
teeth and hand above a wound in his arm 
from which the blood was streaming, 
smiled at the sound, knotted his tourni- 
quet; then for the third time sprang upon 
that slanting, deadly bridge of straining 
ropes. His sword flashed above his head. 

“ Follow me—follow me!” he cried, and 
his face, turned over his shoulder, looked 
upon his men. A drifting smoke wreath 
obseured his form; then it passed, and 
he stood in the galleon’s storm of shot, 
poised above them, a single figure breath- 
ing war. Seen through the glare, the 
face was serene; only the eyes com- 
manded and compelled. The voice rang 
like a trumpet. “ Saint George and Mer- 
ry England! Come on, men!—come on, 
come on!” 

They poured over the side and across 
the chasm dividing them from their foes. 
A resistless force they came, following the 
gleam of a lifted sword, the “ On—on!” 
of a loved leader’s voice. Sir Mortimer 
touched the galleon’s side, ran through 
the body a man of Seville whose sword- 
point offered at his throat, and stood the 
next moment upon the poop of the San 
José. Robert Baldry, a cutlass be- 
tween his teeth, sprang after him; then 
came Sedley and Arden and the tide of 
the English. 

The Spanish captain met his death, as 
was fitting, at Ferne’s hand; the e>m- 
mandant of the soldiers fell to the share 
of Henry Sedley. The young man fought 
with dilated eyes, and white lips pressed 
together. Sir Mortimer, who fought with 
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narrowed eyes, who, quite ungarrulous by 
nature, yet ever grew talkative in such 
an hour as this, found time to note his 
lieutenant’s deeds, to throw to the brother 
of the woman he loved a “ Well done, 
dear lad!” Sedley held his head high; his 
leader’s praise wrought in him like wine. 
Ile had never seen a man who did not his 
best beneath the eyes of Sir Mortimer 
Ferne. . . . There, above the opposite an- 
gle of the poop, red gold, now seen but 
dimly through the reek of the guns, now 
in a moment of clear sunshine flaunting 
it undefiled, streamed the Spanish flag. 
Between him and that emblem of world- 
power the press was thick, for around it at 
bay were gathered many valiant men of 
Spain, fighting for their own. They who 
by the law of the strong were to inherit 
from them had yet to break that phalanx. 
Sedley threw himself forward, beat down 
a veteran of the Indies, swept on towards 
the goal of that hated banner. His en- 
emies withstood him, closed around him; 
in a moment he was:cut off from the Eng- 
lish, was gazing into Death’s eyes. With 
desperate courage he strove to thrust 
aside the spectre, but it came nearer, 
—and nearer,—and nearer. The blood 
from a cut across his temple was blinding 
him. He dashed it from him, and then 
—that was not Death’s face, but his Cap- 
tain’s. . . . Death slunk away. 

Ferne, whose dagger had made that 
rescue, whose sword was rapidly achiev- 
ing for the two of them a wizard’s circle, 
chided and laughed as he fought: 

“ What, lad! wouldst have played Sam- 
son among the Philistines? A man 
should better know his strength.—There, 
sefior! a St. George for your San Jago!— 
Well done again, Henry Sedley! but I 
must show you a better passado.—Have at 
thee, Don Inches!—Ah, Captain Baldry, 
Giles Arden, good Humphrey, give you 
welcome! Here’s room for Englishmen.— 
Well, die, then, pertinacious sefior !—Now, 
now, Henry Sedley, there are lions yet 
in your path, but not so many. Have 
at their golden banner an you prize the 
toy! No, Arden, no—let him take it 
single-handed. Our first battle is far be- 
hind us. . . . Now who leads here, since 
I think that he who did command is 
dead? Is it you, sefior?” 

The poop was a shambles, the San 
José from stem to stern in sorry case. 
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Underfoot lay the dead and wounded, }y; 
guns were silenced, her men-at-arms over. 
mastered. They had fought with 
perate bravery, but the third attack o¢ 
the English had been elemental jin ji 
force. A rushing wave, a devastati, 
flame, they had swept the ship, and | 
feat was the portion of their foes. Wa 
and forecastle were won, but upon 
poop a remnant yet struggled, though j; 
weakness and despair. It was to 

of this band that the Captain of th, 
Cyqnet addressed his latest words. Fye, 
as he spoke he parried the other’s thrust 
and felt that it had been given but half- 
heartedly. He had used the Spanish 
tongue, but when an answer came from 
the mailed figure before him it was couch 
ed in English. 

“ Not so, valiant sir,” it said, and ther 
was in the voice some haste and eager- 
ness. “Say rather I am led. Alas! when 
a man fights with his sword alone, his 
will being traitor to his hand!” 

“Since it is with the sword alone you 
fight, Spaniard with an English tongue,” 
replied his antagonist, “I do advise you 
to go seek your sword, seeing that with- 
out it you are naught.” As he spok 
he sent the other’s weapon hurtling into 
the sea. 

Its owner made a gesture of acqui- 
escence. “I surrender,” he said; then in 
an undertone: “He yonder with th 
plume, now that De Castro lies dead, is 
your fittest quarry. Drag him down and 
the herd is yours.” 

Ferne stared, then curled his li; 
“ Gramercy for your hint,” he said. “I 
pray you that henceforth we become the 
best of strangers.” 

A shout arose, and Sedley bore down 
upon them, his right arm high, ecrump!ed 
in his hand the folds, tarnished with 
smoke, riddled by shot, of the great en- 
sign. It was the beginning of the end. 
Half an hour later the red cross of St. 
George usurped the place of the golden 
flag. That same afternoon the Cygne? and 
the San José—the latter now manned 
by an English crew, with her former 
masters under hatches—appeared before 
La Rancheria, stormed the little settle- 
ment, and found there a slight treasure 
of pearls. More than this was accom- 
plished, for, boat-load after boat-load, tl 
Spanish survivors of the fight 


were 
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transferred from the galleon to a strip 
f lonely shore, and there left to shift 
themselves. One only of all that 
ree the Captain of the Cygnet detained, 
and that was the man who had used the 
tongue of England and the sword of 
Spain. With the sunset the Mere Hon- 

r and the Marigold, having left deso- 
lation behind them at New Cadiz, 
joined the Cygnet and her prize where 
lay at anchor between the two 
spits of sand that formed the harbor 
of La Rancheria. 

In the Mere Honour’s state-cabin the 
Admiral of the expedition formally em- 
braced and thanked his captain whose 
service to the common cause had been 
so great. It was, indeed, of magni- 
Not many hours had passed be- 
the frenzy of battle and this 
sunshiny morning; but time had been 
made and strength had been found to 
look to the cargo of the José. 
If wealth be good, it was worth the 
looking to, for not the Cacafuego had 
a richer lading. Gold and silver, ingots 
and bars and wrought images, they found, 
and a great store of precious stones. To 
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San 


cap all fortune, there was the galleon’s 
self, a great ship, seaworthy yet, despite 
the wounds of yesterday, mounting many 
guns, well supplied with powder, ammuni- 
tion, and military stores, English now in 
heart, and lacking nothing but an Eng- 


lish name. 
dav . 


This they gave her that same 
In the smoke and thunder of ev- 
ery cannon royal within the fleet San 
José vanished, and in his place arose 
the Pheniz. 

Exultant, flushed, many of them bear- 
ing wounds, the officers of the expedition 
and the gentlemen adventurers who had 
staked with them crowded the cabin of 
the Mere Honour. The sunshine stream- 
ing through the windows showed in high 
light bandaged heads or arms and faces 
haggard with victory. Wine had been 
spilled, and in the air there was yet the 
savor of blood. About each man just 
breathed some taint of savagery that v-as 
not yet beaten back after yesterday’s wild 
outburst and breaking of the bars. In 
some it took the form of the sleek stillness 
of the tiger; others were loud-voiced, rest- 
less, biting at their nails. Only to a few 
was it given to bear triumph soberly, 
vith room for other thoughts; to the most 


it came as a tumultuous passion, an irra- 
tional joy,a dazzling bandage to their eyes, 
beneath which they saw, with an inner 
vision, wealth a growing snowball and 
victory their familiar spirit. Among 
the adventurers from the Cygnet there 
was, moreover, an intoxication of feel- 
ing for the man who had led them in that 
desperate battle, whose subtle gift it 
was to strike fire from every soul whose 
circle touched his own. He was to them 
among ten thousand the captain of their 
choice, not loved the least because of that 
quality in him which gave ever just the 
praise which bred strong longing for 
desert of fame. Now he stood beside the 
Admiral, and spoke with ardor of the 
Englishmen who had won that fight, and 
very tenderly of the dead. They were not 
a few, for the battle had been long and 
doubtful. Simply and nobly he spoke, 
giving praise to thirsty souls; nor was he 
at fault that every word he uttered 
brought interest to himself of that per- 
sonal adoration and blind loyalty upon 
whose eagle flight a man is sometimes 
borne too high to see the valley and the 
dust thereof to which he must return. 

When he had made an end, there was 
first a silence more eloquent than speech, 
pregnant with the joy a man may take 
in his deed when he looks upon it and 
sees that it is good; then a wild cheer, 
thrice repeated, for Sir Mortimer Ferne. 
The name went out of the windows over 
the sea, and up to every man who sailed 
the ship. One moment Ferne stood, 
tasting his reward; for, though he knew 
it not, there was no sweeter morsel to 
him than the praise of men. Then, 
“Silence, friends!” he said. “To God 
the victory! And I hear naught of 
New Cadiz and other fortunate ships.” 
He drew swiftly from its sling his 
wounded arm and waved it above his 
head. “The Admiral!” he cried, and 
then, “ The Marigold!” 

When at last there was quiet in the 
cabin, Nevil, a man of Humphrey Gil- 
bert’s type, too lofty of mind to care 
who did the service, so that the service 
was done, began to speak of the captured 
galleon. “A noble ship—the Star come 
again, glorious in her resurrection robes! 
Who shall be her captain, teaching her 
to eschew old ways and serve the Queen ?” 
His eyes rested upon the galleon’s con- 
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queror. “Sir Mortimer Ferne, the elec- 
tion lies with you.” 

Ferne started sharply. “Sir, it is an 
honor I do not desire! As Admiral, I 
pray you to name the Captain of the 
Phenix.” 

A breathless hush fell upon the 
cabin. It was a great thing to be cap- 
tain of a great ship—so great a thing, 
so great a chance, that of the ad- 
venturers who had bravely fought on 
yesterday more than one felt his cheek 
grow hot and the blood drum in his ears. 
Arden cared not for preferment, but 
Henry Sedley’s eyes were very eager. 
Baldry, having no hopes of favor, sat 
like a stone, his great frame rigid, his 
nails white upon the hilt of his sword, 
his lips white and sneering beneath his 
short, black, strongly curling beard. 

The pause seemed of the longest; then, 
“Not so,” said the Admiral, quietly. 
“Tt is your right. We know that you 
will make no swerving from your duty 
to God, the Queen, and every soul that 
sails upon this adventure, which duty is 
to strengthen to the uttermost this new 
sinew of our enterprise. Mailed hand 
and velvet glove, you know their sev- 
eral uses, and the man whom you shall 
choose will be one to make the galleon’s 
name resound.” 

Ferne signed to the steward, and when 
the tankard was filled, raised the sherris 
to his lips. “I drink to Captain Robert 
Baldry, of the Phenix!” he said, bowed 
slightly to the man of his nomination, 
then turned aside to where stood Hen- 
ry Sedley. 

Around the cabin ran a deep murmur 
of reluctant assent to the wisdom of the 
choice and of tribute to the man who had 
just heaped before his personal enemy the 
pure gold of opportunity. Few were 
there from whom Baldry had not won 
dislike, but fewer yet who knew him 
not for a captain famous for victory 
against odds, trained for long years in 
the school of these seas, at once desperate 
and wary, a man of men for adventure 
such as theirs. He had made known far 
and wide the name of that his ship which 
the sea took, and for the Pheniz he well 
might win a vet greater renown. 

Now the red blood flooded his face, and 
he started up, speaking thickly. “ You are 
Admiral of us all, Sir John Nevil! I 





do understand that it is yours to make 
disposition in a matter such as this. I 
take no favor from the hand of Sir 
Mortimer Ferne!” 

“T give you none,” said Ferne, coldly. 
“Favors I keep for friendship, but I deny 
not justice to my foe.” 

The Admiral’s grave tones prevented 
Baldry’s answer. “Do you appeal to me 
as Admiral? Then I also adjudge you 
the command of the galleon. The Star 
did very valiantly; look to it that the 
Phenix prove no laggard.” 

“Hear me swear that I will make her 
more famous than is Drake’s Golden 
Hind!” cried Baldry, his exultation 
breaking bounds. “Sir John, you have 
knowledge of men, and I thank you! Sir 
Mortimer Ferne, I will give account—” 

“Not to me, sir,” interrupted Ferne, 
haughtily. “I have but one account with 
you, and that my sword shall hereaf- 
ter audit.” 

“Sir, I am content!” cried the other, 
fiercely, then turning again to the Ad- 
miral, broke into a laugh that was impish 
in its glee. “Ah, I’ve needed to feel my 
hand on my ship’s helm! Sir John, 
shall i have my sixty tall fellows again, 
with just a small levy from the Mere 
Honour, the Marigold, and the Cygnet?” 

“Yes,” answered the Admiral, and 
presently, by his rising, declared the 
council ended, whereupon the adventurers 
dispersed to their several ships where 
they lay at anchor in the crystal harbor, 
the watchmen in the tops straining eyes, 
on the decks mariners and soldiers as 
jubilant as were ever men who did battle 
on the seas. Only the Cygnet’s boat, rock- 
ing beneath the stern of the Mere 
Honour, waited for its Captain, who tar- 
ried with the Admiral. 

In the state-cabin the two men sat for 
some moments in silence, the Admiral 
covering with his hand his bearded lips, 
Ferne with head thrown back against 
the wall and half-closed eyes. In the 
strong light with which the cabin was 
flooded his countenance now showed of a 
somewhat worn and haggard beauty. 
Drunken and forgotten was the wine of 
battle, gone the lofty and impassioned 
vein; after the exaltation came the mel- 
ancholy fit, and the man who, mailed in 
activities, was yet, beneath that armor, 
a dreamer and a guesser of old riddles, 
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had let the fire burn low, and was gone 
down into the shadowy places. 

“ Mortimer,” spoke the Admiral, and 
waited. ‘The other moved, drew a long 
breath, and then with a short laugh came 
back to the present. 

“ My friend . . . How iron is our des- 
tiny! Do I hate that man too greatly? 
One might say, I think, that I loved him 
well, seeing that I have lent my shoulder 
for him to climb upon.” 

“Mortimer, Mortimer,” said WNevil, 
“vou know that I love you. My friend, 
I pray you to somewhat beware yourself. 
I think there is in your veins a subtle 
poison may work you harm.” 

Ferne looked steadfastly upon him. 
“What is its name?” 

The other shook his head. “I know 
not. It is subtle. Perhaps it is pride— 
ambition too inwrought with fairest 
qualities to show as such,—never love of 
self, but, deep at the root of all your 
doubtings, that assurance of self which 
hath its peril. Perhaps I mistake and your 
blood doth run as healthfully as a child’s. 
But you are of those who ever breed 
in others speculation, wilding fancies. 
. . . When a man doth all things too well, 
what is there left for God to do but to 
break and crumble and remould? If I 
do you wrong, blame, if you will, my 
love, which is jealous for you—friend 
whom I value, soldier and knight whom 
I have ever thought the fair ensample 
of our time!” 

“T hold many men, known and un- 
known, within myself,” said Ferne, slow- 
ly. “I think it is always so with those 
of my temper. But over that hundred 
I am centurion.” 

“God forgive me if I misjudge one of 
their number,” answered the other. “The 
centurion I have never doubted nor will 
doubt.” 

Another silence; then, “ Will you see 
that Spaniolated Englishman, my prison- 
er?” asked Sir Mortimer. “ He is under 
charge without.” 

The Admiral put to his lips a golden 
whistle, and presently there stood in 
the cabin a slight man of not unpleasing 
countenance—blue eyes, brown hair, un- 
furrowed brow, and beneath a seant and 
silky beard a chin as softly rounded as 
a woman’s.—His name and estate? Fran- 
cis Sark, gentleman.—English? So born 
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and bred, cousin and sometime servant 
to my lord cf Shrewsbury.—And what 
did my English gentleman, my cousin to 
an English nobleman, upon the galleon 
San José? Alack, sirs! were English- 
men upon Spanish ships so unknown 
a spectacle ? 

“T have found them,” quoth the Ad- 
miral, “ rowing in Spanish galleys, naked, 
searred, chained, captives and martyrs.” 

Said Ferne, “ You, sir, fought in Milan 
mail, standing beside the captain of sol- 
diers from Nueva Cordoba.” 

“ And if I did,” answered boldly their 
prisoner, “none the less was I slave and 
captive, constrained to serve detested 
masters. Where needs must I fight, I 
fought to the purpose. Doth not the 
galley-slave pull strongly at the oar, 
though the chase be English and of his 
own blood ?” 

“ He toils under the whip,” said Ferne. 
“ Now what whip did the Spaniard use ?”’ 

“He is dead, and his men await 
succor on that lonely coast where you 
left them,” was Master Francis Sark’s 
somewhat singular reply. “ There is left 
in the fortress of Nueva Cordoba a 
single company of soldiers; the battery at 
the river’s mouth hath another. Luiz de 
Guardiola commands the citadel, and he 
is a strong man, but Pedro Mexia at the 
Bocea is so easy-going that his sentinels 


nod their nights away. In the port ride © 


two caravels—eighty tons, no more—and 
their greatest gun a demi-cannon. The 
town is a cowardly place of priests, wo- 
men, and rich men, but it holds every 
peso of this year’s treasure gathered 
against the coming of the plate - fleet. 
There is much silver with pearls from 
Margarita, and crescents of gold from 
Guiana, and it all lies in a house of white 
stone on the north side of the square. 
Mayhap De Guardiola up in the fortress 
watches, but all else, from Mexia to the 
last muleteer, think themselves as safe as 
in the lap of the Blessed Virgin. The 
plate-fleet stays at Cartagena, because of 
the illness of its Admiral, Don Juan de 
Maeda y Espinosa. . . . I show you, sirs, 
a bird’s nest worth the robbing.” 

“You are a galley-slave the most cir- 
cumstantial I have ever met,” said Ferne. 
“Tf there are nets about this tree, I will 
wring your neck for the false songster 
that you are.” 
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“You shall go with us bird’s-nesting,” 
said the Admiral. 

“ That falls in with my humor,” Master 
Sark made answer. “ For, look you, there 
are such things as a heavy score and an 
ancient grudge, to say nothing of true 
service to a true Queen.” , 

“Then,” said the Admiral, “ you shall 
feed fat your grudge. But if what you 
have told me is leasing and not truth, I 
will hang you from the yard-arm of 
my ship!” 

“It is God’s truth,” swore the other. 
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Thus it was that, having, like all Eng- 
lish adventurers upon Spanish seas, to 
trust to strange guides, the Mere Honour, 
the Cygnet, the Marigold, and the Phenix 
shaped their course for the mainland 
and Nueva Cordoba, where were bars of 
silver, pearls, and gold crescents, and up 
in the eastle that fierce hawk De Guar- 
diola, who cared little for the town 
that was young and weak, but much 
for gold, the fortress, and his own grim 
will and pleasure. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


The Wanderlust 


BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


A-whispering, a-whispering, it never gave me rest, 


() H, the voice came again when the fields were bare for sowing— 


“Oh, lad, the world is white with Spring, Oh, lad, be up and going— 
Down the wide road, the free road that stretches to the West.” 


I looked adown the wide road and I was fain to go; 
I looked into a stranger’s eyes and I was fain to stay; 
But still the whisper burned like flame that flickers to and fro, 
“ There’s much to see and much to find, away, my lad, away!” 


Oh, the voice came again when the grain was in the growing— 
A-crying and a-crying, it followed where I went, 

“Oh, lad, the Summer trails are clear, Oh, lad, be up and going— 
Through the far way, the green way, the way of all content.” 


I looked upon the far trail and I was fain to go; 

I looked within my sweetheart’s eyes and fain to stay was I; 
But still the voice kept pace with me adown the blossomed row, 

“ There’s much to see and much to find, oh, lad, before you die.” 


Oh, the voice comes again when the fields are ripe for mowing— 
A-clamoring, a-clamoring, I may not choose but heed, 

“Oh, lad, the keen wind fills the sails, Oh, lad, be up and going—- 
The unplumbed seas, the unfound lands are waiting on your speed!” 


I look across the wondrous world—I may not choose but go; 
I kiss my wife upon her mouth nor make her prayers reply; 
Oh, voice that is the soul of me, I follow high or low— 


There’s much to see and much to find—good-by, my sweet, good-by. 
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The Immediate Jewel 


BY MARGARET DELAND 


“ Good name, in man and woman, dear my 
lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls.” 
—Othello, 


I 


HEN James Graham, carpenter, 
\W enlisted, it was with the as- 

surance that if he lost his life 
his grateful country would provide for 
his widow. He did lose it, and Mrs. Gra- 
ham received, in exchange for a husband 
and his small earnings, the sum of $12 
a month. But when you own your own 
very little house, with a dooryard for 
chickens (and such stray dogs and cats 
as quarter themselves upon you), and 
enough grass for a cow, and a friendly 
neighbor to remember your potato-barrel, 
why, you can get along—somehow. In 
Lizzie Graham’s case nobody knew just 
how, because she was not one of the 
confidential kind. But certainly there 
were days in winter when the house was 
chilly, and months when fresh meat 
was unknown, and years when a new 
dress was not thought of. This state of 
things is not remarkable, taken in con- 
nection with an income of $144 a year, 
and a New England village where people 
all do their own work, so that a woman 
has no chance to hire out. 

All the same, Mrs. Graham was not 
an object of charity. Had she been that, 
she would have been promptly sent to 
the Poor Farm. No sentimental con- 
sideration of a grateful country would 
have moved Jonesville to philanthropy; 
it sent its paupers to the Poor Farm with 
prompt common sense. 

When Jonesville’s old school-teacher, 
Mr. Nathaniel May, came wandering 
back from the great world, quite penni- 
less, almost blind, and with a faint mist 
across his pleasant mind, Jonesville saw 
nothing for him but the Poor Farm... . 
Nathaniel had been away from home for 
many years; rumors came back, occa- 
sionally, that he was going to make his 





fortune in some patent, and Jonesville 
said that if he did it would be a good 
thing for the town, for Nathaniel wasn’t 
one to forget his friends. “ He'll give 
us a library,” said Jonesville, grinning; 
“ Nat was a great un for books.” How- 
ever, Jonesville was still without its 
library, when, one August day, the stage 
dropped a gentle, forlorn figure at the 
door of Dyer’s Hotel. 

“T’m Nat May,” he said; “ well, it’s 
good to get home!” 

He brought with him, as the sum of 
his possessions, a dilapidated leather 
hand-bag full of strange wheels and lit- 
tle reflectors, and small, scratched lenses; 
the poor clothes upon his back; and 
twenty-four cents in his pocket. He 
walked hesitatingly, with one hand out- 
stretched to feel his way, for he was near- 
ly blind; but he recognized old friends 
by their voices, and was full of simple 
joy at meeting them. 

“T have a very wonderful invention,” 
he said, in his eager voice, his blind eyes 
wide and luminous; “and very valuable. 
But I have not been financially successful, 
so far. I shall be, of course. But in the 
city no one seemed willing to wait for 
payment for my board, so the authorities 
advised me to come home; and, in fact, 
assisted me to do so. But when I finish 
my invention, I shall have ample means.” 

Jonesville, lounging on the porch of 
Dyer’s Hotel, grinned, and said, “ That’s 
all right, Nat; you'll be a rich man one 
of these days!” And then it tapped its 
forehead significantly, and whispered, 
“Too bad!” and added (with ill-concealed 
pleasure at finding new misfortune to 
talk about) that the Selectmen had told 
Mr. Dean, the superintendent, that he 
could call at Dyer’s Hotel—to which Na- 
thaniel, peacefully and pennilessly, had 
drifted—and take him out to the Farm. 

“Sam Dyer says he’!] keep him till next 
week,” Mrs. Butterfield told Lizzie Gra- 
ham; “but, course, he can’t just let him 
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set down at the hotel for the rest of his 
natural life. And Nat May would do 
it, you know.” 

“T believe he would,” Lizzie Graham 
admitted; “ he was always kind of simple 
that way, willin’ to take and willin’ to 
give. Don’t you mind how ne used to be 
always sharin’ anything he had? James 
used to say Nat never knowed his own 
things belonged to him.” 

“ Folks like that don’t never get rich,” 
Mrs. Butterfield said; “but there! you 
like ’em.” 

The two women were walking down a 
stony hillside, each with a lard-pail full 
of blueberries. It was a hot. August 
afternoon; a northwest wind, harsh and 
dry, tore fiercely across the scrub-pines and 
twinkling birches of the sun-baked pas- 
tures. Lizzie Graham held on to her sun- 
bonnet, and stopped in a scrap of shade 
under a meagre oak to get breath. 

“My! I don’t like wind,” she said, 
laughing. ' 

“TLet’s set down a while,” Mrs. Butter- 
field suggested. 

“T’d just as leaves,” Lizzie said, and 
took off her blue sunbonnet and fanned 
herself. She was a pretty woman still, 
though she was nearly fifty; her hair 
was russet red, and blew about her fore- 
head in !ittle curls; her eyes, brown like 
a brook in shady places, and kind. It 
was a mild face, but not weak. Below 
them the valley shimmered in the heat; 
the grass was hot and brittle underfoot; 
popples bent and twisted in a scorching 
wind, and a soft, dark glitter of move- 
ment ran through the pines on the op- 
posite hillside. 

“The Farm ain’t got a mite of shade 
round it,” Lizzie said; “just sets there 
at the crossroads and bakes.” 

“You was always great for trees,” Mrs. 
Butterfield said; “ your house is too dark 
for my taste. If I was you, I’d cut down 
that biggest ellum.” 

“Out it down! Well, I suppose you'll 
laugh, but them trees are real kind o’ 
friends. There! I knowed you’d laugh; 
but I wouldn’t eut down a tree any more 
’an I’d—I don’t know what!” 

“They do darken.” 

“Some. But only in summer; and 
then you want ’em to. And the Poor 
Farm ain’t got a scrap of shade!—I won- 
der if he feels it, bein’ sent there?’ 
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“T ain’t seen him, but Josh told me 
he was terrible Lroke up over it. Told 
me he just set and wrung his hands when 
Hiram Wells told him he’d got to go. 
Josh said it was real pitiful. But what 
can you do? He’s ’bout blind; and he 
ain’t just right, either.” 

“ How ain’t he just right?” 

“Well, you know, Nathaniel was al- 
ways one of the dreamin’ kind; a real 
good man, but he wa’n’t like folks.” 

Lizzie nodded. 

“And if you remember, he was all 
the time inventin’ things. Well, now 
he’s got set that he can invent a machine 
so as you can see the dead. I mean 
spirits. Well, of course he’s crazy. 
Josh says he’s crazy as a bluefish. But 
what’s troublin’ him now is that he can’t 
finish his machine. He says that if he 
goes to the Farm, what with him bein’ 
blindish and not able to do for himself, 
that his glasses and wheels—and dear 
knows what all that he’s got for ghost- 
seein’—will get all smashed up. An’ I 
guess he’s "bout right. They’re terrible 
crowded, Mis’ Dean says. Nat allows 
that if he could stay at Dyer’s, or some 
place, a couple of months, where he could 
work, quiet, he’d make so much money 
that he’d pay his board ten times over. 
Crazy. But then, I can’t help bein’ sorry 
for him. Some folks don’t mind the 
troubles of crazy folks, but I don’t know 
why they ain’t as hard to bear as sensible 
folks’ troubles.” 

“ Harder maybe,” Lizzie said. 

“Josh said he just set and wrung his 
hands together, and he says to Hiram 
Wells, he says, ‘Gimme a month—and 
Tll finish it. For the sake,’ he says, ‘ of 
the blessed dead.’ Gave you goose-flesh, 
Josh said.” 

“You can see that he believes in his 
machine.” 

“ Oh, he’s just as sure as he’s alive!” 

“But why can’t he finish it at the 
Farm? I guess Mis’ Dean would give 
him a closet to keep it in.” 

“Closet? Mercy! He’s got it all 
spread out on a table in his room at the 
hotel. Them loafers go up and look 
at it, and bust right out laughin’. Josh 
says it’s all little wheels and _ lookin’- 
glasses, and they got to be balanced just 
so. Mis’ Dean ain’t got a spot he could 
have for ten minutes at a time.” 
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They were silent for a few minutes, 
and then Lizzie Graham said: “ Does he 
feel bad at bein’ a pauper? The Mays 
was always respectable. Old Mis’ May 
was real proud.” 

Mrs. Butterfield ruminated: “ Well, he 
don’t like it, course. But he said (you 
know he’s ecrazy)—‘I am _ nothin’, he 
says, ‘and my pride is less than nothin’. 
But for the sake of the poor Dead, grant 


me time,’ he says. Ain’t it pitiful? Al- 
most makes you feel like lettin’ him 
wait. But what’s the use? There ain’t 


nothin’ to it.” 

Lizzie Graham nodded. “ But there’s 
people would pay money for one of them 
machines—if it worked.” 

“That’s what he said; he said he’d 
make a pile of money. But he didn’t 
care about that, except then he could pay 
board to Dyer, if Dyer’d let him stay.” 

“ An’ won't he?” 

“No; and I don’t see as he has 


any 
call to, any more ’an you or me.” 

Lizzie Graham plucked at the dry 
grass at her side. “That’s so. *Tain’t 


one person’s chore more ’an another’s. 
But—there! If this wa’n’t Jonesville, 
I believe I’d- let him stay with me till 
he finishes up hjs machine.” 

“Why, Lizzie Graham!” cried Mrs. 
Butterfield, “what you talkin’ about? 
You couldn’t do it—you. You ain’t got 
to spare, in the first place. And any- 
way, him an unmarried man, and you 
a widow woman! Besides, he’ll never 
finish it.” 

Lizzie’s face reddened angrily. “ Guess 
1 could have a visitor as well as anybody.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean you wouldn’t be 
a good provider,” Mrs. Butterfield said, 
turning red herself. “I meant folks 
would talk.” 

“Folks could find something better to 
talk about,” Lizzie said; “ Jonesville is 


just nothin’ but a nest o’ real mean, 
lyin’ gossip!” 
“Well, that’s so,” Mrs. Butterfield 


agreed, placidly. 
Lizzie Graham put on her sunbonnet. 
Setter be gettin’ along,” she said. 
Mrs. Butterfield rose ponderously. 
“And they’d say you was a spiritualist, 
too; they’d say you took him to get his 
ghost-machine made.” 

“That’s just what I would do,” the 
other answered, sharply. “I ain’t a mite 
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of a-spiritualist, and I don’t believe in 
ghosts; but I believe in bein’ kind to 
a poor man.” 

“T believe in keepin’ a good name,” 
Mrs. Butterfield said, dryly. 

They went on down the windy pasture 
slope in silence; the mullein candles 
blossomed shoulder-high, and from under- 
foot came the warm, aromatic scent of 
sweet-fern. Once they stopped for some 
more blueberries, with a desultory word 
about the heat; then they picked their way 
around juniper-bushes, and over great 
knees of granite, hot and slippery, and 
through low, sweet thickets of bay. At 
the foot of the hill the shadows were 
stretching across the road, and the wind 
was flagging. 

“My. ain’t the shade good?” Lizzie 
said, when they stopped under her great 
elm; “I couldn’t bear to live where there 
wa’n’t trees.” 

“There’s always shade on one side or 
another of the Poor Farm, anyway,” Mrs. 
Butterfield said, “’cept at noon. And 
then he could set indoors. It won’t 
be anything so bad, Lizzie. Now don’t 
you get to worryin’ ’bout him;—I know 


you, Lizzie Graham!” she ended, her 
eyes twinkling. 
Lizzie took off her sunbonnet again 


and fanned herself; she looked at her 
eld neighbor anxiously. 

“Say, now, Mis’ Butterfield, honest: 
do you think folks would talk ?” 

“Tf you took Nat in and kep’ him? 
Course they would! You know they 
would; you know this here town. And 
no wonder they’d talk. You’re a nice- 
appearin’ woman, Lizzie, yet. No; I 
ain’t one to flatter; you are. And ain’t 
he a man? and a likely man, too, for all 
he’s crazy. Course they’d talk! Now, 
Lizzie, don’t you get to figgerin’ on this. 
It’s just like you! How many cats have 
you got on your hands now? I bet you’re 
feedin’ that lame dog yet.” 

Mrs. Graham laughed, but would not 
say. 

“Nat will get along at the Farm 'real 
good, after he gets used to it,” Mrs. But- 
terfield went on, coaxingly; “ Dean ain’t 
hard. And Mis’ Dean’s many a time 
told me what a good table they set 
the paupers.” 

“°Tain’t the 
trouble Nat May.” 
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“Well, Lizzie, now you promise me 
you won’t think anything more about 
him visitin’ you?” Mrs. Butterfield look- 
ed at her anxiously. 

“T guess Jonesville knows me, af- 
ter I’ve lived here all my life!” Lizzie 
said, evasively. 

“Knows you?” Mrs. Butterfield said; 
“what’s that got to do with it? You 
know Jonesville; that’s more to the 
point.” 

“Tt’s a mean place!” Lizzie said, 
angrily. 

“T’m not sayin’ it ain’t,” Mrs. Butter- 
field agreed. “ Well, Lizzie, you’re good, 
but you ain’t real sensible,” she ended, 
affectionately. 

Lizzie laughed, and swung her gate 
shut. She stood leaning on it a minute, 
looking after Mrs. Butterfield laborious- 
ly climbing the hill, until the road be- 
tween its walls of rusty hazel-bushes and 
its fringe of joepye- weed and golden- 
rod turned to the left and the stout, 
kindly figure disappeared. The great 
elm moved softly overhead, and Lizzie 
glanced up through its branches, all 
hung with feathery twigs, at the deep 
August sky. 

“ Jonesville’s never talked about me!” 
she said to herself, proudly. “I mayn’t 
be wealthy, but I got a good name. 
Course it wouldn’t do to take Nat; but 
my! ain’t it a poor planet where you 
can’t do a kind act?” 


IT 


Nathaniel May sat in his darkness, 
brooding over his machine. Since it had 
been definitely arranged that he was to 
go to the Poor Farm, he did not care 
how soon he went; there was no need, he 
told Dyer, to keep him for the few days 
which had been promised. 

“T had thought,” he said, patiently, 
“that some one would take me in and 
help me finish my machine—for the cer- 
tain profit that I could promise them. 
But nobody seems to believe in me,” 
he ended. 

“Oh, folks believe in you, all right, 
Mr. May,” Dyer told him; “but they 
don’t believe in your machine. See?” 

Nathaniel’s face darkened. “ Blind— 
blind!” he said. 

“How did it come on you?” Dyer 
asked, sympathetically. 
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“T was not speaking of myself,” 
Nathaniel told him, hopelessly. 

There was really no doubt that the 
poor, gentle mind had staggered under 
the weight of hope; but it was hardly 
more than a deepening of old vagueness, 
an intensity of absorbed thought upon 
unpractical things. The line between 
sanity and insanity is sometimes a very 
faint one; no one can quite dare to say 
just when it has been crossed. But this 
mild creature had crossed it somewhere 
in the beginning of his certainty that he 
was going to give the world the means 
of seeing the unseen. That this great 
gift should be flung into oblivion, all 
for the want, as he believed, of a little 
time, broke his poor heart. When Lizzie 
Graham came to see him, she found him 
sitting in his twilight, his elbows on his 
knees, his head in his long, thin hands. 
On one hollow cheek there was a glisten- 
ing wet streak. He put up a forlornly 
trembling hand and wiped it away when 
he heard her voice. 

“ Yes; yes, I do recognize it, ma’am,” he 
said; “I ean tell voices better than I used 
to be able to tell faces. You are Jim 
Graham’s wife? Yes; yes, Lizzie Gra- 
ham. Have you heard about me, Lizzie? 
I am not going to finish my machine. 
T am to be sent to the Farm.” 

“Yes, I heard,” she said. 

They were in the big, bare office of 
the hotel. The August sunshine lay dim 
upon the dingy window-panes; the walls, 
stained by years of smoke and grime, 
were hidden by yellowing advertisements 
of reapers and horse liniments; in the 
centre was a dirty iron stove. A poor, 
gaunt room, but a haven to Nathaniel 
May, awaiting the end of hope. 

“T heard,” Lizzie Graham said; she 
leaned forward and stroked his hand. 
“But maybe you can finish it at the 
Farm, Nathaniel ?” 

“No,” he said, sadly; “no; I know 
what it’s like at the Farm. There is no 
room there for anything but bodies. No 
time for anything but Death.” 

“How long would it take you to put 
it together?” she asked; and Dyer, who 
was lounging across his counter, shook 
his head at her, warningly. 

“There ain’t nothin’ to it, Mrs. Gra- 
ham,” he said, under his breath; “ he’s—” 
He tapped his forehead significantly. 
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“Oh, man!” Nathaniel cried out, pas- 
sionately, “ you don’t know what you say! 
Are the souls of the departed ‘ nothing ’? 
I have it in my hand—right here in my 
hand, Lizzie Graham—to give the world 
the gift of sight. And they won’t give 
me a crust of bread and a roof over my 
head till I ean offer it to them!” 

“ Couldn’t somebody put it together for 
you?” she asked, the tears in her eyes. 
“T would try, Nathaniel ;—you could ex- 
plain it to me; I could come and see you 
every day, and you could tell me.” 

His face brightened into a smile. “ No, 
kind woman. Only I can do it. I can’t 
see very clearly, but there is a glimmer 
of light, enough to get it together. But 
it would take at least two months; at 
least two months. The doctor said the 
light would last, perhaps, three months. 
Then I shall be blind. But if I could 
give eyes to the blind world before I go 
into the dark, what matter? What mat- 
ter, I say?” he cried, brokenly. 

Lizzie was silent. Dyer shook his 
head, and tapped his forehead again; 
then he lounged out from behind his 
counter, and settled himself in one of 
the armchairs outside the office door. 

Nathaniel dropped his head upon his 
breast, and sunk back into his dreams. 
The office was very still, except for two 
bluebottle flies butting against the ceil- 
ing and buzzing up and down the win- 
dow- panes. A hot wind wandered in 
and flapped a mowing-machine poster on 
the wall; then dropped, and the room was 
still again, except that leaf shadows 
moved across the square of. sunshine on 
the bare boards by the open door. When 
Lizzie got up to go, he did not hear her 
kind good-by until she repeated it, touch- 
ing his shoulder with her friendly hand. 
Then he said, hastily, with a faint frown: 
“ Good-by. Good-by.” And sank again 
into his daze of disappointment. 

Lizzie wiped her eyes furtively before 
she went out upon the hotel porch; there 
Dyer, balancing comfortably on two legs 
of his chair, detained her with his slow 
drawl of gossip about Nathaniel. Hiram 


Wells came up;—a much - gnawed bar 
between two hitching- posts had been 
sheathed with zine, and made a comfort- 
able support for his lazy arms. 

“Well, Lizzie, seen any ghosts?” he 
said. 
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“T seen somebody that ’ll be a ghost 
pretty soon if you send him off to the 
Farm,” Lizzie said, sharply. 

“Well,” Hiram said, “I don’t see 
what’s to be done—’less some nice, likely 
woman comes along and marries him.” 

Dyer snickered. Lizzie turned very 
red, and started home down the elm- 
shaded street. When she reached her 
little gray house under its big tree, she 
went first into the cow-barn—a crumbling 
lean-to with a sagging roof—to see if a 
sick deg which had found shelter there was 
comfortable. It seemed to Lizzie that his 
bleared eyes should be washed; and she 
did this before she went through her 
kitchen into a shed-room where she slept. 
There she sat down in hurried and frown- 
ing preoccupation, resting her elbows 
on her knees and staring blankly at the 
braided mat on the floor. As she sat 
there her face reddened; and once she 
laughed, nervously. “ An’ 
fifty!” she said to herself... . 

The next morning she went to see 
Nathaniel again. 

H[e was up-stairs in a little hot room 
under the sloping eaves. He was bending 
over, straining his poor eyes close to 
some small wheels and bands and re- 
flectors arranged on a shaky table. He 
weleomed her eagerly, and with all the 
excitement of conviction plunged at once 
into an explanation of his principle. 
Then suddenly conviction broke into 
despair: “I am not to be allowed to 
finish it!” He gave a quick sob, like a 
child. He had forgotten Lizzie’s presence. 

“Nathaniel,” she said, and paused; 
then began again: “ Nathaniel—” 

“Who is here? Oh yes: Lizzie Gra- 
ham. Kind woman; kind woman.” 

“ Nathaniel, you know I ain’t got 
means; I’m real poor,—” 

“ Are you?” he said, with instant con- 
cern. “Iam sorry. If I could help you 
—if I had anything of my own—or if 
they will let me finish my machine; then I 
shall have all the money I want, and I will 
help you; I will give you all you need. 
I will give to all who ask!” he said, joy- 
fully; then again, abruptly: “ But no; 
but no; I am not allowed to finish it.” 

“Nathaniel, what I was going to say 
was—I am real poor. I got James’s pen- 
sion, and our house out on the upper 
road ;—do you mind it—a mite of a house, 
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with a big elm right by the gate? And 
woods on the other side of the road? 
Real shady and pleasant. And I got 
eight hens and a cow;—well, she’ll come 
in in September, and I’ll have real good 
milk all winter. Maybe this time I could 
raise the calf, if it’s a heifer. Generally 
I sell it; but if you—well, it might pay 
to raise it, if—we—” Lizzie stammered 
with embarrassment. 

Nathaniel had forgotten her again; his 
head had fallen forward on his breast, 
and he sighed heavily. 

“You see, I am poor,” Lizzie said; 
“vou wouldn’t have comforts.” 

Nathaniel was silent. 

Lizzie laughed, nervously. 
Seems queer; but—will you?” 

Nathaniel, waking from his troubled 
dream, said, patiently: “ What did you 
say? I ask your pardon; I was not lis- 
tening.” 


“Well? 


“Why,” Lizzie said, her face very red, 
“T was just saying—if—if you didn’t 
mind getting married, Nathaniel, you 
could come and live with me ?”’ 

“ Married?” he said, vacantly. 
whom ?” 

“ Me,” she said. 

Nathaniel’s mild face 
her in astonishment. 
peated. 

“If you lived with me, you could fin- 
ish the machine; 


“ To 


turned toward 
“ Married!” he re- 


there’s an attic over 
my house; I guess it’s big enough. Only, 
we'd have to be married, I’m afraid. 
Jonesville is a mean place, Nathaniel. 
We'd have to be married. But you could 
finish the machine.” 

He stood up, trembling, the tears sud- 
denly running down his face. “ Finish 
it?” he said, in a whisper. “Oh, you 
are not deceiving me? You would not 
deceive me?” 

“T don’t see why you couldn’t finish 
it,” she told him, kindly. “ But, Nathan- 
iel, mind, I am poor. You wouldn’t get 
as good victuals even as you would at 
the Farm. And you’d have to marry 
me, or folks would talk about me. But 
you could finish your machine.” 


Nathaniel lifted his dim eyes to 
heaven. 
Ill 


“ Well,” said Mrs. Butterfield, “I sup- 
pose you know your own business. But 
my goodness sakes alive!” 
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Lizzie 


“T just thought I’d tell you,” 
said. 

“ But, Lizzie Graham! you ain't got 
the means.” 

“T can feed him.” 

“ There’s his clothes; why, my land—” 

“T told Hiram Wells that if the town 
would see to his clothes, I’'d do the rest. 
They’d have to clothe him if he went to 
the Farm.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Butterfield, “I nev 
er in all my born days— 
don’t. My goodness,—I—I ain’t got no 
words! Why, his victuals—” 

“He ain’t hearty. Sam Dyer told me 
he wa’n’t hearty.” 

“Well, then, Sam Dyer had better feed 
him, ’stid o’ puttin’ it onto you!” 

Lizzie was silent. Then she said, with 
a short sigh, “ Course if I could ’a’ just 
taken him in an’ kep’ him—but 
said folks would talk—” 

“Well, I guess so. Course they'd talk 
—you know this place. You've always 
been well thought of in Jonesville, but 
that would ’a’ been the end of you, far 
as bein’ respectable goes.” 

“Well, you can’t 
spectable.” 

“No; I can’t say it ain’t respectable; 
but I can say it’s the foolishest thing I 
ever heard of. An’ wrong 
anything foolish is wrong.” 

“Anything cruel is 
said, stubbornly. 

“Well, you was crazy to think of hav- 
in’ him visit you. But it don’t follow, 
*cause he can’t be visitin’ you, that you 
got to go marry him.” 


Lizzie, now 


you 


say this ain’t re- 


too; "cause 


wrong,” Lizzie 


“T got to do something,” Lizzie said, 
desperately; “I'd never have a minute’s 
peace if he had to go to the Farm.” 

“He'd be more comfortable there.” 


“THis stomach might be,” Lizzie ad- 
mitted. 
“ Well, then!” Mrs. Butterfield de- 


clared, triumphantly. “ Now you just let 
him go, Lizzie. You just be sensible.” 
“Vm goin’ to marry him. I’m goin’ 
to take him round to Rev. Niles day after 
to-morrow; he said he’d marry us.” 


Mrs. Butterfield gasped. “ Well, if 
Rev. Niles does that!— There! You 


know he used to be ’Piscopal; they’ll do 
anything. 

told him ?” 
“Oh, nothin’ much; I asked him about 


What did he say when you 
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him visitin’ me, an’ he said it wa’n’t just 
customary. Said it was better to get 
married. Said we must avoid the ap- 
pearance of evil. Anyway in the town 
of Jonesville.” 

“Well, I ain’t sayin’ he ain’t right; 
but—” Then, in despair, she turned to 
ridicule: “ Folks ‘Il say you’re marryin’ 
him "cause you expect he’ll make money 
on his ghost-machine!” 

“Well, you tell ’em I don’t believe 
in ghosts. That Il settle that.” 

“Tf folks knew you didn’t believe in 
any hereafter, they’d say you was a 
wicked woman!” cried Mrs. Butterfield, 
angrily ;—* an’ that fool machine—” 

“T never said I didn’t believe in a 
hereafter. Course his machine ain’t 
That’s what makes it so pitiful.” 

“ He'll never finish it.” 

“Course he won’t. That’s why I’m 
takin’ him.” 

“Well, my sakes!” said Mrs. Butter- 
field, helplessly. And then, angrily 
again, “ Course if you set out to go your 
own way, I suppose you don’t expect 
no help from them as thinks you are 
all wrong?” 

“T do not,” Lizzie said, steadily; and 
then a spark glinted in her leaf-brown 
eye: “Folks that have means, and yet 
would let that poor unfortunate be taken 
to the Farm—TI wouldn’t expect no help 
from ’em.” 

“Well, Mis’ Graham, you can’t say I 
ain’t warned you.” 

“No, Mis’ Butterfield, I can’t,” Liz- 
zie responded; and the two old friends 
parted stiffly. 

The word that Lizzie Graham—* poor 
as Job’s turkey!”—was going to marry 
Nathaniel May spread like grass fire 
through Jonesville. Mrs. Butterfield 
preserved a cold silence, for her distress 
was great. To hear people snicker and 
say that Lizzie Graham must be “ dyin’ 
anxious to get married”; that she must 
be “lottin’ considerable on a good ghost- 
market ”; that she “took a new way 0’ 
gettin’ a hired man without payin’ no 
wages,” — these things stung her sore 
heart into actual anger at the friend she 
loved. But she did not show it. 

“Mis’ Graham probably knows her 
own business,” she said, stiffly, to any one 
who spoke to her of the matter. Even 
to her own husband she was non-commit- 





sense. 
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tal. Josh sat out by the kitchen door, 
tilting back against the gray - shingled 
side of the house, his hands in his pock- 
ets, his feet tucked under him on the 
rung of his chair. He was in his shirt- 
sleeves, and he had unbuttoned his 
baggy old waistcoat, for it was a 
hot night. Mrs. Butterfield was on 
the kitchen door-step. They could 
look across a patch of grass at the 
great barn, connected with the little house 
by a shed. Its doors were still open, 
and Josh could see the hay, put in that 
afternoon. The rick in the yard stood 
like a skeleton against the fading yellow 
of the sky; some fowls were roosting 
comfortably on the tongue. It was very 
peaceful; but Mrs. Butterfield’s face was 
puckered wiih anxiety. “Yet I don’t 
know as I ean do anything about it,” 
she said, her foot tapping the stone step 
nervously; “she ain’t got no call to be 
so foolish.” 

“Well,” Josh said, removing his pipe 
from his lips and spitting thoughtfully, 
“seems Mis’ Graham’s bound to get some 
kind of a husband!” Then he chuckled, 
and thrust his pipe back under his long, 
shaven upper lip. 

“Now look a-here, Josh Butterfield; 
you don’t want to be talkin’ that way,” 
his wife said, bitterly. “ Bad enough to 
have folks that don’t know no better 
pokin’ fun at her; but I ain’t a-goin’ to 
have you do it.” 

“ Well, I was only just sayin’—” 

“Well, don’t you say it; that’s all.” 

Josh poked a gnarled thumb down into 
the bowl of his pipe, reflectively. “ You 
ain’t got a match about you, have you, 
Emmy?” he said, coaxingly. 

Mrs. Butterfield rose and went into 
the kitchen to get the match; when she 
handed it to him, she said, sighing, “ I’m 
just ’most sick over it.” 

“You do seem consid’able shuck up,” 
Josh said, kindly. 

“ Well,—I know Lizzie’s just doin’ it 
out of pure goodness; but she'll ’most 
starve.” 

“T don’t see myself how she’s calcula- 
tin’ to run things,” Josh ruminated; 
“course Jim’s pension wa’n’t much, but 
it was somethin’. And without it—” 

“Without it?—land! Is the govern- 
ment goin’ to stop pensions? There! I 
never did like the President!” 
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“No; the government ain’t goin’ to 
stop it. Lizzie Graham’s goin’ to stop 
it.” 

“ What on airth you talkin’ about?” 

“Why, Emmy woman, don’t ye know 
the United States government ain’t no 
such fool as to go on payin’ a woman 
for havin’ a dead husband when she 
catches holt of a livin’ one? Don’t you 
know that?” 

“Josh Butterfield! — you don’t 
mean—” 

“Why, that’s true. Didn’t you know 
that? Well, well! Why, a real smart 
widow woman could get quite an income 
by sendin’ husbands to wars, if it wa’n’t 
for that. Well, well; to think you didn’t 
know that! Wonder if Lizzie does?” 

“She don’t!” Mrs. Butterfield said, 
excitedly; “course she don’t. She’s cal- 
culatin’ on havin’ that pension same as 
ever. Why, she can’t marry Nat. Good- 
ness! I guess I'll just step down and 
tell her. Lucky you told me to-night; 
to-morrow it would ’a’ been too late!” 


IV 

Lizzie Graham was sitting in the dark 
on her door-step; a cat had curled up 
comfortably in her lap; her elm was 
faintly murmurous with a constant soft 
rustling and whispering of the lace of 
leaves around its great boughs. Now 
and then a tree-toad spoke, or from the 
pasture pond behind the house came the 
twang of a great bullfrog. But nothing 
else broke the deep stillness of the sum- 
mer night. Lizzie’s elbow was on her 
knee, her chin in her hand; she was lis- 
tening to the peace, and thinking—not 
anxiously, but seriously. After all, it 
was a great undertaking: Nathaniel 
wasn’t “hearty,” perhaps,—but when 
you don’t average four eggs a day (for 
in November and December the hens 
do act like they are possessed!); when 
sometimes your cow will be dry; when 
your neighbor is mad and won’t remem- 
ber the potato-barrel—the outlook for 
one is not simple; for two it is sobering. 

“But I can do it,” Lizzie said to her- 
self, and set her lips hard together. 

The gate clicked shut, and Mrs. Butter- 
field came in, running almost. “ Look 
here, Lizzie Graham,—oh my! wait till 
T get my breath ;—Lizzie, you can’t do it. 
Because—” And then, panting, she ex- 
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plained. “So, you see, you just can’t,” 
she repeated. 

Lizzie said something under her breath, 
and stared with blank bewilderment at 
her informant. 

“Maybe Josh don’t know?” 

“ Maybe he does know,” retorted Mrs. 
Butterfield. “ Goodness! makes me trem- 
ble to think if he hadn’t told me to-night! 
Supposin’ he hadn’t let on about it till 
this time to-morrow ?” 

Lizzie put her hands over her face with 
an exclamation of dismay. 

“Oh, well, there!” Mrs. Butterfield 
said, comfortably ; “ I don’t believe Nat ll 
mind after he’s been at the Farm a 
bit. Honest, I don’t, Lizzie. How comes 
it you didn’t know yourself?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know; it ain’t on 
my certificate, anyhow. Maybe it’s on 
the voucher; but I ain’t read that since 
I first went to sign it. I just go every 
three months and draw my money, and 
think no more about it. Maybe—if they 
knew at Washington—” 

“Sho! they couldn’t make a difference 
for one; and it’s just what Josh says— 
they ain’t goin’ to pay you for havin’ a 
dead husband if you got a live one. Well, 
it wouldn’t be sense, Lizzie.” ) 

Lizzie shook her head. “ Wait tiil I 
look at my paper—” 

Mrs. Butterfield followed her into the 
house, and waited while she lighted a 
lamp and lifted a blue china vase off the 
shelf above the stove. “I keep it in 
here,” Lizzie said, shaking the paper out. 
Then, unfolding it on the kitchen table, 
the two women, the lamplight shining 
upon their excited faces, read the cer- 
tificate together, aloud, with agitated 
voices: 


“ BurEAU OF PENSIONS 


“Tt is hereby certified that in con- 
formity with the laws of the United 
States—” and on through to the end. 

“Tt don’t say a word about not mar- 
ryin’ again,” Lizzie declared. 

“Well, all the same, it’s the law. 
Josh knows.” 

Lizzie blew out the lamp, and they 
went back to the door-step. Mrs. But- 
terfield’s hard feelings were all gone; 
her heart warmed to Nathaniel; warm- 
ed even to the mangy dog that limp- 
ed out from the barn and curled up 
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on Lizzie’s skirt. But when she went 
away, “comfortable in her mind,” as she 
told her husband, Lizzie Graham still 
sat in the dark under her elm, trying to 
get her wits together. 

“T know Josh is righ*,” she told her- 
self; “he’s a careful talker. I can’t ‘do 
it!” But she winced, and drew in her 
breath; poor Nathaniel! 

She had seen him that afternoon, and 
had told him, this time with no embar- 
rassment (for he was as simple as a child 
about it), that she had arranged with 
Mr. Niles to marry them. “ An’ you 
fetch your bag along, Nathaniel, and 
we'll put the machine together, evenin’s,” 
she said. 

“Yes, kind woman,” he answered, joy- 
ously. “Oh, what a weight you have 
taken from my soul!” 

His half-blind eyes were luminous with 
belief. Lizzie had smiled, and shaken 
her head slightly, looking at the battered 
rubbish in the bag—the little, tarnished 
mirrors, one of them cracked; the two 
small lenses, scratched and dim; the 
handful of rusty cogs and wheels. With 
what passion he had dreamed that he 
would see that which it hath not entered 
into the heart of man to conceive! He 
began to talk, eagerly, of his invention; 
but reasonably, it seemed to Lizzie. In- 
deed, except for the idea itself, there 
was nothing that betrayed the unbalanced 
mind. His gratitude, too, was sane enough; 
he had been planning how he could 
be useful to her, how he was to do this 
or that sort of work for her—at least 
until his eyes gave out, he said, cheer- 
fully. “ But by that time, kind woman, 
my invention will be perfected, and you 
shall have no need to consider ways 
and means.” 

Lizzie, smiling, had left him to his 
joy, and gone back to sit under her elm 
in the twilight, and think soberly of 
the economies which a husband—such a 
hushand—would necessitate. 

And then Mrs. Butterfield had come 
panting up to the gate; and now— 

“T don’t see as I can tell him!” she 
thought, desperately. To go and say to 
Nathaniel, all eager and happy and full 
of hone as he was, “You must go to 
the Farm,”—would be like striking in 
the face some child that is holding out 
its arms to you. Lizzie twisted her 
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hands together. “I just can’t!” 
course, she would have to. That was 
all there was to it. If she married 
him, why, there would be two to go 
to the Farm instead of one. Oh, why 
wouldn’t they give her her pension if 
she married again! Her eyes smarted 
with tears; Nathaniel’s plan seemed to 
her unendurable. 

But all the same, the next morning, 
heavily, she set out to tell him. 

At Dyer’s, Jonesville had gathered to 
see the sight; and as she came up to the 
porch, there were nudgings and whisper- 
ings, and Hiram Wells, bolder than the 
rest, said, “ Well, Mis’ Graham, this is a 
fine day for a weddin’—” 

Lizzie Graham, without turning her 
head, said, coldly, “ There ain’t goin’ to 
be no weddin’.” Then she went on up- 
stairs to Nathaniel’s room. 

The idlers on the porch looked at each 
other and guffawed. “I knowed Sam 
was foolin’ us,” somebody said. 

But Sam defended himself. “T tell 
you I wa’n’t foolin’. You ask Rev. Niles; 
she told me only yesterday he said he’d 
tie the knot. I ain’t foolin’. She’s 


But, of 


changed her mind, that’s all.” 
“ Lookin’ for a handsomer man,” Hi- 
ram suggested;—“ chance for youreelf, 


Sam!” 


Lizzie, hot-cheeked, heard the laugh- 
ter, and went on up-stairs. Nathaniel 
was sitting on the edge of his bed, his 
hat on, his poor coat buttoned to his 
chin; he was holding his precious bag, 
gripped in two nervous hands, on his 
knee. When he heard her step, he drew 
a deep breath. 

“Oh, kind woman!” he said; “I'd be- 
gun to fear you were not coming.” 

“Tf am—a little late,” Lizzie said. 
—TI was detained.” 

“Tt does not matter,” he said, cheer- 
fully; “T have had much food for 
thought while awaiting you. I have been 
thinking that this wonderful invention 
will be really your gift to humanity, not 
mine. Had T gone to the Farm, it would 
never have been. Now—!” His voice 
broke for joy. 

“Oh, well, I don’t know "bout that,” 
Lizzie said, nervously; “I guess you 
could ’a’ done it anywheres.” 

“No, no; it would have been impos- 
sible. And think, Lizzie Graham, what 
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it will mean to the sorrowful world! 
See,” he explained, solemnly; “we poor 
creatures cannot conceive that of which 
we have had no experience: the un- 
born child cannot know the mean- 
ing of life. If the babe in the womb 
questioned, What is birth? what is 
living? could even its own mother tell 
it? Nay! So we, questioning: ‘ God, 
what is death? what is immortality? Not 
even He ean tell us. The unborn soul, 
carried in the womb of Time, must wait 
death to know the things of Eternity, 
just as the unborn babe waits birth to 
know the things of life. But now, now, 
is coming to the world the gift of sight!” 

There was a pause; Lizzie Graham 
swallowed once, and set her lips; then 
she said, “I am afraid, Nathaniel, that 
I—I can’t marry you—because—” 

“Marry me?” he said, with a confused 
look. 

“We were to get married to-day, you 
know, Nathaniel ?” 

“Oh yes,” he said. 

“Yes; but—but I can’t, Nathaniel.” 

“Never mind,” he said. “Shall we 
go now, kind woman?” He rose, smiling, 
and stretched out one groping hand. In- 
voluntarily she took it; then stood still, 
and tried to speak. He turned his pa- 
tient face towards her. “ Must we wait 
longer?” he asked, gently. 

“Oh, Nathaniel, I—I don’t know what 
to say, but—” 

A startled look came 
“Ts anything the matter?” 

“Oh!” Lizzie said. “It just breaks 
my heart!” 

His face turned suddenly gray; he sat 
down, trembling; the contents of his bag 
rattled, and something snapped—perhaps 
another mirror broke. He put one hand 
up to his head. 

“It’s that pension,” Lizzie said, broken- 
ly; “if I get married, I lose it. 
wouldn’t have a cent to live on. 
you see how it is, Nathaniel ?”’ 


into his face. 
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He began to whisper to himself, not 
listening to her. There was a long 
pause, broken by his strange whispering. 

Lizzie Graham looked at him, and 
turned her eyes away, wincing with pain; 
—the tears were rolling slowly down his 
cheeks. She put her hand on his shoul- 
der in a passion of pity; then, suddenly, 
fiercely, she gathered the poor bowed 
head against her soft breast. “I don’t 
eare! My name ain’t worth as much as 
that! Let ’em talk. Nathaniel, are you 
willin’ not to get married ?” 

But she had to speak twice before he 
heard her. Then he said, looking up at 
her out of his despair: “What? What 
did you say ” 

“ Nathaniel,” she explained, kneeling 
beside him, holding his hand against her 
bosom and stroking it softly, “if you 
were to come and live with me, and we 
were not married—” 

But he was not listening. A door 
opened down-stairs, and there was a noisy 
burst of laughter; then it closed, and the 
hot room was still. 

“Emily Butterfield will stand my 
friend,” she said, her lips tightening. 
Then, gently: “We won’t get married, 
Nathaniel. You will just come and visit 
me until—until the machine is finished.” 

“You will let me come?” he said, with 
a gasp; “you will let me finish my in- 
vention?” His face was flooded with its 
mystical joy. He got up, trembling, 
clutching his bag, and holding out one 
hand to clasp hers. 

Lizzie Graham took it, and stood stock- 
still for one hard moment... . 

Then she led him down-stairs, out upon 
the porch, past the loafers gaping and 
nudging each other. 

“ Goin’ to be married, after all, Mis’ 
Graham ?’ some one said. 

And Lizzie Graham turned and faced 
them. “ No,” she said, calmly. 

Then they went out into the sun- 
shine together. 
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Tennyson’s Suppressed Poems 
BY J.C. 


. ITY do they treasure the rub- 
\W bish I shot from my full-fin- 
ish’d cantos?” Tennyson has 
querulously asked. To this the bibliog- 
rapher replies that it is not permitted to 
genius to write rubbish; that for such as 
Tennyson the law is inexorable: what is 
written is written. A number of poems 
contributed from time to time to annuals 
and periodicals have never been reprinted 
and are in great part unknown even to 
professed students of Tennyson. Some of 
these I purpose considering in the present 
article. The volume of Poems by Two 
Brothers, including the prize poem 
“Timbuctoo,” has been recently edited 
by Hallam Lord Tennyson. The poems 
suppressed from the 1830 and 1833 vol- 
umes have been included in a variorum 
edition of Tennyson’s Earlier Poems 
edited by Mr. Churton Collins. But the 
poet’s equally important contributions 
to periodicals have been hitherto entire- 
ly neglected. 

“We may rank Tennyson,” says Sir 
Alfred Lyall, “ among the very few poets 
whose reputation would rather gain than 
suffer by the posthumous appearance of 
pieces that the author had deliberately 
withheld or withdrawn.” How far this 
opinion will satisfy those whose sym- 
pathies are with Tennyson in his sonnet 
“Poets and their Bibliographers ” I can- 
not say, but it will suffice for all others 
anxious to solve a question the poet him- 
self did much to magnify. For assuredly 
Tennyson cannot permanently escape the 
fate inevitable to every front-rank writer. 
Lamb, Dickens, Byron, 
name only the more obvious,—have al- 
ready ineurred the consequence of great- 
ness in the publication of the uncon- 
sidered trifles of their youth. Beyond 
a sentimental regard for the poet’s whim- 
sicalities, Tennyson idealists advance no 
reason for the exceptional treatment 
they claim for him. 

Even the casual student soon discovers 


Fitzgerald—to” 


THOMSON 


that Tennyson’s system of unceasing em- 
bellishment has considerably changed 
from their form as first published nearly 
all the earlier poems now included in the 
collected Works or reprinted in the 
Life, so that we cannot without hesita- 
tion accept them as trustworthy guides 
in the study of the poet’s development. 
Rather they must be considered, not as 
what Holmes calls the fruit of his un- 
combed literary boyhood, but as work ap- 
proved by the critical judgment of the 
poet’s mature years. For those students, 
therefore, whose interest in Tennyson 
as the poet of the Victorian era rises 
superior to the consideration of his 
personal idiosyncrasies, there is no oth- 
er course but to revert to Tennyson’s 
poems as originally written or publish- 
ed, all the poet’s efforts to the contra- 
ry notwithstanding. 

Though the 1830 volume fell almost 
flat—the profit of publication was only 
£11,—Tennyson acquired by it a substan- 
tial measure of reputation. The literary 
fashion of the day took the form of the 
long-defunct Annuals. Readers will re- 
member the pride of Arthur Pendennis at 
his début in such another as The Gem, 
to which Tennyson in 1831 contributed 
three poems—* Anacreontics,” “A Frag- 
ment,” and “No More,” never since re- 
published. Of the first little can be said, 
except that it was written by Tennyson: 


With roses muskybreathed, 
And drooping daffodilly, 

And silverleaved lily, 

And ivy darkly-wreathed, 

I wove a crown before her, 
For her T love so dearly, 

A garland for Lenora. 

With a silken cord I bound it. 
Lenora, laughing clearly 

A light and thrilling laughter, 
About her forehead wound it, 
And loved me ever after. 


“No More,” written by the poet at 
seventeen, is of a distinctly higher level: 
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O sad No more! O sweet No more! 
O strange No more! 

By a mossed brookbank on a stone 

I smelt a wildweed flower alone; 

There was a ringing in my ears, 

And both my eyes gushed out with tears. 
Surely all pleasant things had gone before, 
Low-buried fathom deep beneath with thee, 

No More! 


The true Tennysonian ring is in the 
thirty-one lines of “A Fragment,” fore- 
warning of the glorious instrument of 
beauty blank verse was to become later on 
in the “ Idyls of the King”: 


Where is the Giant of the Sun, which stood 

In the midnoon the glory of old Rhodes, 

A perfect Idol with profulgent brows 

Far sheening down the purple seas to those 

Who sailed from Mizraim underneath the 
star 

Named of the Dragon—and between whose 
limbs 

Of brassy vastness broad-blown Argosies 

Drave into haven? Yet endure unscathed 

Of changeful cycles the great Pyramids 

Broad-based amid the fleeting sands, and 

sloped 

the 

where, 

Mysterious Egypt, are thine obelisks 

Graven with gorgeous emblems undiscerned ? 

Thy placid Sphinxes brooding o’er the Nile? 

Thy shadowing Idols in the solitudes, 

Awful Memnonian countenances calm 

Looking athwart the burning flats, far off 

Seen by the high-necked camel on the verge 

Journeying southward? Where are thy 
ronuments 

Piled by the strong and sunborn Anakim 

Over their crowned brethren ON and OpH? 

Thy Memnon, when his peaceful lips are 
kissed 

With earliest rays, that from his mother’s 
eyes 

Flow over the Arabian bay, no more 

Breathes low into the charmed ears of morn 

Clear melody flattering the crisped Nile 

By columned Thebes. Old Memphis hath 

gone down: 

Pharaohs are no more: 

death 

They sleep with staring eyes and gilded lips, 

Wrapped round with spiced cerements in old 
grots 

Rock-hewn and sealed for ever. 


Into slumberous summer noon; but 


The 


somewhere in 


A veil of mystery overhangs the Con- 
tinental tour of Tennyson and Hallam in 
1830: of it we are told in the Life no 
record has been preserved. But of the 
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journey through Spain a reminiscence re- 
mains in the poem contributed to the 
Yorkshire Literary Annual for 1832: 


There are three things that fill my heart 
with sighs 

And steep my soul in laughter (when I view 

Fair maiden forms moving like melodies), 

Dimples, roselips, and eyes of any hue. 


There are three things beneath the blessed 
skies 

For which I live—black eyes, and brown and 
blue; 

I hold them all most dear; but oh! black 
eyes, 

I live and die, and only die for you. 


Of late such eyes looked at me—while I 
mused 

At sunset, underneath a shadowy plane 

In old Bayona, nigh the Southern Sea— 

From an half-open lattice looked at me. 


I saw no more only those eyes—confused 
And dazzled to the heart with glorious pain. 


In December. 1832, Tennyson’s second 
volume was issued, and sold about 300 
copies. Its reception by the reviewers was 
less than doubtful, the Quarterly in par- 
ticular distinguishing itself by a savage 
attack. Tennyson’s reply was ten years’ 
silence, broken only by the publication 
of “St. Agnes ” in Lady Blessington’s an- 
nual for 1837, The Keepsake, and by the 
appearance, the same year, in Lord 
Northampton’s volume The Tribute, of 
the exquisite poem, as Mr. Andrew Lang 
rates it, “Oh that ’twere possible,” which 
was to become the germ of “ Maud,” pub- 
lished twenty-three years later. Over this 
contribution a passage of arms occurred 
between Tennyson and Monckton Milnes. 
Milnes had written begging for a contri- 
bution to a volume Lord Northampton 
was editing on behalf of the destitute 
family of a man of letters, and Tennyson 
in serio-sareastic vein replied: 

“ Three summers back, provoked by the 
ineivility of editors, I swore an oath I 
would never again have to do with their 
vapid books, and brake it in the sweet face 
of Heaven when I wrote for Lady What’s- 
her-name Wortley. But then her sister 
wrote Brookfield and said she (Lady W.) 
was beautiful, so I could not help it. But 
whether the Marquis be beautiful or not 
I don’t much mind; if he be let him give 
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God thanks and make no boast. To write 
for people with prefixes to their names 
is to milk he-goats: there is neither honor 
nor profit.” 

Milnes was annoyed, and so expressed 
himself to Tennyson, who, in a penitent 
reply, agreed to contribute, and to so in- 
duce his brothers Frederick and Charles. 
The first twelve stanzas of “Oh that 
*twere possible ” now form the fourth sec- 
tion of the second part of “ Maud,” but 
the remaining four stanzas have never 
been republished. By themselves they are 
now, of course, incomplete, but they serve 
to illustrate the extraordinary wealth 
of the poet who could so lightly cast 
them aside: 

XI 


But she tarries in her place 
And I paint the beauteous face 
Of the maiden, that I lost, 
In my inner eyes again, 

Lest my heart be overborne 
By the thing I hold in scorn, 
By a dull mechanic ghost 

And a juggle of the brain. 


XIV 


I can shadow forth my bride 
As I knew her fair and kind 
As I woo’d her for my wife; 
She is lovely by my side 
In the silence of my life— 
‘Tis a phantom of the mind. 
XV 
Tis a phantom fair and good 
IT can call it to my side, 
So to guard my life from ill, 
Tho’ its ghastly sister glide 
And be moved around me still 
With the moving of the blood 
That is moved not of the will. 
XVI 
Let it pass, the dreary brow, 
Let the dismal face go by, 
Will it lead me to the grave? 
Then I lose it: it will fly: 
Can it overlast the nerves? 
Can it overlive the eye? 
But the other, like a star, 
Thro’ the channel windeth far 
Till it fade and fail and die, 
To its Archetype that waits 
Clad in light by golden gates, 
Clad in light the Spirit waits 
To embrace me in the sky. 


During the nine years that intervened 





before Tennyson’s next contribution to 
periodicals came the turning-point of his 
life. A unanimous chorus of praise 
greeted his volumes of 1842, and his long 
struggle with poverty was partly ended 
by the receipt in 1845 of a pension of 
£200 a year. The granting of this 
pension by Sir Robert Peel was consid- 
ered a “job” by many, since Tennyson, 
though poor himself, was member of a 
family with several wealthy offshoots. 
In his Hudibrastic skit “The New Ti- 
mon: a Romance of London,” Bulwer- 
Lytton, unhappily for himself, vigor- 
ously voiced this feeling and savagely 
attacked Tennyson. 

None less vigorous was Tennyson’s re- 
tort. He has told how, wandering into 
the reading-room of the village where he 
was then resident, he found a newspaper 
folded and marked so as to bring this 
quotation from Lytton’s poem inevitably 
under his notice. He sat down at once 
and wrote his reply, which John Forster 
sent, without his permission, to Punch, 
where it appeared on February 28, 1846, 
Of the eleven stanzas the most cruel in 
their biting personalities are: 


We know him, out of Shakespeare’s art, 
And those fine curses which he spoke; 

The old Timon, with his noble heart, 
That, strongly loathing, greatly broke. 


So died the Old: here comes the New: 
Regard him: a familiar face: 

I thought we knew him: What, it’s you 
The padded man—that wears the stays— 


Who killed the girls and thrill’d the boys 
With dandy pathos when you wrote, 

A Lion, you, that made a noise, 
And shook a mane en papillotes. 


And once you tried the Muses too: 

You fail’d, Sir: therefore now you turn, 
You fall on those who are to you 

As captain is to subaltern. 


And what with spites and what with fears, 
You cannot let a body be: 

It’s always ringing in your ears, 
“They call this man as good as me.’ 


, 


What profits now to understand 
The merits of a spotless shirt— 
A dapper boot—a little hana— 
If half the little soul is dirt? 


You talk of tinsel! why we see 

The old mark of rouge upon your cheeks. 
You prate of Nature! you are he 

That spilt his life about the cliques. 
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A Timon you! Nay, nay, for shame: 
It looks too arrogant a jest— 

The fierce old man—to take his name 
You bandbox. Off, and let him rest. 


The best known and longest lived of the 
old-fashioned annuals was the Keepsake, 
edited for many years by the Countess of 
Blessington, and still to-day retaining the 
tag-rags of a reputation in the second- 
hand-book sellers’ catalogues. In 1851 its 
noble editress handed it over to her niece, 
Miss Marguerite Power, on whose behalf 
an effort was made by the “ Gore House 
set” to beat up a strong list of contribu- 
tors. Thackeray and Bulwer - Lytton 
contributed, and Tennyson sent two 
poems, the well-known “Come not when 
I am dead” and the following nine lines 
never since reprinted: 


What time I wasted youthful hours, 
One of the shining wingéd powers, 
Show’d me vast cliffs with crown of towers. 


As towards the gracious light I bow’d, 
They seem’d high palaces and proud, 
Hid now and then with sliding cloud. 


He said, “ The labor is not small; 
Yet winds the pathway free to all: — 
Take care thou dost not fear to fall!” 


The one-time powerful Examiner has 
been dead for twenty years, but in its 
day it was the undisputed arbiter of 
literary destinies. Dickens, Thackeray, 
Fitzgerald, Tennyson, Landor, all wrote 
for it while under John Forster’s editor- 
ship. Its volumes provide a happy but 
tantalizing hunting-ground for the bib- 
liographer desirous of identifying the 
anonymous writings of its many famous 
contributors. So far only three of Tenny- 
son’s contributions are acknowledged; an- 
other I have been able to identify beyond 
reasonable doubt. Of the three acknowl- 
edged, one (“ Third of February, 1852 ”) 
is included in the collected Works; of an- 
other (“ Hands All Round”) the version 
given in the Works is entirely rewritten, 
though in the Life it is given almost as 
first published. What reason can Tenny- 
son have had for suppressing such stan- 
zas as these: 


Gigantic daughter of the West, 
We drink to thee across the flood, 
We know thee most, we love thee best, 
For art thou not of British blood? 


Should war’s mad blast again be blown, 
Permit not thou the tyrant powers 

To fight thy Mother here alone, 
But let thy broadsides roar with ours. 


O rise, our strong Atlantic sons, 
When war against our freedom springs! 
O speak to Europe through your guns, 
They can be understood by Kings. 


The third poem (“ Britons, Guard Your 
Own”) has four of its original ten 
verses reprinted in the Life, but with the 
passing away of the buckram Third Em- 
pire, against which it was directed, pass- 
ed away any reason for suppressing the 
original version of the poem. When pub- 
lished—January, 1852—Napoleon ITI. 
was thought to be ambitious to establish 
his empire on military glory, with Eng- 
land as the object of his intended attack. 
I quote two stanzas: 


Rise, Britons, rise, if manhood be not dead; 
The world’s last tempest darkens overhead; 
The Pope has bless’d him; 

The Church caress’d him; 

He triumphs; maybe, we shall stand alone: 
Britons, guard your own. 


Peace-lovers we—sweet Peace we all de- 
sire— 
Peace-lovers we—but who can trust a 
liar ?— 
Peace-lovers, haters 
Of shameless traitors, 
We hate not France, but this man’s heart 
of stone. 
Britons, guard your own. 


The following poem, from which I 
quote six stanzas, admits of little doubt. 
Where so little evidence may guide a de- 
cision it is worth noting that the name 
“ Taliessen ” signed to the poem in the 
Examiner was given a year or two later 
by Tennyson to a cliff near his Isie of 
Wight home. Taliessen, the splendid 
brow; perhaps a name given to Tennyson 
himself in the old Cambridge days—to 
whom could it have been more applicable ? 

The poem contains fifteen six-line 
stanzas. It is not hard to discover why 
Tennyson hesitated to acknowledge it; 
it is perhaps the most polemical he ever 
wrote. Its references to priestcraft are 
in the narrow traditional vein, quite 
other than should be expected from a 
man of Tennyson’s culture, but quite in 
keeping with the references in “ Britons, 
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Guard Your Own,” and elsewhere in his 
poems. Tennyson was little more than 
a platonic Christian; for the organized 
churches he had almost contempt. 
“ There’s a Something that watches over 
us; and our individuality endures: 
that’s my faith, and that’s all my faith,” 
is his own deliberate statement (Nine- 
teenth Century, January, 1893, p. 169). 


A freeman is, I doibt not, freest here; 
The single voice may speak his mind 
aloud ; 
An honest isolation need not fear 
The Court, the Church, the Parliament, 
the crowd. 
nor the Press! and look you well to 
that— 
We must not dread in you the nameless 
autocrat. 


No, 


I feel the thousand cankers of our State, 
[ fain would shake their triple - folded 
ease, 
The hogs who can believe in nothing great, 
Sneering bedridden in the down of Peace 
Over their scrips and shares, their meats 
and wine, 
With stony smirks at all things human and 
divine! 


I honor much, I say, this man’s appeal. 
We drag so deep in our commercial mire, 
We move so far from greatness, that I feel 
Exception to be character’d in fire. 
Who looks for Godlike greatness here shal} 
see 


The British Goddess, sleek Respectability. 


Alas for her and all her small delights! 
She feels not how the social frame is 
rack’d. 
She loves a little scandal which excites; 
A little feeling is a want of tact. 
For her there lie in wait millions of foes, 
And yet the “ not too much” is all the rule 
she knows. 


Poor soul! behold her: what decorous calm! 
She, with her week-day worldliness suf- 
ficed, 
Stands in her pew and hums her decent 
psalm 
With decent dippings at the name of 
Christ! 


And she has mov’d in that smooth way so 
long, 


She hardly can believe that she shall suffer 
wrong. 


Alas, our youth, so clever yet so small, 
Thin dilettanti deep in nature’s plan, 
Who make the emphatic One, by whom is all, 
An essence less concentred than a man! 
Better wild Mahmoud’s war-cry once again! 
© fools, we want a manlike God and God- 
like men! 


With these Examiner poems we come 
to an end of Tennyson’s poetical in- 
diseretions. Hereafter his contributions 
to periodicals were incorporated in due 
course in his poems, one alone contrib- 
uted to Good Words in 1868 having as 
yet failed to find a place. 

Several other poems of which I have 
taken no notice have been attributed to 
Tennyson by irresponsible editors, who, 
reversing the old editorial maxim “ when 
in doubt leave out,” have been daring 
enough to father on the poet, on the 
flimsiest evidence or none at all, verses he 
could never have written. An edition is- 
sued by Robbers of Amsterdam, contain- 
ing pieces suppressed in the volumes of 
1830 and 1833, gives a poem entitled“ The 
Old Seat,” purporting to be a sequel to 
“ Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” beginning: 


Dear Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

Hlow strange with you once more to meet, 
To hold your hand, to hear your voice, 
To sit beside you on this seat! 

You mind the time we sat here last?— 
Two little children,—lovers we, 

Fach loving each with simple faith— 

I all to you,—you all to me. 


In this article I have made only pass- 
ing reference to the poems suppressed 
from the volumes of 1830, 1833, and 1842. 
These, together with all the poems men- 
tioned above, and the original version of 
“The Lover’s Tale” as printed and sup- 
pressed by Tennyson in 1833, are now 
published in a volume which, with the 
collected Works and the poems included 
in the Life, are likely to comprise for 
many years to come the complete body of 
Tennyson’s known writings. 
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IIE house on the border of the lake 

had been “the studio” when La- 

tham used to go there, before his 
marriage, for a summer's sketching. 
Now it was his home and he lived in it, 
with Gaspard to do the work. To the 
farmers who saw Gaspard, in his sparing 
trips to the village, he was “dumb 
Gasper,” who had an unreasonable habit 
of silence, yet who knew intimate 
secrets of fishing and hunting, and 
would betray none of them to sports- 
men from far-away places, though they 
offered big bribes for services. No one 
quite understood how his reputation had 
spread so far; but the world had taken 
note of it, and two or three times he was 
actually found and the question of hire 
put to him; but he had melted away into 
green coverts and made his flight his an- 
swer. To Latham, now that he had 
broken nearer ties, Gaspard was the 
world and all humanity. His silence was 
not wilful dumbness; it was the reserve 
learned from living among things larger 
than himself. His understanding and 
sometimes his speech were those of a man 
of breeding; his habit in service was per- 
feet in its restrained humility. 

It was the early December dusk, and 
the cabin was sombre with shadows, save 
about the fireplacc, where they leaped 
responsive to the flame. Latham was 
stretched on the worn leather couch, his 
arms under his head, watching Gaspard 
moving like a gnome back and forth from 
the brightness into the dark. The old 
man was not tall, but he had great 
strength. His aquiline nose and small 
bright eves were birdlike, and his skin 
was weather-worn: over the hard muscles 
the flesh looked like leather stretched on 
steel. Gaspard was unrolling a long 
parcel taken from a box in a cool corner 
under the eaves. First there was cloth, 
and then paper, tissue-paper, crumpled 
as if it had seen service, but still white. 
“Tt is the candle, m’sieu’,” he volun- 
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teered, answering Latham’s comprehend- 
ing gaze. 

This was the second Christmas of 
their stay together, and a candle, the 
mate of this, had appeared the year be- 
fore; yet Latham responded as if the 
story of it were still partly strange 
to him. He knew how the old man’s 
reticent fancies stirred on this one 
night; it seemed niggardly to deny 
them utterance. 

“Your sister sent it to you,” Latham 
prompted. 

“My sister, yes, m’sieu’. She lives 
down there by the sea. She is very old— 
like me. We are twins. It is not rea- 
sonable for twins to live so long. They 
should divide the years between them. 
But my sister stays outdoors all day, 
sometimes alk night. Like me, she is 
a savage. Only it is by the sea.” 

“ And she makes the candle.” 

“She gathers berries in the summer- 
time, m/’sieu’, and makes the tallow. 
Smell, m’sieu’.” He brought the candle 
gravely over to Latham’s couch. It was 
a tall candle, smoothly moulded. He 
stood waiting in satisfaction while La- 
tham took it and inhaled the bayberry. 

“She makes two candies,” he con- 
tinued. “One is for her, one for me. 
To-night we burn them. To-night we 
are together.” 

“You hear the wind in the pine tops, 
and she hears the sea,” said Latham, 
with the freedom of oblique speech made 
possible by Gaspard’s reserves. It was 
like talking undisturbed to his own 
mind, 

Gaspard was busy fitting the candle 
into a support of cedar wood. When it 
was safely upright, he placed it on a 
little stand in a dark corner. 

“Tt is not much to do, m’sieu’,” he 
said, suddenly,‘ standing off to true it 
by his eye, “to spend all summer mak- 
ing two candles. But it is enough.” 

“Yes, Gaspard, it is enough.” 
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Gaspard lighted the candle with a slow 
precision governed by a touch of cere- 
mony. Then he regarded it for a mo- 
ment, and his lips moved. Latham 
judged he might be recalling some 
prayer devoted to the season, and turned 
his glance away. But in a moment Gas- 
pard was beside him. He looked un- 
moved, though his eyes were perhaps 
brighter than before. 

“T am going out, m’sieu’,” he said. 

Latham had a feeling that Gaspard 
plunged into the woods at the crisis 
of an emotion, to breathe again and 
recover his self-mastery. Perhaps, too, 
in this trysting with his twin, he could 
find her better through the dark. 

“T’ll watch the candle.” he said, and 
Gaspard noiselessly was gone. 

Latham lay there, the fire leaping in 
the foreground of his vision, but his eyes 
following past it and fixed upon the 
candle gleam. Quiet fell upon him. It 
was not content. It was acceptance of 
the lot circumstance had forced upon 
him, illuminated now, for the moment, 
by this pale radiance. It seemed, by 
some unconscious process, to bring him 
nearer the life from which he was cut 
off—the life of homes and certainties— 
beeause he shared through it a custom 
of the earth. All the world this night 
burned its Christmas candle. With a 
sudden resulting thought of his only 
neighborly suggestion here, he got up, 
and putting his hands beside his face, 
looked out across the frozen lake. He 
breathed contentedly. The light was 
there. It burned, as it did nightly, from 
the one house in his direct range, an 
old tavern turned into a private dwelling, 
and remote from the village as it was 
from him. But solitary as he lived, by 
his own will, he had grown to depend 
on that lonesome light. It had a vague 
constancy. Now, as the candle was a 
nearer star, this was a far-off one in 
the early dark. 

He went up to the candle to regard 
it for a moment, and lay down again, 
his gaze still dwelling there. Then, as 
he had resolved not to do, but as he did 
at moments of involuntary stress, he 
began to think about his parting from 
his wife. It was an old habit. Over and 
over he had traversed all the paths 
that led to it; now they were worn and 


stale. They had met too late, he and 
Winifred: not too late for tempestuous 
passion, but late to turn their steps into 
those ampler fields young love is destined 
for. Young love is rich. It can afford 
io spend itself in the fury of its own 
egotism, and then equalize its pulses and 
still them to content. Habit has years 
to form in. But Winifred and he had 
met when she was thirty-five and well 
equipped for all the customs of a com- 
plex life, and he was older. She had her 
ambitions, her brilliant sophistries, her 
mobile fiats on the possibilities of wo- 
man’s destiny; he had his work and the 
habit of devotion to it. He was, he told 
himself now in humility, a man to live 
the hermit life and paint pictures in it: 
not one to invade a woman’s kingdom 
and rule, prince consort, there. It had 
heen a sharp warfare between them, and 
the more terrible that she fought it for 
his sake alone. All her ambitions turned 
his way, like a too hot sun, scorching, 
not fostering. Or they were like a rain 
well meant to bring his buds to bear, vet 
flooding them to ruin; or an earth too 
rich for wholesome nourishment. Instead 
of a painter who had, in silence and 
almost the secrecy of nature, built up a 
name for her pride to rest in, a man who 
had lived much in the woods, and come 
back now and then bringing green 
leaves with him, what had she tried to 
make of him? She had sought to train 
his natal honesties for social courts. She 
had tried to supplement the shyness of 
his art by fine expedients. He had 
earned his fame. She would have had 
him wear it like a medal. And mean- 
time her rich, swift nature was choking 
him like the vine invading the tree that 
was growing straight and tall before, its 
clean, firm leaves too sparse to heed the 
wind. In that year with her he had 
ruled an alien kingdom: her own, not 
his. The silence that covered his work- 
ing foree, his reserves whereunder art 
lay fructifying, seemed at last to her a 
constraint, wilful and hostile. He was 
not happy, and she saw it. Then came 
the night it hurt him to remember, like 
a blow on naked nerves. He refused 
now to recall the words that indexed 
cruel certainty, but he felt still how they 
bit. The woman there before him seem- 
ed not to be his wife. She was an im- 
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perious changeling. Strange forces had 
laid hold on her. Ile could see her now 
with the artist’s eve of unrelenting ac- 
curacy—as faithful as still water giving 
back a dreadful image—as she walked 
up and down the room, reproaching him 
for his silence, his deadness to what 
pleased her, his seorn of the world’s 
usages. He had not spoken. Again he 
was the alien prince, condemned by the 
queen consort before his exile. Then, 
when she had finally set her own dis- 
content in the mould of an _ eloquent 
fury, he had proposed to end what lay 
between them. They had made the com- 
mon mistake: they had lashed together 
two warring temperaments. But they 
were not answerable to other people; they 
could invite a remedy. He would go 
back into the woods, to paint. That 
reason would save her from plausi- 
ble inventions. 

The next day, when he went, there 
were but few words between them. They 
were gentle words, such as are spoken 
by friends who love no more; but the 
faithful artist’s-eve told him she look- 
ed smitten, and that always hurt him, 
like a separate scourge of memory; 
it was the index of his failure. For, 
however his achievements were regarded 
among men, he knew he had taken a 
woman’s lot and bungled it by ignorant 
usage. THis hands, deft as they were with 
brushes, had been too clumsy for wield- 
ing anything so fine. If they had been 
stronger, cleverer, he might have mould- 
ed his own life to fit hers; as it was, 
there had been nothing but to part, and 
let her achieve what was left her of her 
brilliant destiny. And for him, there 
was work and the desolation of a day 
on which the dusk had fallen too soon. 
When he eame back to the woods, he 
had summoned Gaspard, his guide and 
comrade, and they had taken up their 
old free life together. In the manner 
of men who are stricken, he had worked 
the harder. Beeause he was cripple l, 
he had striven the more desperately to 
keep in the paths that once had been 
so smooth to tread. Life there had been 
an Atalanta flight; now it was a march 
to solemn music. In the months he had 
been away from her, he had wrought like 
an artisan. The piled canvases showed 
it. He had exhibited nothing, because 


as yet the wound in him was too raw 
even for the breath of praise; but here 
were the pictures: the earth with the 
face of winter, summer, spring. They 
were the record of long tramps, of weeks 
of camping in the farther woods, of 
dewy leaf and twilight mysteries. He 
had copied the page faithfully, and now 
at once it seemed in vain. He had 
stanched his hunger of loss by toiling 
for her. But her silence was as cold as 
the Canadian winter. If there had been 
a time when he thought she might recall 
him, that hope was dead. She wanted 
neither him nor his handiwork. The 
virtue had gone out of him. He could 
work no more. 

He lay there and let his mind wander 
back on the worn pathways of his art, 
as they ran through other lands and ages. 
He saw colossal figures travelling there, 
not bowed like him, but walking at their 
ease, triumphantly. He felt a sharp 
hunger to know what made the sun so 
bright on those pure faces. In his hu- 
mility he could not dream that his face 
also shone to those afar from him. 
What was the light, he went on thinking, 
that made the masters paint a mother 
and her child so that they seemed to be 
the Mother of God and God Himself? 

There was a step at the door, and glan- 
cing first at the candle, to be sure it 
burned, he shut his eyes lest Gaspard 
detect the trouble in them. The door 
opened and closed carefully. 

“Tt burns, Gaspard,” he said, to break 
the silence. “It must be fragrant.” 
Then the words sounded broken to him, 
and he moved his head impatiently. 

“Tt is very fragrant after the outer 
air,” said a woman’s voice. “ Bayberry!” 

Ilis eves came open. 

“Winifred!” he breathed. 

She stood there in the opulence of her 
charm, filling the bare room with some 
new emanation. To his hungering eyes 
she was a dream, and while she stayed so 
he lay learning her by heart, as she pulled 
off her gloves, and then threw back her 
fur-lined cloak and unpinned the close 
fur cap that bound her hair. Suddenly 
he noticed her hands, white, firm, with 
but one ring upon them—a_ wedding- 
ring. Ile came to his feet. 

“You are alive,” he said. “ You are 
real. It is you.” 
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Now 


she faced him, not in her old imperious 


She had laid her cloak on a chair. 


manner, but with a smile including him 


in some mood too large to be qui te per- 
sonal. She did not offer him 


Ile noticed that; it filled him with won- 


her hand. 


der, and so did his own vein of strange 
When had 
in dreams, he had met her with a 
sionate will to the 
dust to their future. 
here, and they stood apart. 

“ Tlow 
irrepressibly. 

She 


abeyance. she 


come to him 
pas- 


the 
was 


sweep past into 


Now she 


pave 


you have changed!” he. said, 
smiled at him and took the great 
had out of 
boughs. It like a 
Latham and 
brought out the chair’s mate from among 
the shadows. 


chair Gaspard fashioned 


twisted became her 


throne. 


threw on a log, 
There they sat, man and 
woman, in the place of man and wife, 
heside the hearth, but held apart by some 
strange fiat they must both accept. She 
stretched her hand out to the blaze, and 
seemed to fall into the happy ease of 
He knelt and took off 
her thick, fur-topped overshoes, and while 
he did it his puzzled mind interrogated 
itself. There was some vital change in 
her, like the luxuriance of swift ripen- 
Her shoulders 
had a gracious curve, sinking into the 
hollow that invites the cheek. It 
was no fancy of his clever-eye that found 
new meanings in The frost- 
flush on it the night was settling 
into a rose-bloom by the fire. Her dark 


home-coming. 


ing. 


She was ampler. 
sweet 


her face. 


from 


hair had a softer sweep, the grace of a 
fall. 


her suggested a woman who had broken 


more careless about 


Everything 
from the mould of habit and was grow- 
could 
breaks 


ing, no one whither, as the 
life from a bulb and 
spreads its rootlets underground. 

“ Tlow am I changed?” she asked. 

Even her voice had rich complexities. 
not the the 
who spun epigrams, embroider- 
with laughter. It 
strument of another kind. 
“You are a different creature.” He 
dispassionately. At the moment 
she seemed to be some precious book for 
them to not the volume 


say 
germ of 


It was considered note of 
woman 
ing them was an in- 


sp ke 
read together: 
of his love. 

She leaned back in the gnarly chair 
and put her foot out to the fire. 


“7 hope I 
musingly, 
“7 


myself, a year 


different,” she 


with a 


am 
clear - cut 
be. I sai 
March, ‘ If 
it can take 
trol of my own nature and turn it 
it twists, unsnarl it where it fails 
said I would do 
And I have done 
than ” he 
“7 } 


vet 
tried to 
last 
mind is worth anything, 


phasis. have 


the patte rn. I 
and do it quickly. 
“You 
turned, from a bitter humility. 
not changed.” 
She 


are cl verer 


him with a tenden 


read, had he 


as some loyal acquiescence in 


smiled at 


he might have been 
gant, 
It roused in him a wist 
questioning. But he 
his own 


he chiefly felt 


She was at eas« 


former state. 


could not stay 


dwell on : 


What 


her. 


ph ses of respol 


was curiosity ov 
in new endowme 
he longed to understand it: 


and not 


something he cou'd share—only a le1 
ing out of nature’s treasury. 


“ Tell 


you so?” 


“ 


me,” he said, “what chang 
She settled closer in her seat, with th 
air of devoting herself to a long stor 
but he forestalled her. 
“Winifred,” he burst 
did you come from? 
999 


forth, “ wher 
Hlow did you vet 
here—here $ 

The showed 


tardiness of his wonder 
how often had been with him 

that The four walls knew 
the vision of her, no more to be remem- 
bered now than heralds, after the com- 
little note of fact 


bubble of his fancy, 


1 
sie 


very room. 


plete event. Some 
had touched the 
and he continued: 

“T left you in New York. You appear 
here at night, like a spirit, in thes 
Canadian woods. Is any one with you?” 

“T came alone.” Again she laughed, 
her mirth had the blended 
from many stories in the background 
of the one she had to tell. 

“ Where did you come from?” he asked 
again. 

“T came from over there.” She point 
ed through the window to the light across 
the lake. 

“From the lighthouse?” he asked, 1 
remembering that the name _ belonge 
only to the fancies of his solitary life. 

“Do you call it that? I do, too, in 
mind. I keep the light there for you. 
I live there, dear.” 


and 


notes 





THE 


» tender word slipped from her lips 
an unheeded commonplace. She 


it as wives do who use it every 


forgetting it is not a name. 

felt himself crimsoning to his hair. 
precious bit of 
d out of old memory. 

You live there? Tell me, Winifred.” 
ler took on a ruddier flush, 
Yet 


spoke with the mature dignity that 


eemed a wreckage 


cheeks 


voice fell upon a deepened tone. 


ecame her like an armor of her sex. 
‘You must let me tell 
said. “It is difficult. When you 
it away, I knew at once I must be 
I had them hire the old hotel. 
moved there with a man and two wo- 
en. I have lived there ever since.” 
You wanted” —he stopped when 
mething clutched him by the throat, 
his to that 
hrobbed hotly in his mind—* you want- 
to be near me!” 


it as I ean,” 


ar you. 


response one sentence 


“There were a great many things I 
adn’t learned then,” she said, with that 
“things I 
had 


we 


veet 
slowly 


learned 
made a 
were together 
I was a tyrant. I want- 
ed you to be on the pinnacle of every- 
t] 


ning. 


composure, 
afterwards. I 
ke. <All that 


vas a mistake. 


mis- 
year 


Fame, money—I wanted you to 
all. I you into the 
market-place. I should have let you live 
your life, and, if you would let me, lived 
it with you.” 

He put out his hands blindly, but she 
did not take them. She shook her head 
and brushed the tears away. 

“T must snuff the candle,” she said, 
practically, and went to do it, her figure 


have it scourged 


making gracious movement in the room. 
“T feel as if it must be done solemnly,” 
she added, with that tenderness which 
seemed overflowing, so that there was, 
he thought in wonder, a little now for 
everything. He 
told me it would be burning.” 

“Gaspard? What do you know about 
Gaspard ?” 

“T know him very well,” she said, re- 
turning to her place. “I trapped him 

ce in the woods, and sat down and 
talked to him. He understands all kinds 
of things. I told him I was the man’s 
wife, living apart from him for reasons. 
If the man fell sick, Gaspard was to 
come for me. He promised.” 


“ Blessed old Gaspard! 
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“You have been here all this time? 

You lived here — roughly —it is 

hard living here in winter weather 
“You were living so. I 


have 


had to make 
Besides when I be- 
had to be near you. 
I had to be.” 
“ There 
are canvases along that wall,” she said, 
in vivid interest. “ You 

hard. Gaspard told me so.” 


my ways fit yours. 
gan to live so—lI 
There was no other way. 
Suddenly she came to her feet. 


have worked 

She turned 
the faces of the pictures toward her, one 
and then another. 

“ There is no light.” 

“T can see what they are.” 
ment thrilled her tone. She 
ward them exultantly. “It is true. I 
knew it. The certain stroke! There is 
your old touch, faithful, sincere, and be- 
sides that— Maurice, you’ve caught the 
vision of things,- 


Excite- 
bent to- 


that something which 
is not the thing itself. Oh, how proud 
I am!” 

He, too, had risen, and now he touched 
her sleeve. “ Let the pictures wait,” he 
back here to the fire.” 
Whatever moved his tone awoke in her 
old memories of him, before love turned 
to doubt. It shook her. the first 
time, her prearranged composure was 
overthrown. But back in her place, she 
looked at him serenely. 

“Tell me more,” he commanded, that 
new note beating through 
“You came here to live. 


” 


said. “Come 


For 


his voice. 
I never knew. 
I never sav” vou. 
“7 you. It was over by 
the mountain that first summer. I was 
wandering, as I did sometimes, when my 
fits of homesickness were on me. I met 
Gaspard. He pointed. ‘M’sieu’ is 
there,’ he said, ‘painting the trees.’ If 
I took three steps, I should see you. I 
was sick with the need of you. But I 
turned back.” 
“You 
stayed.” 
“hh easier to stay. I not 
homesick for a place. It was for you.” 
In spite of all the candor of her speech, 
something held them still apart.. The 
old appeal was silent, the involuntary 
call that used to sting his senses to a 
quickened life and lash his brain to race 
with hers. It was not that any charm 
had waned or failed in her. She was 
not less, but more, than his adoring eyes 


nearly saw 


were homesick. Yet you 


was was 


























“ M'SIEU’ IS THERE,” HE SAID 
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prophesied. She seemed to hold 

n her open palm a world of promise. 
She was not only Winifred, but a type, 
nd eestasy trembled in him at the pre- 

nition of what life might be beside 
her. Yet he could only say, 

‘[ was there and you would not speak 

) me!” 

“T eouldn’t.” Hot feeling rushed into 
her face and her eyes were wet. “I 
couldn’t speak, any more than the sol- 
lier sent with orders. I had my task. 
| had things to learn without you. Ah, 
you would have laughed, Maurice,”— 
she laughed herself now, like a child,— 
“to see me courting ‘all outdoors’ be- 
cause that was your country. You know, 
up to that time I’d ‘gone away’ in the 
summer. I had botanized, and studied 
strata, and sat on piazzas and talked 
Dante. Heavens! dear, what a fool I’d 
been! It dawned on me the minute you 
threw me off—” 

“No, Winifred, no!” 

“Not consciously; but your honest 
soul denied me—it dawned on me what 
a poor shell of a thing I must have been 
to fail you so. And when I came here 
to learn my lesson, I lived out-of-doors. 
I looked. I listened all day long. I 
didn’t study. There were no text-books. 
I haven’t named the birds. They can 
fly high or low, for me. But I know, 
Maurice, I know what you see in the 
earth to make you paint it so. I have 
lived in the woods, Maurice, just like 
vou. I eould stay here all my days. I 
said to myself in the beginning, ‘If 
there are any films between me and nat- 
ural life, as that man feels it, I'll sweep 
them all away.’ And I have done it.” 

The strangest part of it all was his 
conviction of her honesty. This was no 
new pageantry of a mobile brain. It was 
a return. The woman had always been 
of elemental stuff within. She had 
stripped away embroidery, and there it 
was—the heart of her. 

“You did that,” he said, “ you lived 
all that out, here, alone—” 

She came to her feet with a swift mo- 
tion, fired by unconscious grace. 

“No,” she said, in a thrilling voice,— 
“no, I was not alone.” 

“You were not alone?” 

“T had—your son.” 

“ My—son !” 
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He also rose, and they faced each other 
in challenge and reply. She bent toward 
him, drooping with a pliant sweetness. 
Her face had melted. Her quivering 
mouth had curves in it. 

“You left me in March,” she said, 
with that humility of triumph springing 
from the glories that are given, not 
earned. “Your son was born before 
Thanksgiving.” Then, as he looked at 
her, she put out her hands toward 
him with a cry: “ Maurice, love me— 
love me!” 

He took her into his arms, gently at 
first, from awe of that new sacredness 
about her, and kept her there, forgetting 
it. This was the renewing spring of 
love. She was his wife again, his by the 
moment’s mystery as if no third creature 
had come to make her nature manifold. 
She drew away from him. 

“You must be proud of him,” she said, 
“your son. His legs are strong. There 
are such creases in them!” 

She laughed, but the man could not 
echo her. The stress upon him had 
turned his face to quivering pallor, and 
she understood. He took his chair again, 
and she brought a stool and sat there 
at his side where his hands covid cherish 
her and their cheeks might touch. He 
was broken with wonder over her. 

“You stayed down here when he 
came?” he said. “In the snow, in this 
wild place!” 

She laughed again with some whim- 
sical pity for herself and the remembered 
drama of the time. 

“Doctor Susan came and stayed with 
me. I had a nurse,—two nurses. I had 
everything. Yet, I said, other women, 
even without luxuries, have their chil- 
dren in this lonesome country. Why 
not I? Besides, I told you I had to be 
near you. That very night I saw your 
lamp. It was my star.” 

He held her hands hard, thinking 
swift thoughts he could not say. But 
she knew as if he had spoken. 

“Yes,” she said, “you would have 
come. But that was a part of my task, 
to stay away from you till I was differ- 
ent. No, dear, it was no risk. I am 
strong. When we are like that, when we 
love anything so—our spirits rule our 
bodies. We live through everything. I 
knew your child would be strong, too. 
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He was—a little savage.” She rose with 
a repentant cry, and went to snuff the 
candle. Then she came back to him. 
“There is so much to tell you, Maurice,” 
she said, “things I stole from you in 
living them through alone. But every 
minute you were in my mind. I never 
bared my breast to feed him without see- 
ing you, standing there before us, grave, 
protecting us—the mother and the child. 
IT never threw him higher to my shoul- 
der, with that little shrug you spoke of 
once, without that thought of you. I 
told him all the things I wanted to tell 
you: how I ached for you in spite of 
him, how he never for a minute weaned 
me from you. All these months I’ve 
planned how I would give him to you. 
Almost always I thought it would be 
some spring day when you were paint- 
ing in the woods, and I would walk in 
on you from the thicket and push him 
toward you—yes, I knew he’d walk be- 
fore you saw him—and say, ‘Here is 
your son.’” She laughed with a sweet 
irony for herself. “ But I couldn’t wait, 
dear, I couldn’t wait. I thought of the 
light burning here—Gaspard’s candle— 
and it beckoned, like a star. I had 
to come alone. Babies can’t be brought 
out on a night like this, even for you.” 

He sat drawing breaths that shook 
him. 

“T can’t say things, Winifred,” he 
began at last, “any more than I could 
then. But—” He bent over her and 
‘aid his cheek upon her hair. 

“T know,” she answered, eagerly, “I 
know it all. Only have faith in me!” 

“Faith in you!” 

“T mean, believe me when I say the 
other woman has quite gone, the one 
that plagued you. You'll say when you 
think it over, ‘How could she change 
so soon? But don’t you see, dear, it 
was the miracle! I had to change, to 
make your son what he must be. He had 
to be sweet-natured, firm, and sound—a 
man-child. I threw away the baser part 
of me and never thought of it again. 
Ambitions were gone, selfishness, the 
cruelty of love. I was the mother of 
your son.” 

His eyes were wet. 

“And I—” he said. 
we'll see.” 

“ Oh, you will be!” she cried, answering 


“Well, Winifred, 


his thought. “ You were all ready to be 
the father of a man-child. You’d been 
growing for years, straight, strong, just 
like the trees. I had to be pruned; | 
had to lose my sap and heal, and grow 
new leaves to cover up the scars. But I’m 
getting into shape. That is the miracle.” 
She rose. “I must go back,” she said, 
patting her hair into place with that 
pretty motion women have. Instantly 
his artist’s-eye supplied a child’s hand 
there, pulling it into tangles. He was 
aware that he should never see her now 
outside the miracle. The bloom of tha 
new wonder filled the cabin. It woul 
fill the world. He had risen too, 
when he wrapped her cloak about her, 
she turned, as if she had done it every 
day through all the weeks, and put he: 
face up to be kissed. That taught him 
something else. The little charms that 
marked the past were there, all waiting 
to be born, like seedlings under snow. 
She needed her lover; she needed hii 
only less than the mate who would 
guard the nest for her. He got his cap 
and jacket, and at once they both looked 
at the candle. 

“We ought not to leave it,” she hesi- 
tated. “It means too much, that candle.” 

While they halted, the man asked, ir- 
relevantly, “ Will he be asleep ?” 

“Qh yes! He’s in his bed by dusk.” 

“Will he— I suppose he’ll hate m 
like the dickens!” 

“ He'll roar at your rough cheek.” Sh« 
put up her hand to touch it. “No mar 
has ever kissed him. Oh, there’s Gas 
pard!” 

The door swung in gently, according 
to Gaspard’s decent habit. He liked soft, 
slow ways of doing things. He brought 
the cold with him, and after the clarity 
of it the bayberry wax saluted his nos- 
trils sweetly. 

“ Ah!” he breathed. Then he snatched 
off his cap and made a bow. “ Madame!” 

She gave him her hand, and Gaspard 
took it as if it were something precious. 

“Where have you been?” asked La- 
tham, because there was nothing els 
to say. 

“T have been to the Pine Inlet, m’sieu’, 
where the trees sing so loud. It is like 
the sea.” 

“Will 
morrow ¢” 


dinner to- 


She was 


you come _ to 


asked Winifred. 
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ling at him with wet eyes. “ Yes, 
spard ¢” 
“ No, madame, I thank you. I am bet- 
with a bone in my fingers, and my 
thoughts. I shall play my fiddle. The 
y will pass.” 
Latham’s hand was on the door. “So 
e trees sang like the sea?” he said, smil- 
«, for one friendly word the more. 
“Yes, m’sieu’, like a miracle.” 


“ You believe in miracles, Gaspard ?” 

“ Assuredly, madame.” 

“What is your idea of a miracle, 
Gaspard ?” 

“It is something that does not happen 
every day.” 

“Yet it may happen?” 

“Oh yes, madame! It does.” 

Then the man and his wife went out 
across the lake to find the child. 


Renewal 
BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


HESE sounds sonorous rolling !— 
T These vibrant tones and clear! 
Listen! The bells are tolling 

The requiem of the year: 


The year that dies, as mute it lies 
Midst fallen leaves and sere! 


Now by the fading embers 
That on earth’s hearthstone glow, 

How sadly one remembers 
The things of long ago: 

The wistful things, with flame-bright wings, 
That vanished long ago! 


The self-effacing sorrow, 
The generous desire, 
The pledges for the morrow, 
Enkindled at this fire!— 
Enkindled here, O dying year! 


Where smoulders low thy pyre. 


What hope and what ambition, 
What dreams beyond recall! 

Look we for their fruition, 
To find them ashes all? 

Is life the wraith of love—of faith? 
Then let the darkness fall! 


The sparks—how fast they dwindle! 
How faint their being glows! 

Quickly! the fire rekindle— 
Ah, quickly! e’er it goes! 

Woo living breath from the lips of death!— 
From ashes bring the rose! 


Kind God! The bells, in gladness! 
The rose of hope hath bloomed! 

For, consecrating sadness, 
Life hath its own resumed, 

And welcomes here the new-born year— 
A pheenix, unconsumed! 
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“The Wood-Gatherers”’ 


NNESS has been called an experimentalist because he 

sought a more extensive and accurate vocabulary of 

the palette for the expression of his conception of 
nature. He deprecated the narrow range which confined 
our artists, and a feeling of revolt stirred him against 
the trammels of conventional artistic expression. He 
was in sympathy with the expansion going on in paint- 
ing, music, and poetry during the nineteenth century, and 
did much to aid the onward movement here. Aiming 
to reproduce on canvas the elusive charm of nature, rather 
than to attempt its literary representation, he shattered 
the conventions of the old Hudson River School, and 
only now are we getting far enough away from him 
to appreciate his efforts toward a wider and more di- 
verse expression. 

An artist delighting in his technique is always making 
experiments, and by increasing the modes of expression 
gives vitality to the art of his day. Inness believed in 
himself. It was exhilarating to hear him, when in one 
of his communicative moods, state his estimate of his 
own powers. He felt no doubt of himself, and his 
sureness awakened confidence in his ability. We know 
now that this assu*ance was well founded. 

A picture like “ The Wood-Gatherers,” produced at 
the end of Inness’s career, was not possible a half-cen- 
tury ago, nor would it have been accepted had it been 
possible. To-day we look upon it as wholly rational and 
a work of great beauty. In Mr. Wolf’s engraving we 
feel the day as the kind that artists love—cool and still, 
with gray skies through which the sun breaks intermit- 
tently—and catch the poetic suggestion which prompted 
the artist’s soul. W. Stanton Howarp. 
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“* THE WOOD-GATHERERS,”’ BY GEORGI INNESS 











Beginnings of the American Navy 


BY JOHN R. 


\ a special message to Congress, dated 
December 5, 1793, President Wash- 
ington said that “the vexations and 
iation understood to have been com- 
tted on our vessels and commerce 
the cruisers and officers of 
of the belligerent powers appear to re- 
lire attention.” 

The turmoil of the French Revolution 
was at its height; the war between France 
and England was waged with a bitterness 

ely exceeded in international conflicts. 
In their aggressions both powers ruthless- 

lisregarded the rights of neutrals, and 
these none was more “timid and 
‘feeble ” than the United States. 

Indeed, so timid and feeble was the 
American government at this time that 

the month of October preceding this 
message the corsairs of the Dey of Al- 
giers had captured eleven American mer- 
chantmen and enslaved 109 men; he was 
hoping to extort blackmail from the new 
republice—and his hope was well founded. 

But the humiliation of the United 
States was but just begun. The spolia- 
tions by the French increased from year 
to year, and in the period between July 1, 
1796, and June 2, 1797, no less than 308 
American merchantmen were captured by 
French cruisers and privateers. The 
commissioners of the French government 
in San Domingo openly boasted that, 
“knowing the unfriendly disposition of 
the Americans,” eighty-seven cruisers had 
been sent out from that island, with the 
result that “ American vessels were taken 
daily,” and “the administration had sub- 
sisted and individuals had been enriched 
with the products of the prizes.” 

Even these facts do not quite complete 
the story. In response to Washington’s 
message of 1793 Congress had ordered 
(in March, 1794) the building of six 
frigates for the purpose of chastising the 
Dey of Algiers, but before the ships 


some 
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could be launched peace was purchased. 
The United States by treaty agreed to 
pay the Dey an annual tribute of $21,600, 
besides giving him presents. This treaty 
was approved by the American Senate 
on March 2, 1796, and immediately the 
work on the frigates was stopped. On 
January 4, 1797, it appeared that this 
treaty had cost already $992,463 25. 

Envoys sent to France in 1797 to 
negotiate for justice were told that they 
would not be received by the Directory 
unless the sum of $200,000 was first given 
as douceur to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and the members of the Directory, 
and this was to be followed by a loan of 
some millions to the nation. 

This scandalous demand was laid be- 
fore Congress in a special message on 
April 3, 1798, and then the tide turned— 
as the tide turns in the Bay of Fundy. 

On April 7 the exportation of arms and 
ammunition was prohibited. On April 27 
the President was authorized to build, 
purchase, or hire twelve ships of not more 
than twenty-two guns each, and on April 
30, 1798, the Navy Department, as a dis- 
tinct branch of the government, was es- 
tablished. President John Adams ap- 
pointed Benjamin Stoddert as its Secre- 
tary. Government foundries for making 
cannon and other arms were authorized 
on May 4, and on the same day a num- 
ber of small vessels to be equipped 
as “gailies” and to be used as _ por- 
cupine quills were provided for. Jeffer- 
son was then Vice-President, and the 
bill originated in the Senate. Jeffer- 
son’s ideas of war were plagiarized from 
the sphingurine. 

On May 28 our naval ships were ‘au- 
thorized “to seize, take, and bring” in 
any vessel that had committed depreda- 
tions on our commerce, or was “ hover- 
ing” on our coasts for such a purpose, 
and the next day President John Adams 
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ordered every American naval ship to go 
to sea as soon as possible. 

This change of policy roused the en- 
thusiasm of the people. The three 
frigates were hastily commissioned, and 
the twelve merchantmen were soon pur- 
chased and fitted. Veterans who had 
“showed willing” in the Revolution 
were appointed to the command. The 
crews were filled in a day with similar 
material. The merchants of the sea- 
board laid down by subscription two 
frigates and five large sloops of war, of 
the swiftest model, for government use. 

Of this fleet, that within a few months 
numbered twenty-eight ships, only the 
ships and men that did decisive work 
can be mentioned here. It was the con- 
verted merchantman Delaware that gave 
the enemy the first blow. She went to 
sea early in June, 1798, under Captain 
Stephen Decatur, Sr., and in a few days 
overhauled the French privateer schooner 
Le Croyable, off the capes of the Dela- 
ware. This privateer had been reported 
for depredations on American commerce, 
and she was seized, taken, and brought 
in according to act of Congress. She 


was adopted into the navy under the 
name Retaliation. 
There was no fight, yet this was an 


important capture. For after she was 
brought in Congress was spurred on to 
abrogate all treaties with France (early 
in July), and then, a few days later, to 
authorize the navy to “subdue, seize, 
and take any armed French vessel” any- 
where on the high seas. 

In some respects this was the most im- 
portant naval act ever passed by Congress. 
It was passed at the inauguration of the 
work of the American navy, and it de- 
clared that when we would compel an 
enemy to do justice we need not depend 
on harbor-defence gun-boats, but could 
send ships fit to keep the sea in search 
for the enemy in his own waters. 

As a consequence of this policy the 
Constellation, Captain Thomas Truxtun, 
was cruising fifteen miles to the eastward 
of Nevis Island at noon on February 9, 
1799. At 12.30 a sail was discovered on 
the southwest horizon, heading to west- 
ward, and, squaring away before an 
easterly breeze, Captain Truxtun went 
in chase. 

A half-hour later the stranger was seen 


to come to the wind and wait for 
Constellation, greatly to the joy of the 
Yankee crew; but at 1.30 o’clock a black 
squall covered both vessels, and when it 
had cleared away the stranger was m 
with her mainmast gone, and she headed 
for St. Eustatius to escape. A 
later she set an American ensign: but 
when Truxtun hoisted the privat 

nal by which American ships were to 
identify each other, no reply was made. 
The chase was therefore continued; and 
seeing this, the stranger shortened sail, 
hoisted the French ensign, fired a gun 
to windward, and waited. 

Soon after three o’clock, as the (on- 
stellation’s broad bow was drawing wW 
at pistol-range—less than a hundred feet 
—off the stranger’s weather quarter, a 
hail was heard; but Truxtun was not 
there for words. With his men at their 
guns in perfect silence, he held his way 
until every gun of the broadside could 
bear, and then, as another hail 
heard, gave the order to fire. 

It was a splintering blast. The guns of 
the Frenchman answered instantly; but 
the guns of the Constellation had been 
aimed at the hull, while those of the 
Frenchman were fired without aiming. 
The broadside of the Constellation 
“made terrible havoc” on the French- 
man’s quarter-deck, as the captain wrote 
afterward; the shot of the Frenchman 
knocked holes in the Constellation’s sails. 

Then the Frenchman put down his 
helm to force a collision and board, but 
the Constellation forged ahead, crossed 
his bows, and raked him fore and aft. 

Reaching forward alee, the Cons/ella- 
tion now brought a fresh battery to bear, 
and with a will born of the sense of the 
wrong that the Americans had suffered, 
her crew loaded and fired, and loaded and 
fired again. And when one man of the 
309 aboard flinched, the lieutenant of his 
division, Andrew Sterett, killed him. 

The French fought with a valor un- 
surpassed; but they had never learned to 
shoot, and at the end of an hour and a 
half or two hours (accounts differ) the 
Constellation ran clear of the smoke, took 
a new position for raking, and then the 
Frenchman surrendered. It was the 
frigate L’Insurgente, Captain Barreaut. 
The French lost 29 killed and 41 wound- 
ed; the Americans, 2 killed and 3 wound- 


was 





BEGINNINGS OF 
ed. The Constellation was the more 
powerful ship; she carried twenty-four- 
n lers in her main battery, where 
Ll eurgente carried eighteens; but it 

not the extra size of her shot that 

n. it was the number of her shot that 
k home. 

As it happened, the work of getting 
prize to port showed the quality of 
men of our navy to a greater advan- 

than the battle had done. Lieu- 
nt John Rodgers and Midshipman 
avid Porter with eleven men were sent 
the prize, and the work of transferring 

- crew, as prisoners, to the Constella- 
began. But a tropical gale came 
and the ships were separated while 
173 French sailors remained on 

’Insurgente. 

The gratings for covering the hatches 
had disappeared, and there were no hand- 
euffs aboard. But the thirteen Americans 
drove the Frenchmen into the lower hold, 
put on all hatches but one, loaded a gun 
with grape and canister, pointed it at the 
one hatch that was left open, and then for 
two days and three nights guarded* the 
prisoners and worked the ship through 
the gale. They did not get a wink of 
sleep in that time, but they took the prize 
into St. Kitts. 

More important for the good of the 
nation and the honor of the navy was 
the next frigate battle, February 2, 1800. 

At 7.30 o’clock on February 1 a large 
sail rose above the horizon in the south- 
It was heading to westward, and 
English colors were hoisted on the Con- 


stellation to decoy her within range. 


east. 


But red was not a good lure that morn- 


and the Constellation had to go 
in chase, 

('ntil noon the Constellation gained 
rapidly, but at that hour the wind failed, 
and thereafter, for more than twenty- 
four hours, both ships rocked to the long 
swell from the east. At 1 o’clock pP.M., 
of the 2d, a fair working breeze came, 
the Constellation once more went hunt- 
ing for the stranger, and finally, at eight 
o'clock at night, as the tropical twilight 
disappeared, she found herself within 
range. The enemy was the French frigate 
La Vengeance, Captain A. M. Pitot. Her 
battery was more powerful than that of 
the Constellation by about thirty-four 
per cent., and she had an ample crew of 
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valorous 
and 


men. But she lost 50 killed 
110 wounded out of 330, while the 
Americans lost but 14 killed and 25 
wounded. That the Americans were so 
much occupied in shooting the enemy 
to pieces as not to observe the condition 
of their own rigging is one of the most 
notable features of this battle. If a 
naval officer may ever be commended for 
an error, it is for one like this. For his 
gallantry in this fight Truxtun received 
a gold medal from Congress with a vote 
of thanks. It was the first medal voted 
to an officer of the new navy. 

A converted merchantman made the 
first stroke in this war for peace, and a 
converted merchantman fought the last 
ship action. At 3.45 o’clock on the after- 
noon of October 12, 1800, the Boston, 
Captain G. Little, ranged up alongside 
of the French sloop of war Berceau, 
Captain André Senez, and ordered the 
Frenchman to strike his colors. But 
Senez was of a nature to strike back 
instead. The Boston opened fire at pistol- 
range, after the usual fashion, and, with 
shouts of “Vive la République,” the 
French fired back. Thereafter until the 
next afternoon the Yankees worked their 
guns—for twenty-one hours they fought 
without cessation, save only as_ they 
hauled off for brief periods now and then 
to repair their rigging. But at 2 p.m. 
of the 13th the Berceau was a dismantled 
wreck and her captain had to surrender. 
It was one of the most obstinate fights 
in the history of our navy. 

Meantime two swift cruising schooners 
had been built and commissioned, the 
Enterprise and the Experiment. The 
work of the Enterprise has been de- 
scribed already in this magazine,* and 
the men of the Experiment shall now 
have their turn. 

On January 1, 1800, under Lieutenant- 
Commandant William Maley, the Experi- 
ment, with a number of merchantmen 
in convoy, was lying becalmed in the 
Bight of Leogane. To the people on 
shore it seemed a rare chance for plun- 
der, and manning ten large barges with 
from thirty to forty men each, they came 
off to the attack. 

No more determined horde of pirates 
ever went afloat. Twice they were driven 
away by the grape and canister from the 
* May, 1902. 
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long sixes of the Experiment, but on each 
occasion they landed their dead and 
wounded, took on fresh men, and came 
again. And they came the third time,— 
it was in three divisions of three barges 
each—to attack the plucky Experiment at 
three points at once. There were more 
than 500 of the pirates; the Experiment’s 
crew numbered 70; but in spite of the 
most ferocious assaults the pirates were 
driven off. The whole fight lasted seven 
hours. The Experiment had two men 
wounded. The pirates’ loss is unknown, 
but several barges were raked and sunk. 

On September 13, 1800, while under 
Lieutenant Charles Stewart (him who 
commanded the Constitution in the fight 
with the Cyane and Levant), the Experi- 
ment fell in with a French brig of eigh- 
teen guns, that had a schooner of four- 
teen guns in compary. The two gave 
chase; but Stewart, by superior seaman- 
ship, separated the two, and then with a 
sudden dash captured the schooner. She 
was named La Diana. She carried two 
more guns than the Experiment, and she 
had a crew of 60 men, who were aided at 
the guns by 30-odd soldiers who hap- 
pened to be on board. 

Having placed Midshipman David Por- 
ter, with only four men, in charge of the 
prize, Stewart went in chase of the brig, 
but in vain. In spite of vastly superior 
power the brig’s captain, after seeing 
the whirlwind work of the flying Yan- 
kee, made sail for a far-off country and 
got there. 

It was on July 7, 1798, that our naval 
officers were authorized to fight for peace 
by attacking the enemy in his own waters. 
In the course of the war that followed 
in consequence of this act of Congress, 
83 ships, carrying 466 guns and 3150 men, 
were captured, while others were sunk 
or driven ashore; several flotillas of pica- 
roons were destroyed, and a great number 
of captured American merchantmen were 
retaken. The piratical privateers were 
driven from the sea; the spoliation of 
American commerce ceased because the 
spoilers did not dare to go afloat. In all 
this time the French took just one Amer- 
ican naval ship—the Retaliation (Le 
Croyable),—and she was captured by two 
frigates because of the uncircumspect gal- 
lantry of her captain (Lieutenant Wil- 
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liam Bainbridge) in chasing strano 
ships. In short, the navy paid for itse|s 
several times over. 

And yet the value of the captured 
French vessels and the overawiny 
privateersmen were the smallest of th, 
results achieved—as a consideratio) 
dates of the consequent diplomatic 
tiations shows. 

It was in the firet week of April, 179s. 
that Congress first passed a warlike 
No sooner was news of this received jy 
France than the French intimated in q 
roundabout fashion that if the Ameri- 
cans would send an envoy to their liking 
they would receive him. When the news 
of the capture of L’Insurgente reached 
Paris, the French announced directly 
that they would give a proper reception 
to any envoy sent. But they were as 
yet insincere, for when the American ad 
ministration accepted this offer and sent 
three envoys (who sailed on November 
3, 1799), the French ignored them, until 
the news of the decisive victory of the 
Constellation over La Vengeance had 
beensreceived. It was on the night of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1800, that this battle occurred, 
it was near the end of March that the 
French government received the news 
and on March 30 Napoleon, then First 
Consul, graciously received the American 
envoys. 

The men of the new navy had set the 
pace for all who were to sail under the 
gridiron flag after their day. By good 
fighting they had won peace. 

Of the treaty that was made there- 
after nothing need be said here, but the 
words of Napoleon, when he had fully 
determined to sell the Louisiana Ter- 
ritory to the United States, are well 
worth recalling. He was still First Con- 
sul. There was considerable opposition 
to the project from some of his cabinet, 
and members of his own family were 
decidedly against it, but Napoleon 
silenced all opposition, ordered the im- 
mediate sale of the colony, and then, 
with the prowess of the American navy 
in mind, said: 

“This accession of territory strength- 
ens forever the power of the United 
States, and I have just given to England 
a maritime rival that will sooner or later 
humble her pride.” 
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The Sign 


BY ROBERT 


N the eard-room the game, which had 
| started from a chance suggestion, bid 
fair to develop into an all-night 
ince: the young foreign diplomat had 
ed his coat and lighted a fresh cigar; 
mebody threw a handkerchief over the 
ice of the clock, and a sleepy club- 
rvant took reserve orders for two 
en siphons and other details. 

“That lets me out,” said Hetherford, 

sing from his chair with a nod at the 
lealer. He tossed his ecards on the table, 
ettled side obligations with the man on 

s left, yawned, and put on his hat. 

Somebody remonstrated. “It’s only 
two o'clock, Hetherfomd: you have no 
white man’s burden sitting up for you 
home.” 

But Hetherford shook his head, smil- 
ng. 

So a servanf removed his chair, an- 
ther man cut in, the dealer dealt 
eards all around. Presently from some- 
where in the smoke haze came a voice, 
“Hearts.” And @ quiet voice retorted, 
“T double it.” 

Hetherford lingered a moment, then 
turned on his heel, sauntered out across 
the hallway and down the stairs into 
the court, refusing with a sign the of- 
T¢ red eab. 

Breathing deeply, yawning once or 
twice, he looked up at the stars. The 
night air refreshed him+ he stood a mo- 
ment, thoughtfully eontemplating his 
half-smoked cigar, then tossed it away 
and stepped out into the street. 

The street was quiet and deserted; 
darkened brownstone mansions stared at 
him through sombre windows as he 
passed; “his footsteps echoed across the 
pavement like the sound of footsteps 
following. 

His progress was leisurely; the dreary 
monotony of the house fronts soothed 
him. He whistled a few bars of a com- 
monplace tune, crossed the deserted ave- 
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nue under the electric lamps, and entered 
the dimly lighted street be vond. 

Here all was silence; the doors of many 
houses were boarded up—sign that their 
tenants had migrated to the country. 
No shadowy eat fled along the iron rail- 
ings at his approach; no night-watchman 
prowled in deserted dooryards or pet red 
at him from obscurity. 

Strolling at ease, thoughts nowhere, 
he had traversed half the block, when 
an opening door and a glimmer of 
light across the sidewalk attracted his 
attention. 

As he approached the house from 


henee the light came, a figure sudden- 


7 
ly appeared on the stoop—a girl in a 
white ball-gown—hastily descending the 
stone steps. Gaslight from the doorway 
tinted her bared arms and shoulders. She 
bent her graceful head and gazed earnest- 
lv at Hetherford. 

“T beg your pardon,” she almost ~h' 
pered,—* might I ask you to help me?” 

Ifetherford stopped and wheeled short. 

“T—I really beg your pardon,” she 
said,—“but I am in such distress. 
Could T ask you to find me a eab?” 

“A cab!” he repeated, uncertainly; 

“why, yes—I will with pleasure—” Tie 
turned and looked up and down the de- 
serted street, slowly lifting his hand to 
his short mustache. “Tf you are in a 
hurry,” he said, “TI had better go ‘o 
the nearest stables—” 

“But there is something more,” she 
said, in a tremulous voice :—* could you 
get me a wrap,—a cloak—anything to 
throw over my gown ?” 

He looked up at her, bewildered. 
“Why. I don’t believe I—” he began, 
then fell silent before her troubled gaze. 
“T’ll do anything I ean for you,” he said, 
abruptly. “I have a rain-coat at the 
club—if your need is urgent 

“Tt is urgent;—but there is something 
else,—something more urgent—more dif- 
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ficult for me to ask you. I must go to 
Willow Brook—I must go now, to-night! 
And I—I have no money.” 

“Do you mean Willow Brook in West- 
chester?’ he asked, astonished. “ There 
is no train at this hour of the morning!” 

“'Then—then what am I to do?’ she 
faltered. “I cannot stay another mo- 
ment in that house.” 

After a silence he said, “Are you 
afraid of anybody in that house ?” 

“There is nobody in the house,” she 
said, with a shudder; “my mother is in 
Westchester; all the household are there. 
I—I came back—a few moments ago 
unexpectedly—” She stammered, and 
winced under his keen serutiny; then 
the pallor of utter despair came into her 
cheeks, and she hid her white face in 
her hands, 

Hetherford watched her for a moment. 

“T don’t exactly understand,” he said, 
gently, “but I'll do anything I can for 
vou. i'll go to the club and get my rain- 
coat; T’ll go to the stables and get a 
cab; T haven’t any money with me, but 
it would take only a few minutes for me 


to drive to the club and get some... . 
Please don’t be distressed ; Vl do any- 
thing vou desire.” 

She dropped her arms with a_hope- 
fess gesture, 

“But rou say there is no train!” 

“You could drive to the house_of some 
of your friends—” 

“No, no! Oh, my friends must never 
know of this!” 

“T see,” he said, gravely. 

“No, you don’t see,” she said, un- 
steadily. “The truth is that I am al- 
most frightened to death.” 

“(Can vou not tell me what has fright- 
ened you so?” 

“Tf I tried to tell you, you would 
think me mad—you would indeed—” 

“Try,” he said, soothingly. 

“ Why—why, it startled me to find 
myself in this house,” she began. “ You 
see, I didn’t expect to come here; I 
didn’t really want to come here,” she add- 
ed, piteously. “Oh, it is simply dread- 
ful to come—like this!” She glanced 
fearfully over her shoulder at the light- 
ed doorway above, then turned to Hether- 
ford as though dazed. 

“Tell me,” he said, in a quiet voice. 
“ Yes—-I’'ll tell you. At first it was all 
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dark—but I must have known | 
in my own room, for I felt around o) 
dresser for the matches and lighted 
candle. And when I saw that it 
truly my own room, and when | caug! 
sight of my own face in the mirror. 
terrified me She pressed her fing: 
to her cheeks with a shudder. “T} 
I ran down-stairs and lighted th 
in the hall and peered into the » 
ror; and I saw a face there—a face ]j) 
my own 

Pale, voiceless, she leaned on th 
bronze balustrade, fair head drooping 
lids closed, 

Presently, eyes still closed, she said. 
“You will not leave me alone here—wi! 
you—” Ter voice died to a whisper, 

“No—of course not,” he replied, 
slowly. 

There was an interval of silence; sh 
passed her hand across her eyes and 
raised her head, looking up at the stars. 

“You see,” she murmured, “T dare not 
be alone; I dare not lose touch with th 
living. I suppose you think me mad, 
but I am not; I am only stunned. 
Please stay with me.” 

“Of course,” he said, in a soothing 
voice. “™ Everything will come out all 
right—” 

“ Are you sure ?” 

“Perfectly. I don’t quite know what 
to say—how to reassure you and offer 
you any help—” 

He fell silent, standing there on th 
sidewalk, worrying his short mustache. 
The situation was a new.one to him. 

“Suppose,” he suggested, “that you 
try to take a little rest. I'll sit down on 
the steps—” 

She looked at him in wide-eyed alarm. 
“To you mean that I should go into 
that house—alone!” 

“ Well—you oughtn’t to stand on the 
steps all night. It is nearly three 
o'clock. You are frightened and nervous. 
Really you must go in and—” 

“Then you must come too,” she said, 
desperately. “This nightmare is mor 
than I can endure alone. I’m not a 
coward; none of my race are. But I 
need a living being near me. Will 
you come ?” 

He bowed. She turned, hastily gather- 
ing her filmy gown, and mounted the 
shadowy steps without a ound; and he 
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followed, leisurely, even perhaps warily, 
every sense alert. 

Ile was prepared to see the end of this 
encounter—see it through to an explana- 
Of the sit- 
uation, however, and of her, he had sO 
far ventured no The type of 
woman and the situation were perfectly 
new to him. 


tion if it took all summer. 


theory. 


He was aware that anything 
might happen in New York, and, closing 
the heavy front door, he was ready for it. 

The hall gas-jets were burning bright- 
lv, and in the darkened drawing-room 
he eould distinguish the heavy outlines 
of furniture cased in dust-coverings. 

She asked him to strike a match and 
light the the drawing-room, 
and he did 80, curiosity now thorough- 
ly aroused, 


sconces 1n 


As the gas flared up, shrouded pictures 
and furniture sprang into view surround- 
ing him, and in the dusk of the room 
beyond he saw a ray of light glimmering 
on the foliated carving of a gilded harp. 

Slowly he turned to the girl beside 
him. A warm shadow dimmed her deli- 
features, yet they were the loveliest 
he had ever looked upon. 


cate 


Suddenly he understood the mute mes- 
sage of her eyes: “ My imprudence places 
me at your merey.” 

“Your me at 
yours,” he said, aloud, scarcely conscious 
that he had spoken. 

At that a bright flush transfigured 
her. “T trusted you the moment I saw 
” Do you 


I shall 


helplessness places 


you,” she said, impulsively. 
mind sitting there opposite me? 
take this chair—rather near you 

She sank into an armchair; and, 
touched and a trifle amused, he seated 
himself, at a little nod from her, awaiting 
her further pleasure. 

She lay there for a minute or two 
without speaking, rounded arms resting 
on the gilt arms of the chair, eyes 
thoughtfully studying him. 

“lT’ve simply got to tell you every- 
thing,” she said, at length. 

“Tt can do no harm, I think,” he re- 
plied, pleasantly. 

“No; no harm. 
done. 


The harm has been 
Yet, with you sitting there so 
near me, I am not frightened now. 
It is eurious,” she mused, “that I 
should feel no apprehension now. And 
yet—and yet—” 
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She leaned toward him, dropping 
linked fingers in her lap. 

“Tell me, did 
Sign of Venus ¢ 
she asked, 

“ve heard of it 
surprised, 


you ever hear of 


Ve vif 


the Signum 
yes,” he rep! 
And as she said nothing. 
went on: “ The distinguished gentlen 
who occupies the chair of App! 
Psychics at the university lectures 
the Sign of Venus, I believe.” 

“Did you attend the 
asked, calmly. 


lectures ?” 


He said he had not, smiling a trifle, 

=i a.” 

* They 
ventured, 

“ Not very. Psychic phenomena bored 
me; I went during Lent. Psychie pli 
nomena—” She hesitated, embarrassed 
at his amusement. “1 suppose you laugh 
at that sort of thing.” 

“ No, I don’t laugh at it. Queer things 
oceur, they say. All I know is that | 
myself have never seen anything happen 
that could not be explained by natu- 
ral laws.” 

“T have,” she said. 


were probably amusing,” 


He bent his head in polite acquiescence: 


“T went to the lectures,” she 
“T am not very intellectual; nothing bh 
said interested me very much -— 
was, of suitable for a 
amusement.” 

She leaned a little nearer, small hands 
tightly interlaced on her knee. 

“Tis lecture on the Sign of Venus 
was the last.” She lifted a white finger, 
drawing the imaginary Signum Veneris 
in the air. Hetherford nodded gravely. 

“The lecture,” she continued, “ ended 
with an explanation of the Sign of Venus 
—how, contemplating it by starlight, on 
might pass into that physical uncon 
sciousness which leaves the mind fre 
to control the soul.” 

She held out her left hand toward 
him. On a stretched finger a ring glis 
tened, mounted with*the Sign of Venus 
blazing in brilliants. 

“T had this made specially,” sl 
said; “not that I had any particular 
desire to test it—no curiosity. It never 
oceurred to me that here in New York 
one could —could—” 

“ What?” asked Hetherford, dryly. 

“could leave one’s own body at wi!!.” 


Said 


whiel 


course, lenten 
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“1 don't believe it could be accomplish- 
ed in Ne W York,” 
gravity. “And that’s a pretty safe con- 
is it not?” 


he said, with great 
clusion to come to, 
mo- 
her delicate chin on the 
palm of her hand. Then she lifted her 
eyes to him calmly, and the direct beauty 


She dropped her eyes, silent for a 


ment, re sting 


of her gaze disturbed him. 

“No, it is not a 
Listen to 
a dance at 


conclusion to 
me. Last night 
they gave the Willow Brook 
Ilunt. It was nearly two o’clock this 
morning when I left the club-house and 
started the with 


safe 
vome to. 


home across lawn my 
mother and the maid 

“ But how on earth could—” he began, 
then begged her pardon and waited. 

She continued, serenely: “The night 
was warm and lovely, and it was clear 
starlight. When I my room | 
the maid away and sat down by 
The scent of the flow- 
the beauty of the night made 
restless; I went down-stairs, unbolt- 
ed the door, and slipped out through the 
the My hammock 
hung there , and I lay down in it, looking 
out at the 

She 


entered 
sent 
the open window. 
ers and 
me 
garden to pergola. 
stars.” 
the ring from 
holding it out for him to see. 
“The starlight caught the gems on 
the Sign of Venus,” she said, under her 
breath; “that was the beginnmg. And 
then—I don’t know why—as I lay there 
idly turning the ring on my finger, I 
found myself saying, ‘I must go to New 


drew her finger, 


York: I must leave my body here asleep 
in the hammock and go to my own room 
in Fifty-eighth Street.’ ” 

A curious little chill 
Hetherford. 

“T said it again and again—I don’t 
know why. I remember the ring glit- 
tered; I remember it grew brighter and 
brighter. And then—and then! I found 
myself up-stairs in the dark, groping 
over the dresser for the matches.” 

Again that faint chill touched Hether- 
ford. 

“1 was stupefied 
said, 


passed over 


for a moment,” she 
“then I suspected 
what I had done, and it frightened me. 
And when I lighted the candle, and saw 
it was truly my own room—and when I 
caught sight of my own face in the mir- 
ror—terror seized me;—it was like a 


tremulously ; 
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glimpse of something taken unawares 
For, do you know that although in th 
the 
She dropp 
bot] 


Was tat 


glass 1 saw my own face, face wa- 
not looking back at me.” 
her head, crushing the 
hands. “The reflected 
lovelier than and it 
think, yet it not 
and it moved when I 


wonde r 


ring in 
Tact 
was mine, | 
looking at me, 
did not 


mine: 
was 
move, ] 
I wonder 

The tension was too much. “If that 


be so,” he said, steadying his voice,—* if 


you saw a face in your mirror, the fac 


was your own.” He made an impatient 
rising to his feet at the sam« 

“All that you told me 
can be explained,” he said. 
it? At this very moment 
I am asleep in my hammock.” 

“ We will deal with that later,” he said, 
smiling down at her. “ Where is ther 
a looking-glass ?” 

“There is one in the hallway.” She 
rose, slipping the ring on her finger, and 
led the way to where an oval gilt mirror 
hung partly covered with dust-cloths. 

He the “ Now 
look into the glass,” he said, gayly. 

She raised her head and faced the mir- 
ror for an instant. 

“Come here,” she whispered; and he 
stepped behind her, looking 
shoulder. 

In the glass, as though reflected, he 
saw her face, but the face was in pro- 
file! 

A shiver passed over him 
to foot. 

“Did I not tell you?” she 
“Look! See, the other face 
while I am still!” 

“There’s something wrong about the 
glass, of course,” he muttered—“ it’s de- 
fective.” 

“ But who is that in the glass?” 

“Tt is you—your profile. I don’t ex- 
actly understand. Good Lord! It’s 
turning away from us!” 

She shrank against the wall, wid 
eyed, breathing rapidly. 

“There is no use in our being fright- 
ened,” he said, scarcely knowing what he 
uttered. “This is Fifty-eighth Street, 
New York, 1903.” He shook his shoul- 
ders, squaring them, and forced a smile. 
“Don’t be frightened; there’s an ex 
planation for all this. You are not 


gesture, 


moment. have 


“How ean 


east aside coverings. 


over her 


from head 


whispered. 
is moving, 








SHE SANK DOWN, HIDING HER FACE IN HER ARMS 














THE SIGN 


Westchester; you are here in 


wn house. You mustn’t trembk 


(iive me your hand a moment.” 


laid her hand in his obediently ; 


ik like a leaf. Ile held it firmly, 


ih 


You 


(i 


lhe 


gy the fluttering pulse. 

1 are certainly no spirit,” he said, 
‘your hand is warm and yield 

hosts don’t have hands like that, 


his, quite passive 
l the pulse quick ned, 


explanation of it all is this,” he 


‘You have had a temporary sus 


of consciousness, during which 


ou, Without being aware of what 


el 


OW 


Yes 


e doing, came to town from Wil 
ok. You believe you went to the 
it the Ilunt Club, but probably 
not Instead, during a lapse of 
isness, vou went to the station, 
train to town, came straight to 
n hous * Tle hesitated, 
.’ she said, “IT have a key to the 


Ilere it is.” She drew it from 


bosom of her gown; he took it 


mphantly. 


‘You 
‘ Ve 


it is 


simply awoke to consciousness 
uu were groping for the matches. 
all there is to it; and you need 


he frightened at all!” he announced. 


“No, 
her 
hh we 


my 


not frightened,” she said, shak- 


head, “ only—only I wonder how 
t back. I’ve tried to fix my mind 


ring—on the Sign of Venus 


I cannot seem to 


‘But 


heerful 


lo with 


aul 
he 


‘But 


n asle 


that’s nonsense!” he protested, 
lv. “That ring has nothing to 
the matter.” 

it brought me here! Truly I 
ep in my hammock. Won’t you 


lieve it?” 


= No: 


and you mustn’t, either,” he 


said, impatiently. “Why, just now I 


explains 


“dl to you 


‘T know,” she said, looking down at 
he rin 


rong 
‘T a 
rr 


turn, 


g on her hand, “but you are 
truly you are.” 
n not wrong,” he said, laughing. 


was only a dream—the dance, the 


the hammock,—all these were 


rts of a dream so intensely real that 


u can 


“ The 


not shake it off at once.” 
n—then who was that we saw in 


mirror ?” 


‘Let 
ently. 


us try it again,” he said, con- 
She suffered him to lead her 
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again to the mirror; again they peered 
into its glimmering depths, heads close 
together. 

A second’s breathless silence, then she 
caught his hand in both of hers with a 
low ery; for the strange profile was slow 
ly turning toward them a face of amazing 
beauty—her own face transfigured, radi 
antly glorified, 

My soul!” sh gasped, and would have 
fallen at his feet had he not held her 
and supported her to the stairs, wher 
she sank down, hiding her faee in her 
arms. 

As for him, he was terribly shaken; 
he strove to speak, to reason with her, 
with himself, but a stupor chained body 
and mind, and he only leaned there on 
the newel-post, vaguely aware of his own 
hie Iplessne SN, 

Far away in the night the bells of a 
church began striking the hour one, 
two, three, four, Presently the distant 
rattle of a wagon sounded, The city 
stirred in its slumbers, 

He found himself bending beside her, 
her passive hands in his onee more, and 
he was saying: “As a matter of fact, 
all this is quite capable of an explana 
tion. Don’t be distressed please don’t 
be frightened or sad. We've both had 
some sort of hallucination, that’s all 
really that is all.” 

“T am not frightened now,” she said, 
dreamily. “I am quite sure that—that 
I am not dead. I am only asleep in my 
hammock. When I awake 

Again, in spite of himself, he shivered. 

“ Will you do one more thing for me?” 
she asked 

“ Yes—a million.” 

“Only one. It is unreasonable, it is 
perhaps silly—and I have no right to 
ask—’ 

“ Ask it,” he begged. 

“ Then—then, will you go to Willow 
Brook? Now?” 

“ Now?” he repeated, blankly. 

“Yes.” She looked down at him with 
the shadow of a smile touching lips and 
eyes. “I am asleep in the hammock; 
I sleep very, very soundly —and very, 
very late into the morning. They may 
not find me there for a long while. So 
would you mind going to Willow Brook 
to awaken me?” 

“ T—I—but you do not expect me to 
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HE SANK DOWN BESIDE HER 




















ve you here and find you in West- 

ster!” he stammered. 

‘You need not go,” she said, quietly. 
‘Tf you will telephone to the house and 

- somebody to go out to the pergola—” 

“No,” he said, “I will go;—I will go 

where on earth for you.” 

IIe stood up, his senses in a whirl. 
She rose too, leaning lightly on the 
balustrade. 

“Thank you,” she said, sweetly. 
“When you awake me, give me this.” 
She held out the Signum Veneris; and 
he took it, and bending his head slowly, 
raised it to his lips. 


It was almost morning when he en- 
tered his own house. In a dull trance 
he dressed, turned again to the stairs, 
and erept out into the shadowy street. 

People began to pass him; an early 
electrie tram whizzed up Forty-second 
Street as he entered the railway station. 
Presently he found himself in a ear, 
clutching his ticket in one hand, her ring 
in the other. 

“Tt is I who am mad, not she,” he 
muttered as the train glided from the 
station, through the long yard, dim in 
morning mist, where green and crimson 
lanterns still sparkled faintly. 

Again he pressed the Signum Veneris 
to his lips. “It is I who am mad—love- 
mad!” he whispered as the far treble 
warning of the whistle aroused him and 
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sent him stumbling ovt into the soft 
fresh morning air. 

The rising sun smote him full in the 
eyes as he came in sight of the club- 
house among the still green trees, and 
the dew on the lawn flashed like the 
gems of the Signum Veneris on the ring 
he held so tightly. 

Across the club-house lawn stood an- 
other house, circled with gardens in full 
bloom; and to the left, among young 
trees, the white columns of a pergola 
glistened, tinted with rose from the 
early sun. 

There was not a soul astir as he cross- 
ed the lawn and entered the garden, 
brushing the dew from overweighted 
blossoms as he passed, 

Suddenly, at a turn in the path, he 
came upon the pergola, and saw a brill- 
iant hammock hanging in the shadow. 

Over the hammock’s fringe something 
light and fluffy fell in folds like the bil- 
lowy frills of a ball gown. He stumbled 
forward, dazed, ineredulous, and stood 
trembling for an instant. 

Then, speechless, he sank down beside 
her, and dropped the ring into the palm 
of her half-closed and unconscious hand. 

A ray of sunlight fell across her hair; 
slowly her blue eyes unclosed, smiling 
divinely. 

And in her partly open palm the Sign 
of Venus glimmered like dew silvering 
a budding rose. 


Foresight 


BY ARTHUR COLTON 


HE sun shall go darkly his way, the skies 
Be lampless of stars, and the moon with sighs 
Of her infinite years complain: 
And you and I in the waste shall meet 
Of a downward gulf with hurrying feet, 
And remember, remember then 
Only this shy encircled place, 
Only the dimpled laughing grace 
Of one hour, and smile again. 
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Is English Becoming Corrupt? 


BY THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY 


Professor of English, Yale University 


O one who is interested in the sub- 
N ject of language can have failed 

to be struck with the prevalence of 
complaints about the corruption which is 
overtaking our own speech. There seems 
to have been in every period of the past, 
as there is now, a distinct apprehension 
in the minds of very many worthy per- 
sons that the English tongue is always 
in the condition of approaching col- 
lapse, and that arduous efforts must 
be put forth, and put forth persistently, 
in order to save it from destruction. 
In every age there is in one par- 
ticular a striking similarity in the 
lamentations of these prophets of woe. 
They are always pointing to the past 
with pride. In some preceding pe- 
riod, usually not very remote, they tell 
us, the language was spoken and writ- 
ten with the greatest purity. It is 
not an infrequent remark that it had 
then attained the aeme of perfection at 
which it is capable of arriving. But 
since that happy time it has been de- 
generating. Corruptions of all kinds are 
not merely stealing in, they are pouring 
in with the violence of a tidal wave. 
Slang, unnecessary words, ungrammati- 
cal locutions, phrases borrowed from 
foreign tongues, especially from the 
French, replace and drive out the gen- 
uine vernacular. 

Tt was not so very unnatural that 
views of this kind should be expressed 
in the past, when the nature of language 
and of the influences that operate upon 
it was little understood. Men knew noth- 
ing of the historical development of the 
words and grammatical forms they were 
in the habit of using. They had not the 
slightest conception out of what im- 
purity had sprung much of the vaunted 
purity in which they rejoiced. To them 
the language seemed a sort of intellectual 
machine which had come into their pos- 


session with all its parts finished and 
elaborated. They were consequent 
solicitous that nothing should be brou 

in to impair its imagined perfect 
They lived in perpetual dread of agen 
that might threaten its integrity. © 
very favorite idea with them was | 

it should be rendered what they eal 
“fixed,” in consequence of which 
would undergo no further change. ‘Thy 
seemed to be unaware that in order to 
have a language fixed, it must first of all 
be dead. In all these delusions great 
writers of former times largely shared, 
whether they belonged to England or to 
other countries, 

Of the class of men just indicated 
Dean Swift is in our literature far th 
greatest representative. The desire for 
what he deemed the purity of the la 
guage amounted with him almost to 
passion. To securing it he devoted 
small share of thought and attent 
One of his earliest utterances upon thi 
subject—perhaps his earliest—appeared 
in the Tatler of September 28, 1710. In 
it he deplored the general ignorance and 
want of taste exhibited by the writers of 
the age. These were bringing about thx 
steady corruption of the English tongue. 
Tnless some timely remedy was found, 
he declared that the language would suf 
fer more by the false refinements of tl 
twenty years which had just passed than 
it had been improved in the foregoing 
hundred. Swift’s essay was largely taken 
up with the exemplification of these 
serted barbarisms which had been stend''s 
creeping into and cdrrupting the speech 

They were of three kinds. The first 
were abbreviations, in which only the 
first part of a word was used. The result 
was to add a further number of mono 
syllables to a language already overloaded 
with them. As illustrations of these lh 
gave phiz for physiognomy, hyp for hypo 
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chondria, mob for mobile, poz for posi- 


Incog for 
gnito and plenipo for plenipoten- 
tiary he expected to see still further dock- 
ed into ime and plen. Swift was of 
pinion that the abundance of monosyl- 
lables is the disgrace of our language. 
Accordingly it might be supposed that 
he would look with favor upon the poly- 
ables which, according to his account, 
the war then going on—that of the Span- 
Succession—was bringing into the 
But no one who has once taken 
language under his care can ever 
in be really happy. That way mis- 
ery lies. To these long words Swift ex- 
hibited the same hostile front which 
he did to the short ones. Among them 
he specifically mentioned speculations, 
‘ations, preliminaries, ambassadors, 
palisadoes, communications, circumvalla- 
ns, battalions. These, he thought, 
would never be able to live many more 
campaigns; though even in the special 
of them which he had in mind 
most of them had been in existence be- 
fore he was born. 

Swift’s third class embraced a num- 
ber of words “invented,” he said, “ by 
certain pretty fellows, such as banter, 
Lamboozle, country put, and kidney.” 
Some of these were struggling for the 
vogue; others were now in possession of 
it. “T have done my utmost,” he added, 
“for some years past to stop the progress 
of mobb and banter, but have been plain- 
ly borne down by numbers and betrayed 
by those who promised to assist me.” 
It is somewhat surprising to find kid- 
ney included in this list. In the sense 
of it objected to—that of “ constitution,” 
“class ”—it had then been employed for 
about two hundred years. Falstaff’s use 
of it had further established its title to 
everlasting remembrance. Sham, bully, 
shufling, and palming are also other 
terms of modern art,to use Swift’s phrase, 
which fell under his condemnation. 

Swift followed up this attack in 1712 
by a publie Letter addressed to the Earl 
of Oxford, the Lord High Treasurer. In 
it was embodied a proposition for cor- 
recting, improving, and ascertaining the 
English tongue. It is a treatise which 
ought to be read by the whole generation 
of those of our time who spend anxious 
days and sit up nights in order to pre- 


tive, and rep for reputation. 


tongue. 


sense 
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serve the purity of the speech. Nowhere 
can a greater discrepancy be found be- 
tween predictions of what is going to 
take place and what has actually taken 
place. In this Letter we are told that 
the English language is extremely im- 
perfect. The improvements made in it 
are by no means in proportion to its 
daily corruptions. The period which 
Swift selected as the one in which 
English received most refinement was 
that dating from the beginning of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth and ending 
with the breaking out of the civil war 
in 1642. With that year began de- 
generacy. Corruption came in from 
the fanatics of the commonwealth, and 
this had been succeeded by corruption 
from the fine gentlemen of the court. 
From both quarters it had made its way 
into the writings of the best authors. 
Affected phrases, new conceited terms, 
had been transferred from the language 
of high life into the language of plays, 
and from them had been taken up by 
men of wit and learning. The poets also 
had introduced the barbarous custom of 
abbreviating words, thereby forming 
harsh, inharmonious sounds that nothing 
but a Northern ear could endure. These 
had passed from verse into prose. 
“What does your Lordship think,” Swift 
asked with pain, “of the words drudg’d, 
disturb’d, rebuk’t, fledg’d, and a thousand 
others everywhere to be met? . . . Where 
by leaving out a vowel to save a syllable, 
we form so jarring a sound and so diffi- 
cult to utter that I have often wondered 
how it could ever obtain.” 

Like other men before and since, Swift 
had his method of dealing with the evils 
he had discovered. This was essentially 
the project of an academy, though in his 
Letter he did not put it forth under that 
name, His idea was that a choice 
should be made of the persons best quali- 
fied to deal with the language. “hese 
should meet together and proceed to make 
such alterations in the speech as they 
thought requisite. They should then de- 
vise a method of ascertaining and fixing 
it forever. If this were not done, if 


things went on at the rate they had been 
going, nobody would be read with pleas- 
ure much longer than a few years, and 
in course of time could hardly be under- 
stood without an interpreter. 


He could 
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further promise the prime minister that 
two hundred years hence some painful 
compiler, who had been studying the lan- 
guage of Queen Anne’s time, would be 
able to pick out and transfer into his 
new history, written in the language of 
his own time, that Robert, Earl of Ox- 
ford, a very wise and excellent man of 
the former period, had saved his country. 
The fuller account, however, of that 
statesman’s life, acts, and character, 
given by contemporary writers like Swift 
himself, would be dropped because of the 
antiquated style and manner in which 
they were delivered. 

The appeal was ineffectual. In spite 
of it no body of competent persons was 
selected by the prime minister to take 
charge of the English tongue. The truth 
is, the Earl of Oxford had soon all he 
could do to keep his own head on his 
shoulders, and in consequence naturally 
left the language to look out for itself. 
It seems to have been amply able to dis- 
charge that duty. The two hundred 
years specified have very nearly gone by, 
and none of the dire predictions just 
mentioned have been fulfilled. No need 
has been found of resorting to the aid of 
the painful antiquary to decipher the 
writings of the time. Every word of 
Swift’s Letter can be understood now 
as easily as it was on the day it 
was published. 

Swift’s opinion, as we TAve seen, was 
that the golden age af the language com- 
prehended the reigns of Elizabeth and 
the first Stuarts. It was not long, how- 
ever, before the point of view changed. 
By the middle of the eighteenth century 
it became the proper thing to believe that 
English had reached its perfection in the 
so-called Augustan period, and that from 
the accession of George II., if not earlier, 
the speech had entered upon a process of 
decline. It was daily becoming more 
corrupt. New words and phrases were 
creeping in which would have filled Ad- 
dison and Swift and Steele with indigna- 
tion, if not horror. To this we have a 
good deal of unimpeachable contem- 
porary testimony. For instance, in 1751, 
Lord Orrery brought out a little treatise 
on the “Life and Writings of Swift.” 
In it he tells us that in his opinion the 
language had been brought by that au- 
thor and his contemporaries to the ut- 


most degree of perfection. He contrast 
ed their style, altogether to their adyap.- 
tage, with that of men like Bacon 
Milton. Swift, Addison, and Boling 
broke he considered as the triumvirat; 
whom the tongue owed an eleganc 
propriety unknown to their forefat! 
But at the time he was writing he as 

us the language was every day gro 
worse and more debased. Singu 
enough, one of the expressions that, 
cording to him, indicated this 
eracy was a few—a locution which 
certainly been in frequent use from 
fourteenth century, if indeed it does | 
go back to the Anglo-Saxon. The lac 
grammar in the Lord’s Prayer distw 
Orrery mightily, as it had don 
many others. In all this he was a 
representative of his time. The vi 
expressed by him were the views which 
continued to prevail—in some quarters 
it would be more appropriate to 
which continued to rage—for the rest of 
the century. As one of their later ex 
ponents we turn to a man who retains 
with us some little reputation as a smal! 
poet, and while he lived was deemed 
many to be a great philosopher. 

He was a Scotchman, and Scotchmen 
have always seemed to feel a_ pained 
solicitude about the English speech. At 
least they did so in the eighteenth cen 
tury, when they were at times disposed 
to look upon it as a foreign tongue. Thi 
name of the man here referred to was 
James Beattie. He was, as has been 
said, a poet and a philosopher. In thi 
latter capacity he had recommended h 
self to the religious by a very virulent 
attack upon the metaphysical specula- 
tions of Hume. This gave him great 
reputation at the time; for his treatis 
was written in an agreeable style, and 
with all that clearness of expressio! 
which with many serves as a satisfactory 
substitute for clearness of ideas. Among 
other results it brought him the favor of 
George III., with whom, like Dr. Jolu 
son, he had a personal interview. lv 
meeting between the professorial and t!x 
official defender of the faith took plac 
in 1773. As became a loyal subject, b: 
tie was profoundly impressed with 
good sense, knowledge, and acuteness 0! 
the monarch. One of the topies touche! 
upon was the English language. In 1 





r best and most esteemed writers.” 


ceptionable.” 
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practical ignorance of the ruler had 
counterpart in the philosophical 
rance of the subject. The king 
ed him if he did think the lan- 
re was at that time in a decline. 
ittie was forced to reply that such was 
melancholy fact. 


not 


The king agreed, 
named the Spectator as one of the 
standards of the speech. This was 
proper doctrine to hold then, 
Beattie concurred in it with all his 


rt. It had long been his own opinion. 


nly 


vas a good, genuine conservative, and 
that neither the English tongue nor 
English constitution the 
itest need of change. Consequently, 


stood in 


vas always indulging in a mild form 
error at the ruin impending over the 
beeause of the new ideas coming in, 
the new 
As for the principal personage 


over the other because of 
e conversation, his published corre- 
that the 
widely at 


lence has made us 
lish of the king varied 
s from the king’s English. 


The solicitude of 


aware 


Jeattie grew upon 
ITe con- 
plated, but never carried out, the com- 
tion of a criticism on the style of 


lison, so as to 


as he advanced in years. 


show its peculiar 
ts, and furthermore to lay bare the 
rds to which the language was ex- 
d of being debased and corrupted by 
which had of late, he 
1, “found their way into the stvle of 
He 


collection of Seotticisms, 


innovations 


| prepared : 
ch of course were expressions to be 
fully avoided. He began, however, 

timid about publishing it. While 
had been engaged in its: compilation 
ny of the words and phrases it con- 
ed had been adonted in the speech 
1 south of the Tweed. “Our lan- 
ize (I mean the English) is degener- 
ng very fast,” he wrote sorrowfully to 
friend in 1785; “and many phrases, 
ch I know to be Scottish idioms, have 
into it of late years, so that many of 
strictures are liable to be opposed by 
horities which the world accounts un- 
As time went on, the 
spect grew even more dismal. In a 


tter of 1790, commenting on the anno- 


l 


Tatler, he 


ms made to a recent edition of the 
described the language em- 


yed in them as “full of those new- 
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fangled phrases and barbarous idioms 
that are now so much affected by those 
who form their style from _ political 
pamphlets and those pretended speeches 
in Parliament that appear in newspapers. 
Should this continue to gain 
ground among us, English literature will 
go toruin. During the last twenty years, 
especially since the breaking out of the 
American war, it 
progress. ... If | 


jargon 


alarming 
to execute what 


has made 


live 


I propose on the writings and genius of 
Addison, I shall at least enter my protest 


against the practice; and by exhibiting 
& copious specimen of the new phrase- 
ology, endeavor to make my reader set 
his heart against it.” 

On more than one other occasion Beat- 
tie expressed the anxiety he felt at the 
degeneracy then taking place in the Eng- 
lish tongue, and his fear of the impossi- 
bility of arresting its progress. The 
speech was not simply declining, it was 
declining rapidly. In a letter to a friend, 
written in August, 1790, he expressed his 
gratification that Miss Bowdler approved 
of the sentiments he entertained as to the 
increase of the corruption which was 
bringing about the deterioration of the 
language. “I begin to fear,” he added, 
“it will be impossible to check it; but an 
attempt would be made if I had leisure 
and a little more tranquillity of mind.” 
Time and tranquil mind were apparently 
both denied. Beattie never completed 
his treatise on the style of Addison. Ac- 
cordingly, he never furnished his readers 
with a list 
were 


of those neologisms which 
stealing and corrupting the 
But in 1794 he printed privately 
some productions in prose and verse of 
his son, said to have been a youth of 
great promise, who died in 1790. Among 
them were two or three entitled “ Dia- 
logues of the Dead.” These dealt with 
the subject of language, and unquestion- 


into 
speech. 


ably represented Beattie’s own opinions. 
One of them is the report of an imagi- 
nary conversation Swift and a 
bookseller and Mercury. Swift is dis- 
gusted with the expressions used by the 
tradesman, and begs Mercury to translate 
his gibberish into English. A few of the 
words and then indicated as 
corruptions, are still strange to us; but 
most of them are now used every day 
by those who are in a state of dis- 


between 


phrases, 
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tress because of the impending ruin one’s mad. Then there was a tendency 
of the tongue. to use uncommon terminations. \Men 
It is both suggestive and instructive to said committal instead of commitmen 
learn a little of this new language which approval instead of approbation, truism 
had just come into fashion, as Mercury for truth, agriculturist for husbandm 
gives Swift to understand. “Instead of and pugilist for boxer. Swift’s paticuce 
life, new, wish for, take, plunge, etc.,” he is represented as finally giving way alto- 
told him, “ you must say existence, novel, gether under the infliction of the follow- 
desiderate, capture, ingurgitate, etc., as ing sentence: “ We hear it is in contem- 
—a fever put an end to his existence. plation to run up a novel and super) 
. .. Instead of a new fashion, you will pavilion at Newmarket for Pugilistical 
do well to say a novel fashion. ... You exhibitions.” He sees his old friend 
must on no account speak of taking the Addison coming, and takes his departur 
enemy’s ships, towns, guns, or baggage: with the assertion that it would require 
it must be capturing.” This last word, we an hour even of his conversation to wear 
are told, had been imported about twenty out the disagreeable impression left in 
years before. Sort and kind were un- his mind by this abominable detail of 
fashionable nouns, and indeed quite vul- vulgarity, pedantry, and barbarism. 
gar; description, on account of its length So much for the eighteenth century. 
and Latin original, was better. Instead The nineteenth century abounded in men 
of undervaluing your enemies, you set no who had very decided opinions as to the 
store by them. Unfriendly and hostile debasement which was overtaking the 
had both given place to inimical. This speech and were filled with anxiety 
word is said to have come in at the about its future. But expression of views 
same time with capture; but though a of this sort came rarely from writers of 
great favorite, it was pronounced dif- ability or learning. To this rule there 
ferently by those who used it. is one distinguished exception. It is 
There are many other words and Walter Savage Landor. His observa- 
phrases censured, some of which the ma- tions, both general and particular, on 
jority of us would now think we could language are to be found in certain 
hardly get along without. Line, meet, of his “Imaginary Conversations.” Of 
marked, feel, and go, we are told, were these the first series came out in 
employed on all occasions, whether they 1824. Knowledge of the nature and 
had any meaning or not. Instead of say- development of speech had made a good 
ing conduct, it was fashionable to say deal of progress during the more than 
line of conduct. You meet a person’s century which had gone by since Swift 
wishes and arguments. You are re- addressed his letter to Lord Oxford. 
ceived with marked applause, or con- But not a ray of this additional light 
tempt, or admiration. ever reached Landor’s ears. He still con- 
The words am and be were in dan-\ tinued to retain and repeat the crude 
ger of being forgotten, having been notions long abandoned by all students 
crowded out by feel. Accordingly, of language and left now to the crazicst 
instead of using is with the following class of verbal critics. Necessarily 
adjectives, one says he feels anxious, came from him the same doleful rep- 
afraid, warm, sick, ashamed. Instead of resentation of the condition and _pros- 
saying that one’s arguments proved cer- pects of the speech. In one of his earlier 
tain things, we must assert that his argu- Conversations Landor told us that within 
ments went to prove. For reformation, another generation the language, with the 
again, everybody was learning to say re- improper innovations constantly made, 
form, this latter being a French word and would have become so corrupt that 
the other vile old English. Instead of for writers, if they hoped for life, would 
the future it had become fashionable to find it necessary to mount up near its 
say in future. There were also some cur- sources. In one of his latest he affirmed 
rent phrases which were not merely am- that the English tongue had fallen, for 
biguous but unintelligible. Among them the last half-century, more rapidly into 
were such expressions as scouted the idea, corruption and decomposition than any 
netted a cool thousand, to make up other ever spoken among men. 
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ndor’s specific observations upon 
abound in mistakes of fact and mis- 
s of Of the various delu- 


s under which he labored, the one most 


inference. 


iently to be cbserved concerned ety- 
vy. He was fully possessed by that 
of derivation which, unlike the evil 
of Seripture, makes happy him in 
1 it dwells and vexes only the souls of 
e with whom he comes in contact. 
re are some men who seem incapable 
ymprehending the fact that it is the 
sent meaning of a word which deter- 
es the propriety of its use; not its 
t meaning, still less its meaning in 
tongue from which it came. Of this 
cular kind of ineapacity Landor 
shed so many examples in his Con- 
tions that must restrict our- 
s to a very few which can be treated 
1 few words. He implies that it is 
bad or false orthography, 
orthography ’ by its 
He informs us 
we are at liberty to gather two or 
roses, but not to gather one; for 
ther” comes from the same root as 
Exa: into is incorrect, be- 
se “examine” strictly means “to 
th out.” 


irther, 


we 


to say 


“ 
use 


means 
ation right spelling. 


ther. une 


we are required to be- 
that it is highly improper to say 
r the circumstances, though every- 
has been saying it for the past 
or three centuries. But the Latin 
im shows that circumstances are 
not above us; it is therefore 
te impossible for us to be under them. 
Landor us; and then pro- 
ls himself to write averse to. This is 
nstruction which has been in the best 
use for three hundred years, and is 
y so to for hundreds of 
But while the rest of us 
» the right to say it, Landor had not, 
he purposed to remain faithful to his 
‘inciples. The construction with from, 
t so common in 

rtheless 


it us, 


assures 


continue 
s to come. 


the best usage, was 

unobjectionable, and was 

Tt was his business to use it 

| not the one with fo. 

lo base propriety of present usage 
derivation would render it neces- 
for an English writer to master three 


nto four languages before he could safely 


n to him. 


any 
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deliver himself in his own. The ridicu- 
lousness of such a requirement reveals at 
once the ridiculousness of the idea that 
makes an inference of such a nature pos- 
sible. All that is further needed to en- 
hance the preposterousness of the course 
is to rest the meaning upon an erroneous 


derivation. This, Landor, who was in no 
sense a scholar as regards his own tongue, 
was usually able to accomplish. Con- 
jecture ran riot in his observations, un- 
embarrassed by sufficient knowledge to 
give it even a slight claim to plausibility. 
Bower, he tells us, is the last syllable of 
arbour. As a matter of fact 
in the language some 
arbour—originally 
appearance in it. 


bower was 
centuries before 
its 
Landor indeed was so 
deplorably ignorant of English etymology 
that he missed the benefit he would have 
derived from it to support the views he 
advocated. “We write island with an 
s,” he said, in his capacity of spelling- 


(h)erbere—made 


“ 


reformer, “as if we feared to be thought 
ignorant of its derivation.” The truth 
is, we write island with an s because we 
are ignorant of its derivation. It was 
not till the sixteenth century that men, 
under the fancied belief that the word 
was connected with isle, inserted the s, 
which hides from us its real origin. 

One more illustration suffice of 
Landor’s efforts to usage to iis 
primitive purity. Tle was unaware that 
whiles is etymologically an adverbial 
genitive; he assumed that it was a 
plural noun. On the strength of this 
blunder he was enabled to pronounce 
the following dictum for the benefit of 
writers. “ While,” he said, “is the lime 
when; whiles is the times when.” But 
he never had the slightest doubt as to 
the correctness of his statements and the 
truth of his convictions. Exposure of his 
blunders provoked his wrath, but never 
shook his self-confidence. 


must 
restore 


The wayward- 
ness and wrong-headedness of the views 
he expressed, joined with the violence of 
his utterances, give a certain justifica- 
tion to Byron’s designation of him as 
“that deen-mouthed 
Landor.” 


Xeotian, Savage 
The errors which vitiated his 
conclusions and of others before 
him will constitute the subject of an 


article in the January number. 


those 











The Ordeal of Maude Joyce 


BY ELIZABETH G. JORDAN 


of us saw Miss Joyce, the first morn- 
ing she came into the class-room, 
until she had been there almost an hour. 
I don’t know why we didn’t. Now, look- 
ing down what Mabel Blossom calls the 
long dim vista of the one year that has 
passed since then, I remember distinctly 
that it was always very easy to divert 
our innocent young minds from our 
studies, and I remember, too, that when 
we did take notice, we saw about every- 
thing in our line of vision. Why, one 
morning Sister Perpetua brought a 
worldly friend of hers into the class- 
room while we were having a written 
examination in history, and yet we 
girls made such intelligent and close ob- 
servation of what that woman wore that 
when we wrote lists of it at recess—* just 
for fun and memory-training,” as Mabel 
Blossom said,—most of us hadn’t missed 
a single thing, except that the vamp of 
her shoes was straight across instead of 
curved. Mabel Blossom got that in. 
Mabel is my chum. Of course I don’t 
mean that we described everything she 
had on; it was only what we could see. 
But you understand; and besides, Sister 
Perpetua says that in writing literature 
we must always leave something to the 
imagination of the reader. So I will. 
But to return to Miss Joyce. She was 
only fifteen or so, like the rest of us; but 
you know how formal one gets in a con- 
vent school, even at that tender age. 
Sister Perpetua introduced her to us 
later as Miss Joyce, and Miss Joyce she 
remained to most of the girls for a long 
time. Mabel Blossom says I’m consider- 
ed one of the friendliest girls in school, 
but it was fully two weeks before even I 
called Maude Joyce by her first name, 
and I think it must have been a whole 
month before I got round to “ Maudie.” 
She was a very proud, haughty girl, and 
kept us at a distance. She told me after- 
wards that this was because she was 


¥ happened, very strangely, that none 


watching us and making up her mind 
which of us she cared to have come in} 
the individual circle of her life. 
used beautiful language sometimes. S 
said girls often made mistakes when t! 
went to a new school and took up wit 
the first student that came along, inst: 
of waiting to know them and mak 
wiser choice; and she said that intimacies 
once formed were often hard to br 
You see how clever she was to think 
all those things. I never do. I eith 
like a girl or dislike her right off, an 
when I do like her I just put myself . 
to show it. Of course I’m particular 
about some things—the way they do th 
hair, and clean their teeth, and vital mat 
ters like that. I don’t like messy girls. 
But when they have stood those tests, 
I show them in many subtle ways th 
I admire them. I send them flowers and 
notes, and spend all my time with them 
and tell them my secrets. Mabel Blos 
som, who is reading this story as fast 

I write it, says I might add here that 
tell them my friends’ secrets too; but 
don’t. I can keep a secret as well as any 
girl I know. The reason I’m telling 
Maude Joyce’s secret in this story is be- 
cause she said I might. She says that 
when two human beings have gone to- 
gether through a great, uplifting, illumi- 
nating experience like ours, it should lb 
given to the world. 

We will now return tc the subject 
under discussion, as Sister Perpetua al- 
ways says when we don’t know the | 
and try to lead her delicately into other 
fields of thought. I liked Miss Joye 
right away, so at noon, after we had 
been properly presented, I offered to 
show her round and tell her anything 
she wanted to know. Mabel Blossom says 
I have a taking manner, so I tried to 
have it with me when I approached Miss 
Joyce, and she seemed to like me, and 
talked pleasantly enough, and warmed 
up quite a little. 
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She was a tall girl and had a great 
deal of dignity. She told me afterwards 
that an artist onee said to her mother 
that Maude would have a queenly car- 
riage when she became a woman, so | 
guess Maude thought she might as well 
bave it now, without waiting. She held 
her shoulders very straight and her head 
up, and she was the joy of Miss Simp- 
son, who drilled us in physical culture 
and tried hard to teach us how to walk. 
But you know how it is with girls only 
fifteen. There is always so much to do, 
and they are so busy and anxious to get 
from one place to another in a hurry, 
that they just can’t remember the things 
about keeping your elbows in and your 
chin on a level with your knees, or what- 
ever it is. Later on, when life becomes 
less complex, as Maude says, we'll have 
more time to think of these things and 
do them. Now I just don’t, though Miss 
Simpson is always stopping me on the 
campus and telling me about them, and 
reminding me of how well Miss Joyce 
walks. It’s a wonder our friendship 
stands the strain. It wouldn’t, except 
for a few things in this story that I’m 
going to tell you about, if I ever get 
around to them. 

Isn't it funny how much you have 
to say in literature before you get to 
your plot? I’ve just begun my literary 
career, for I might as well practise 
on it a little before I leave school, 
and that is one of the things which has 
struck me. Sister Perpetua says to go 
ahead and tell the story, and never mind 
the rest. That isn’t just the way she 
put it, of course, but that was what she 
meant. I don’t agree with her. I al- 
ways want to know just how the thing 
began and all that led up to it. And it 
seems to me very important indeed that 
Maude Joyce sat in the back of our class- 
room an hour before any of us saw her, 
and a whole morning before we could 
speak to her, and watched us and studied 
us all, and with unerring instinct select- 
ed me as the nicest girl there. She didn’t 
tell me that for a month, but you may 
believe I was pleased when she did. It 
was right after that I began to call 
her “ Maudie.” 

Then she said another thing. She 
said, “I’m so glad you have good blood 
in you, and that your father is a Gen- 








eral, and your family is an old o 
Such things mean much to me.” A, 
she told me that her father was Bish. 
Joyce, and that her brother was in 
regular army, and that her blood was + 
best in Virginia. She had a way of h: 
closing her eyes and looking at 
through the slit, and she did it no 
and said, “I couldn’t love any one wi 
wasn’t a thoroughbred.” 

I didn’t like it very much; it gave yn 
a queer kind of a feeling. I knew I y 
all right—merey! mamma and my ma 
ried sister, Mrs. George R. Verbeck, lea:| 
the society in our city. But someho 
I thought of the other girls, and especial 
ly of Mabel 
family at all and giggles over it, and 
strange weight settled on my heart. For 
after all, though I may write notes and 
send flowers to others, only one reall 
sits enshrined, as it were. It is Mabel 
Blossom I love with all the strength of 
an ardent nature. So I saw at once that 
if Maude wasn’t nice to Mabel, the littl 
tendrils of my affection for her—Maudie, 
I mean—which were sending roots deep 
into my being, would have to be pulled 
up. However, if came out right enough 
Maude was very nice to Mabel, and, in 
fact, to all the girls. She said she didn’t 
mind about acquaintances or ordinary 
friends. It was her intimates who must 
be well-bred; those she chose from all th 
world—those who came into the eire) 
of her life which she was always talk 
ing about. 

The girls said, and I began to be afraic 
myself, that Maude Joyce was a snob. 
She talked that way, and it really looked 
so. As time went on it worried me a 
great deal, for in other things she was 
fine, and each day revealed hitherto un- 
suspected beauties of character and tem 
perament, as real writers say. She was 
the most generous girl I ever knew, and 
the soul of truth and honor. If Maude 
Joyee said anything was so, I learned to 
take it as if it came from the Bible, and 
all the girls, even those who didn’t lik 
her, did the same. Then she had on 
of those grandly intense natures and 
wasn’t afraid to show her feelings. Sh 
was lovely about that. If she cared for 
you she said so, and wasn’t ashamed of 
Besides, she was so clever! She was the 
star pupil, and took all the prizes at Cor 


3lossom, who hasn’t ar 
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mencement and that sort of thing; but I 
didn’t mind. I was proud of her; you 
can realize from this the depth of my 
love. Even the nuns warmed up to her 
a little, and Sister Perpetua sometimes 
let. her walk with her across the campus 
from the Academy to the Cloister, which, 
of course, was a great honor. She used 
to talk to her, too, but Maudie confessed 
to me at Commencement time that Sister 
Perpetua often laughed at things she 
said, and seemed tremendously amused 
by her point of view. 

Maude said she took up books because 
she had to, but that Life was her real 
study. She said she meant to know it, 
and “to squeeze the orange of exist- 
ence,” and “to run the whole gamut of 
human experiences.” She used _ those 
identical expressions, and then she con- 
fessed that she had read them in a book. 
She said she wanted to suffer and be 
strong, and have her soul stirred up. It 
was thrilling to hear her talk. She used 
to creep into my room at night and sit on 
the edge of the bed and say things like 
that, and I would listen with cold chills 
running up and down my back. But 
whatever she talked about, there was al- 
ways blood or race mixed up in it. She 
kept harping on those. 

Well, it came toward the Christmas 
holidays. You we had had Com- 
mencement and summer vacation and the 
reopening, and I’ve left them all out 
because they are not a part of the story. 
I am profiting by Sister Perpetua’s teach- 
ing. But this very moment I’ve remem- 
bered something I should) have put in 
long ago, and that is Maudie Joyce’s 
uncle and aunt. We had never met them, 
and neither had she, for she had lived 
South, and they were up North, and her 
first chance to visit them came during 
her Christmas holidays at the convent. 
They asked her to come there, and she 
decided to go; and it was rather noble 
in her, for they were an old couple, and 
Christmas on her own plantation would 
have been lots more fun. Still, she ex- 
pected a good time. The aunt and uncle, 
she supposed, had a beautiful home, and 
entertained a great deal, though they 
lived near a very small town. They had 
no children, and the aunt spoke in her 
letters of the sons and daughters of their 
neighbors, and how pleasant they were 


see, 
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and how they would enjoy meet 
Maude. She wrote prim little letter 
an old-fashioned hand, but 
something about them I 

Maudie said she did too, 

One day Maude came to me look 
terribly excited—for her; she was alwa 
so calm—and said her aunt and une 
had invited me to with her 
Christmas. She had written about me. 
and they thought it would be nice for he 
to have me. I thought it over, and | 
liked the plan. There were reasons why 
I was not anxious to go home that Christ 
mas; and they are not a part of this story 
either, so I won’t put them in. I wrot 
mamma and said I’d like to go, and sh 
replied that I might, so I told Maude | 
would. She was tickled to death. She 
even forgot to be queenly the rest of that 
evening, and we stayed awake most of thy 
night planning and talking and giggling 
in our innocent glee. I remember that 
especially, because it was so long befor 
we giggled just that way again. For al 
ready Maude’s doom was upon her, and 
she was to experience and suffer and hav: 
her soul crushed, just as she had long d 
sired. But I am sure she would not hav 
chosen the time or the way it was don 
if she had been asked. Thus it is with 
life. Thus it is with humans in the re- 
lentless grasp of destiny. Little do we 
wot what’s coming. Maudie told me to 
put that in here. She knows I am writing 
this story. 

Well, the day of destiny dawned. That 
is alliteration, and I did it myself. 
Maudie and I left the convent two days 
before Christmas, and a darling little 
unworldly nun bought our tickets and 
attended to our baggage, because w 
weren’t supposed to have sense enough to 
do it ourselves. She was the most ex 
quisite spiritual thing in the convent, so 
we never got over a strange, peaceful joy 
we felt in watching her wrestle with brass 
baggage-checks. 

We had a good time during the jour- 
ney. We both had plenty of pocket- 
money, so we bought all the magazines, 
and fed the babies in the train with 
fruit and candy till their mothers 
stopped us, and we talked about life, 
and Maudie revealed more strange in- 
nermost recesses in her nature. She was 
the queerest girl! 


there 


liked, 


come 
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Then, suddenly, the conductor or some- 
body called out “ Barnville Junction,” 
and we remembered that it was our sta- 
tion, and grabbed all our things, and ev- 
erybody helped us, and there was a good 
deal of excitement, and we got off the 
train. It went right on, of course, the 
wav they do, and we were left alone. 
There was no one in sight, and all we 
could see were meadows and trees and 
hills covered with snow. A young man 
who looked like a farmer came out of 
the little station-house and locked the 
door and walked off without even looking 
at us, and we were so surprised we didn’t 
think to speak to him. But just then we 
saw a low, flat sleigh come bumping along 
a rough country road near the station, 
and when it got nearer we saw an old 
man and woman sitting in the front seat. 
There was an empty seat behind them. 
They drove up to us and stopped and 
looked at us, and we just stared back 
hard at them. 

They were the queerest-looking little 
old man and woman I had ever seen. 
They were small and all dried up and 
wrinkled and brown, as if they had been 
out in the sun, and they wore the oddest, 
most country-looking clothes. The wo- 
man had a hood on; and the man wore an 
old fur cap that drooped over one ear. 
They both looked at us very kindly, but 
a little shyly, and there was something 
about their faces IT liked. The woman 
epoke first. 

“ Are you my niece?” she said, looking 
at Maudie. “You look jest like your 
picture you sent us.” Then, at something 
in Maude’s face—for she told me after- 
wards she simply couldn’t speak,—the lit- 
tle old woman climbed down from the 
sleigh and shook hands primly and kissed 
us both. She talked as she did it, and I 
talked too, as fast as I could, to cover 
Maude’s silence. Her face—Maude’s 
face, IT mean—looked simply stricken. 
They were so different, you see, from 
what she had expected. The old man 
shook hands with us both without get- 
ting out of the sleigh—he had rheuma- 
tism—and we climbed into the back seat, 
and the horse jogged along the frosty 
country road. 

Looking back now on that experience, 
I think IT ean say, without violence to 
the modesty which Sister Perpetua says 
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should be the crown of a young girl’ 
ture, that I saved that situation. M 
was literally speechless with surprise and 
horror. She had expected people 
her father and mother to meet her, and 
these were—well, it was impossible 

to see that the priceless advantages of 
education and the polish of foreign tray 
had never been theirs. And the man 
Maude’s mother’s own brother. He said. 
“ Be you tired?” and, “I reckon you air 
considerable done up,” and things 
that. The aunt was not so bad. WW, 
learned later that she had been the vil- 
lage teacher when she was a young girl. 

I just said to myself, “ May Iverson, 
if ever you made yourself pleasant aid 
agreeable, you do it now,” and I did. | 
laughed and talked and told them about 
the journey and the babies and the other 
folks on the train, and I said how glad 
Maudie and I were to come and how wa 
had looked forward to it. I dragged 
Maudie into the conversation whenever | 
could, and finally she braced up a little 
and talked some too, but you would never 
have known her voice. It sounded flat 
and queer. I knew just how she fell, 
with her haughty, sensitive nature thus 
outraged; and, of course, in one way, 
having me along made it lots worse, be- 
eause she had said so much about blood 
and culture. 

The uncle and aunt didn’t suspect a 
thing. They laughed at my stories, and 
a little pink flush came in the aunt’s 
cheeks and she really looked pretty, | 
thought. It was plain to see she adored 
Maudie. She kept turning round to look 
at her, and [ noticed that when Maudic 
spoke they both listened with a kind of 
strained interest, as if they were afraid 
they’d lose a word. And it wasn’t becaus 
she gave them such a few. It was affec 
tionate interest. Finally we reached th 
house, after drivine about five miles. [1 
was a nice old farmhouse, painted white, 
with a big porch in front, and_ there 
were red barns in the distance and a 
big wind-mill. TI liked it, and Maudii 
cheered up somewhat. But when we got 
inside there were rag carpets and worst 
ed mats and hair-bottomed chairs, and 
an album on the centre-table in the 
“parlor,” and tidies and awful pictures, 
and all the dreadful stuff people «et 
who don’t know things. 
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Aunt Caroline,” as Maude called her, 
> us right up to our room. It was a 
corner room with lots of windows, and 
iw carpet on the floor, and an open 
, and an enormous bed with six pil- 

and two feather We 
nd that out afterwards, the 
ls, but I suspected the terrible truth 

the first. Maude’s aunt 
ght to the closet and took out some- 

ng, and brought it to us as we 

od kind of huddled together before the 
re. She held it out before Maude. It 
was a “ready-made” silk dress, and if I 
was a real writer, and not just beginning, 
I'd try to tell you how that dress looked. 
But I It would take words I 
ever heard of to do it. I ean just say 
awful thing | 
ever looked at in color and style, and you 

ll heve to imagine it yourself. After- 
vards IT used to wake at night and think 
f it and shudder. Maude’s aunt held it 
up, as I said, and there were tears of joy 


! he r eye Ss. 


beds on it. 


about 


m went 


over 


can’t. 


was simply the most 


“It’s for you, dear,” she said in her 

thin little cracked voice, “jest a little 

from and your uncle. We 

vent to Barrytown last week and bought 
or ye. 

Then, in that terrible moment, Maude 
vee showed the kind of girl she was, 


s’prise me 


. ” 
{ 


ind as I looked on the scene my heart 
velled till my breath nearly stopped com- 


ing. 


She went right up to her aunt Car- 


line and bent over and kissed her on 
Cie h cheek, 
“Thank you, auntie,” she said. 


wa 


“ That 
very kind and generous of you and 
uncle.” Then her aunt cried and kissed 
her, and said again how happy she and 
("nele William were to have Maudie and 
me with them, and finally she went down- 
stairs and left us to change our dress- 

after the journey. The moment the 
closed behind her, Maude Joyce 
ushed to the bed and hurled herself 

it and buried her head in it, 
sobbed and eried, and the 
hing over and over. 

“T just can’t stand it,” she said. “TI 
can’t. T ean’t. We'll go back to-day. 
We'll leave this awful place and these 
dreadful people. Can we ever forget this 
nightmare, May ?” 

[ let her ery for a while. I knew she 
wasn’t a girl to do things impulsively. 


door 


and 


said same 
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She 


would think it 


all over, with a wis 
dom far beyond her years. So I sat by 
the didn’t much, and 


pretty soon she stopped erying and began 


window and Say 
to think, even as I had known she would 
do. Finally, after a long time, she got 
up and came over to me and looked me 
the eyes, and asked me if I 
cared for he r. Of course | said I did. 
Then she said, “ Will you stand by m 
through this?” And I said I 


to say something 


straight in 


would. I 
began, about 


not 


he r 


Too, 


and what a good time we 


would have, but she stopped me and kissed 


minding 


me, and changed her dress without 
other word, 

The 
served in the 


an 
and we went down-stairs. 
bad. It 
kitchen, and Maude’s uncle 
reached the table 
the old man ate with his 
knife and drank his tea out of his saucer, 
and Then 
in the evening some of the young farmers 
came in, and the country girls, and they 
the 
The 


girls 


meal was pretty was 


and aunt over for 


things, and 


made strange noises over it. 


sat around room and grinned at us 
sheepishly. men had cowhide boots, 
and the oh, well, it really was all 
pretty dreadful, even if one didn’t look at 
such things as Maudie Joyce did. When 
bed that she had 


other spell of erying. 


we were in night an 

“Tf they were only as poor as Job’s 
turkey,” sh and lived out under 
a tree and ate nuts, I'd gladly visit them 
there if they 


hate money. 


said, “ 
civilized! I 
We haven’t much ourselves, 
and none of my family cares for it—but 
this awful and vulgarity I 
can’t endure!” And she cried and eried 
I went to sleep at last, but I 
woke often during the night, and when 


were only 


ignorance 
and cried, 


ever I did IT heard her turning restlessly 
from side to side. T suppose it all seems 
silly to others, but to me, who knew that 
proud soul so well, it was tragic. I spoke 
to her sometimes, and patted her back 
twice, but, on the whole, I let 
her think it out alone. I got 
of sleep myself. 

When morning came, Maudie sat up in 
bed and looked at me, and asked me if 
IT was awake. T said T was, and rubbed 
my eyes and tried to be. It was bitterly 
cold, but we were used to that in the con 
vent. Maude leaned her elbows on her 
knees and buried her chin 
and began to talk. 


onee or 


a good deal 


in her hands 
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May .” she said, “ 
person.” 

Well, she looked it. Her face 
len and her nose was red, but some- 
there was still a great deal of dig- 
in her mien. She went right 
re I had time to speak. 

had a she very 

mnly, “and I needed it for my soul’s 

I have gone through fire. These 

s are my people; their blood is in me. 
, not what I thought I was. I 
of the people. I shall never speak 
blood or race again. You girls 

ught I was a snob. I was, and this 
y punishment. I shall take it. I 

here this week, and I shall 
y out all their plans, and make my- 

f as agreeable as I ean to them and to 
friends. It’s not their fault that 

are like this, and—I—I—cean’t hurt 
their feelings. I wouldn’t for the world. 

So I'll stay and see this thing through. 

But I don’t expect you to do it; you'd 
tter go home,” 

Well, I just hugged her, and in that 
y moment I knew that no other friend 
life could ever be to me what Maudie 
loyce was, I told her what I thought of 
r, and she seemed pleased, and I know 
was glad when I said I wouldn’t 
her for the whole world. And I 

id I liked her aunt and unele, and it 
true. Then we dressed and went 


you behold in me a 


was 


on 


I’ve lesson,” said, 


am 


stay 


Wil 


down to breakfast, and it was pretty to 


those two old facea shine when we 

into the kitchen. We both kissed 
thom good morning — Maudie began it, 
ind T followed the noble girl’s beautiful 

5 imple, 

Well, that’s all. I suppose I ought 
to add that we had a dreadful time for a 
week, and that Maudie had to continue 
her heroie spiritual struggle. But we 


went 
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didn’t. Instead, we had the most beauti- 
ful time of our lives. We went sleighing 
and maple-sugaring, and the neighbors 
gave parties, and we got to like them a 
lot—well, I never had such a good time 
before. Maudie wore the new silk dress 
once or twice (it was awful!) just because 
it pleased her uncle and aunt, and when 
we left them at the end of vacation they 
cried, and we did too. You see, we got 
used to the little things they did which 
seemed strange to us, and we discovered 
the beautiful natures under their uncouth 
exteriors, as Maudie said. They were so 
sweet and gentle and simple and gen- 
erous,—well, they were just fine. When 
we left they said they loved me next to 
Maudie, and I can tell you I was pleased! 

Now whenever we girls can steal away 
for a few days we go to them. Maudie 
has taken at least eight or ten of the girls 
there, for the old folks love to have young 
people around. And in summer it’s de- 
lightful—with fishing and driving and 
wood parties, and the beautiful 
standing in the pastures. Once we had 
them at the convent for a few days—the 
aunt and uncle, IT mean,—and when we 
did that T knew the last drop of snob- 
bishness had flowed forever out of Maude 
Joyee’s heart. The nuns were lovely to 
them, and they had a beautiful time. 
Somehow it brought the teara to my eyes 
to see the happiness of the dear old peo- 
ple, who had never had children of their 
own, and who loved the young so much, 
I call them aunt and unele, too, just aa 
Maudie does, and they still love me next 
to her, though they’ve met so many of the 
other girls since, 

Thus should the heart turn always to 
those who are most unworthy, regard- 
less of worldly considerations. Maudie 
says that’s the moral of this story. 


cows 














The Birth of a Satellite 


BY GEORGE HOWARD DARWIN, F.R.S., LL.D. D.Sc. 


Plumian Professor of Astronomy, Cambridge, England 


HE celebrated nebular hypothesis 
of Kant and Laplace has been ex- 
pounded very often, and in this 
article it will suffice to remind the reader 
that in that theory the solar system is 
supposed to originate from a lens-shaped 
nebula of highly rarefied gas rotating 
slowly about an axis perpendicular to the 
present orbits of the planets. As the 
gas cooled, the central portion condensed 
and its temperature rose. The speed of 
rotation inereased in consequence of the 
contraction, according to a well-known 
law of mechanics; the edges of the len- 
ticular mass of gas then ceased to be 
continuous with the more central portion, 
and a ring of matter was detached. 
Further cooling led to further contrac- 
tion and to increased rotation, until a 
second ring was shed, and so suc- 
cessively. The rings then ruptured and 
themselves into planets, 
whilst the central nucleus formed the sun. 
Since the time of Laplace celestial 
photography has furnished conclusive 
evidence of the general truth of the 
nebular hypothesis, but we have also 
learnt, principally by means of the 
spectroscope, much as to the mechanical 
characteristics of systems of a_ wholly 
different kind, namely, double stars, 
which are found in general to consist of 
two bodies of not very unequal masses 
revolving about one another in close 
proximity. While the nebular hypothesis 
may be accepted as affording a fairly 
satisfactory explanation in many cases, 
yet in others it seems altogether inap- 
propriate. We are thus led to conjecture 
that there may be more ways than one 
in which a celestial body may start on 
its own individual career, and this view 
is confirmed by certain details of the 
solar system itself. 
The planets Mars, 


on 


aggregated 


Jupiter, Saturn, 


Uranus, and Neptune have their sate] 
lites, and it would not be unnatura! 
classify our own moon as simply one n 
in a series of objects with precisely si) 
ilar histories. Of course the earth 
similar in that it is a planet attended by 
a satellite, but text-books of astrono 
searcely give sufficient emphasis to 
fact that the earth and moon really do 
differ widely from other planets and satel- 
lites. The earth is, in fact, only 
times as heavy as the moon, wherea 
Saturn is 4600 times as heavy as 
satellite Titan, itself by far the larg 
satellite in the solar system. It seems, 
then, that there may be reason to suspect 
that the mode of genesis of a satellite 
relatively so large as the moon may have 
differed materially from that of all ot! 
satellites. Such a suspicion is confirme 
by the investigation of the part which 
tidal friction has probably played in tli 
evolution of our planet. The present 
article would be expanded to undue | 
portion if I were to attempt to touch 
further on this point, but the argumen 
would have seemed weaker than it is 
it had been entirely passed over.* to by 
Accepting, then, the substantial « alter 
rectness of the nebular hypothesis, I throw 
out the conjecture that there is a second 
type of birth in which the subordinate 
body is born all in one piece. It is easy 
to imagine a continuous gradation be- 
tween these two extremes, for we may 
imagine a lopsided ring, and if the 
sence of balance were extreme, it miz!it 
be more exact to regard it from the first 
as being a single satellite. When, then, v 
I say that the birth of the moon was I 
probably unlike that of all the other stabl 
bodies of our system, I mean that w will 
shall be near the truth in classifying done 
the origin of the planets and of the other forn 
satellites as belonging to the Laplacian tems 
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whilst that of the moon should be 
rded as more nearly resembling the 
| type. 

the 
what 


Accordingly, in present article I 
show light thrown 
of these supposed types 


certain mathemat- 


ye «tO is 
the second 
renesis by recent 
nvestigations. 

which will stated are 
tin and absolute, but the degree of 


, applicability to celestial history is 


he results be 


ssarily a matter of speculation on 
h it is impossible to pronounce an 
esitating opinion. It however, 
r that while mere general impression 


is, 


conjecture as to mechanical possi- 
ties would have but little weight, yet 
lation will value of an 
rely different order when it is founded 
ibsolute certainty as to the mechanical 
perties of a celestial body of even ideal 
implicity. It thus becomes worth while 
expend a great deal of thought and 
ibor upon the discussion of the mechan- 
s of such a system. I here, then, take 
eave of the heavens and betake myself 
conerete and simple cases of matter 
motion. 
Let us imagine that there is in space 
mass of liquid such as water; let it 
very far removed from all other bodies, 
let it be rotating, all in one piece, 
s though it were frozen. The problem 
» be considered is the determination of 
shape it will assume under the in- 
luence of its own gravitation and of ro- 
tation. We have further to 
whether any shape which it 
capable of assuming is stable. 
to be 


assume a 


discover 
may be 
It is said 
stable if it trembles like a jelly 
after disturbance but still maintains the 
original form. It is unstable if, after 
disturbance, it completely changes its 
shape and assumes some wholly differ- 
ent one. If a certain shape of rotating 
liquid found to be possible, it 
could not be regarded as typifying one 
ef the stages of celestial evolution un- 


were 


less it were also a shape which could 
continue to subsist when subjected to 
any small disturbance. 

The problem, then, is to determine the 
stable forms of rotating liquid; but it 
will appear below that this cannot be 
done without reference to other unstable 


forms. In fact, the problem needs sys- 


tematie solution, and it will not suffice 


A SATELLITE. 12h 
to pick out for discussion one small por- 
tion of the whole. 

It may seem rather illogical to say that 
the simplest case of rotating liquid is 
when the liquid at rest; but such 
a statement would be correct, for we may 
imagine the liquid to rotate slower and 
slower and finally to stop, and there will 
be no violent contrast between the case 
of rotation and none at all, 
We begin, then, with liquid at rest. The 
mutual gravitation of the water is the 
only force which acts on the system. The 
water will obviously crowd together into 
the smallest possible space, so that every 
particle may get as near the centre as its 
neighbors will let it. I suppose the water 
to be incompressible, so that the central 
portion, although under pressure, does 
not become more dense. Since there is 
no upward or downward or right or left 
about the system, it must be symmetrical 
in every direction, and the only figure 
which possesses this property of universal 
symmetry is the sphere. Further, if the 
sphere were slightly deformed and then 
released from constraint it would oscil- 
late to and fro, so that on the average 
the figure would remain spherical. After 
a time the friction of the liquid would 
of course annul the oscillations. A sphere 
is, then, said to be a stable figure of 
equilibrium of a mass of liquid at rest. 
Before going further it will be well to 
explain that the size and density of the 
liquid celestial bodies under consideration 
are immaterial, for the theory of the 
forms assumed unaffected by these 
considerations, 

Now if the sphere of liquid be made 
to rotate it will become slightly flattened 
like an orange, or like the earth itself. 
This flattening takes place becruse the 
rotation tends to make the equator fly 
outwards—a tendency which is restrained 
by gravity. Such a planetary figure is 
stable, and, in fact, it typifies the figures 
of actual planets. 

If we quicken the rotation of the 
planetary figure, the degree of the flat- 
tening increases, and the stability con- 
tinues to subsist for a time, but the 
tendency to spring back to the prim- 
itive figure after disturbance is weak- 
ened. At length we come to such a de- 
gree of flattening that all the spring is 
gone, and the slightest disturbance will 
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become greater and greater, so that the 
figure will break up in some way which 
cannot be determined, Fig. 1 shows the 
outline of the planetary figure when 
it has reached the eritieal stage and 
has just become unstable. From the 
aphere to this critical planetary figure our 
course is clear and we have found the 
stable forms, but we have now to consider 
the further stages of development. 

The reader will have noticed that the 
figures occur in a continuous series, and 
gradually undergo 
a change as the 
rotation increases, 
Now Poincaré, the 
great French math- 
ematician, has 
proved a principle 


ellipses, and the two series of fj 
which are essentially independent o| me 
another, nevertheless coalesce at the mid 
dle cirele, This illustration has yor 
ing to do with our problem, except 
affording an explanation of the m 
ing of coalescence, 

Let us now return to the considerat 
of the rotating liquid: When the sto! 
deserts the planetary figure the new 
of figure is found by elongating on 
the equatorial diameters of the p! 
and shorte: 
that at right ang\ 
to it. Thus _ thy 
section of the « 
tor is no longer a 
circle, but is an 
ellipse. The new 





of very wide gen- 
erality, of which 
the application to 
the particular in- 
stance in hand is 
as follows: if a 
series of figures be 
followed, and if it 
is found that at a certain stage of 
development there is a change from 
stability to instability, then we have 
notice that there is another sort of 
figure coalescent with the first sort 
at the particular moment of change. 
He also proved a still more important 
point, namely, that in general the stabil- 
ity which deserts the first series of figures 
passes on into the new series. The 
meaning of the term “coalescent” in 
this statement may perhaps be somewhat 
diffeult of apprehension, and it seems 
advisable to explain it more exactly. 
The ellipses drawn along the horizontal 
line in Fig. 2 form a series. The mid- 
dle one of these figures as we go from 
left to right is the one where the ellipses 
cease to be flattened vertically and begin 
to be flattened horizontally. It is, in fact, 
a circle, although it occurs in a series 
of ellipses. 

Now consider the series of circles 
drawn one above another. I have thought 
it sufficient to draw only three of them, 
as that number suffices to indicate that 
they belong to a series which shrinks in 
size as we go downwards. The middle 
cirele of this series is identical with the 
circle which belongs to the series of 
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FiG. 1.—LIMITING STABLE PLANETARY FIGURE 


figure is an e| 
soid with three w 
equal axes, but in 
its initial eondit 
when it is coales- 
cent with the p! 
etary figure |! 
two equatorial a 
differ infinitely little in length. T! 
the planetary figure and this new figur 
are coalescent at this stage. 

According to Poincaré’s principle of 
“exchange of stabilities,” the stability 
which has deserted the planetary figur 
has passed over to the new set of figures, 
which have three unequal axes. It is 
remarkable that the speed of rotation 
in this new set of figures is less than it 
was, so that in order to follow the stabl 
series of figures for varied rotation it 
necessary to increase the rate of spin- 
ning up to the stage when the planetar 
figure becomes unstable, and then 
diminish it. 

Now let us follow the stable ellipsoidal 
figures. As we gradually slacken th 
speed of rotation the former equator of 
the planetary figure becomes more and 
more flattened along one diameter and 
elongated along another at right angles 
to it, so that the shape becomes like that 
of an egg (but with both ends alike), 
and it rotates about an axis through th 
shortest diameter of the egg. Speaking 
more exactly, the circumference of the 
egg must not be supposed to be exactly 
round, but that diameter of its girth 
which coincides with the axis of rotation 


eurat 
in Fi 
very 
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little shorter than the other. We 
ht also deacribe the figure as resem- 
ra short and fat cigar, with rounded 

in rotation about a pin which transe- 
it through the middle, 

\s we apin the body yet slower, the egg 

ray gets longer and thinner, and it 

But Poincaré 

wed that the stability will cease when 
elongation has proceeded to an extent 

ch he left undetermined. It appears 

m my own recent investigations that 
en the stability ceases the length of 
cigar or egg is about three times its 
idth. This is illustrated by the dotted 

in Fig. 3; the lower figure shows 
section of the egg passing through 
xis of rotation, and the upper one 

at right angles to the axis. Poin- 

“’s principle now again becomes ap- 
plicable, and we know that there must 
occur a new series of figures coales- 

nt with the egglike forms. His con- 
ctural sketch of the new figure resem- 
led a pear, and although in the ac- 
‘ate drawing, shown by the firm lines 
in Fig. 3, the resemblance to a pear is not 
great, it is call it 
pear shape. In describing the figure 
ear-shaped I mean that one end of the 
ke form from which it emanates 
become a little more pointed, and 
other end has become blunted; also, 
figure is slightly depressed on the 
side of the middle, and slightly 
en on the other side. It might be 
osed that we could at once assert that 

“exchange of stability” has taken place 

| that these pear-shaped figures are 

ble. But there are certain cases in 
which further consideration is needed to 
lisecover whether or not this occurs, and 
the present is an instance of these dubi- 
cases. It was indeed prodigiously 
rious to carry out the task, but at 
length I sueceeded in proving the pear 
shane to be stable. 

It will probably seem to some persons 
extraordinary waste of time that a 
n should be willing to spend two 
rs, as I have done, in endeavoring to 
rmine a possible form of an ideal 
ss of liquid rotating in space. The 

ld of research is apparently narrow 

the labor was great, yet it may 
maintained that it is only in some 
such way as this that we shall ever be 


tinues to be stable, 


convenient to 


ai 


be 


Or 
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able to understand the 
lestial evolution, 

We now know that stability is shunt 
ed off into the pear after leav 
ing the cigar or egg series, Aas the 
rotation slackens still further, the stalk 
of the pear tends to become more pro- 
longed, whilst the changes 
are inconspicuous, 

No one has as yet succeeded in tracing 
the developments of these figures further, 
and the incidence of a new epoch of in- 
stability is therefore unknown. There is, 
however, strong reason to suppose that a 
piece of the stalk will finally detach itself 
and will form a satellite. This will be- 
come more intelligible when I speak of 
another investigation, but the chain of 
reasoning has been somewhat long, and 
it has involved: conceptions which must 
be unfamiliar to most readers; I there- 
fore think it well to illustrate the argu- 
ment diagrammatically in Fig. 4. This 
figure does not in any sense represent the 
planetary, ellipsoidal, and pear-shaped fig- 
ures themselves, and is not drawn to any 
definite scale, but is intended merely to 
show the sequence of ideas. We began 
with a sphere of liquid at rest and then 
caused it to rotate, gradually increasing 
the speed of spinning. This is illustrated 
by the horizontal line from left to right. 
The form of the liquid mass is planetary, 
with gradually increasing oblateness. At 
the point marked with the name of 
Jacobi stability just ceases, and the 
dotted continuation of the straight line 


processes of ce- 


BCTICA 


elsewhere 


a 


Fic. 


2.—DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATIVE OF 


OF COALBSCENCE 


TH! MEANING 


indicates that the flatter planetary bodies 
are unstable. The mathematician Jacobi 
discovered this point of coalescence, al- 
though he certainly did not investigate 
the stability of the coalescent series. 
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From this point the line of stability 
is drawn backwards so as to indicate that 
we are to retard the rotation instead of 
further accelerating it. We now pursue 
the stable egglike series of Jacobi to a 
new junction of vanishing stability. This 
I have marked with the name of Poin- 
ecaré and with my own name because, 
while he had the far greater merit of 
indicating that such a junction must 
exist and of pointing out its nature, I 
was the first to reduce his ideas to num- 
bers. From this point the more elon- 
gated Jacobian figures become unstable, 
as indicated by the dotted line, whilst the 
stability is shunted off into the series of 
pear-shaped figures. 

The next point of junction is as yet 
undetermined, but there is good reason to 
suppose that the pear-shaped body sepa- 
rates into two, and that the smaller will 
revolve round the larger as a satellite. 

I now turn to another investigation 
bearing on this subject. 

It occurred to Mr. Jeans, a young 
Cambridge mathematician, that the solu- 
tion of a relatively simple problem would 
throw much light on the later transforma 
tions of the pear-shaped figures. His 
problem involves conditions which are 
much more ideal than those of the com- 
paratively realistic problem which we 
have been considering, but when I have 
explained his problem I think it will 
be admitted that his expectations have 
been fully realized. 


An absolutely infinite cylinder of waj, 
at rest would maintain its shape under 
its own gravitation if its section w 
circular, and if it were very remote f; 
all other bodies throughout its wh, 
length. Such an infinite cylindri: 
column is stable as regards the ci) 
larity of its section, so that if through 
its whole length it were deformed in 
and the same way it would perform o 
lations about the cirenlar shape. But 
is not stable as to the straightness « 
axis, and throughout the changes w! 
we are going to follow I suppose that ther 
is some supernatural being who restrai: 
the tendency of the column to bend, : 
thus maintains the form as_ perfect]; 
columnar. The infinite straight circular 
cylinder of water is analogous to the pe 
fect sphere of water, and both are stabl 
in shape, the first as to the circularity 
of its section, the second as to the sphe- 
ricity of its form. Mr. Jeans now ima- 
gines the infinite cylinder to be set in 
rotation about its infinitely long axis, 
and he finds that so long as the rotation 
is less rapid than a certain speed the cir- 
cularity of section and its stability are 
maintained. These circular and stable 
rotating cylinders are strictly analogous 
with the planetary rotating bodies we 
were considering previously. 

When the rotation has increased to a 
certain amount the stability ceases, and 
he finds a new series of cylinders which 
are elliptic in section. At first the ellip 

ticity or flattening is in- 
finitely small, so that at 
the stage where the stabil 
ity ceases the circular and 
elliptic cylinders are co 
alescent. These elliptic cyl- 
inders are stable, and ar 
perfectly analogous. with 
the egg - shaped figures 
of Jacobi. 

To pursue these figures, 
we must cause the speed 
of rotation to slacken, just 
as we did befure, and we 
then find the ellipticity of 
section of the infinite cy! 








FiG. 3.—SECTIONS OF THE PEAR-SHAPED FIGURE 


inder increasing, exactly 
as the figures of Jacobi 
became more elongated as 
the speed of rotation di 
minished. When the ro- 
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FiG. 4.—DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATIVE 


n has been diminished to a certain 
nt, the stability is found to cease, and 
Jeans determines the new series of 
ders coalescent with the elliptical 
ider to be pear-shaped in section. 
was also able to prove with compara- 
ease that the cylinders of pear-shaped 

‘tion are stable. it was here that he 
n to reap the advantage of the com- 
tive simplicity of conditions, for he 

ible to follow the deformation of the 

‘-shaped section until it became 
ngly marked, and he showed that the 
lity is maintained throughout. 

The Figures 5 show the sections traced 
Mr. Jeans of the cylinders; the lower 
he two corresponds to a more advanced 

of development, and is drawn with 
lightly less accuracy than the upper one. 
vas not found possible to pursue the 
ges to a yet further stage, but the 
vsis clearly pointed to the separation 

a satellite eylinder revolving round the 

t or planetary cylinder. The mass 

the satellite is as yet undetermined, 

it is certainly somewhat small rela- 
y to its parent. 


lhe perfect analogy which subsists be- 
n this very ideal problem and the 
realistic one considered previously 
ich as to justify us in feeling practi- 
certain that our conjecture as to 
development of the pear-shaped fig- 
of Poincaré is correct. 


OF THE SEQUENCE OF IDEAS 


These results, then, clearly indicate the 
tendency of a fluid planet to divide into 
two parts of unequal sizes. This result 
is brought about by a gradual change 
in the rotation, the rate of spinning 
augmenting up to a certain stage and 
then diminishing. This conclusion is 
wholly independent of the scale on which 
the figure is drawn and of the density of 
the fluid. 

With the view of applying these ideas 
to the origin of satellites we have to con- 
sider what physical cause there may be 
which could produce a gradual change in 
the rate of spinning in the way pvustu- 
lated. The answer is that the cooling of 
2 heated mass of liquid would have this 
effect — just as in Laplace’s theory the 
contraction through cooling would cause 
an acceleration of the rate of spinning 
when the body has the orange shape of 
a planet. When we reach the ellipsoidal 
figures, however, we have to postulate 
that contraction shall have exactly the 
opposite effect and make the body spin 
slower. This sounds at first like blowing 
hot and cold, and it will naturally raise 
a doubt as to the possibility of the effect. 
But it may be asserted that the argument 
does remain correct, for the amount of 
rotation in a body is made up of two 
factors, namely, the rate of its spinning 
and another factor depending on the dis- 
tribution of the mass with reference to 
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the axis of rotation. Now the amount of 
rotation will increase even with a dimin- 
ished rate of spin, provided the mass is 
placed at a greater distance from the axis. 
The real _ effect 
of contraction in 
cooling is to in- 
crease the amount 
of rotation in this 
new sense. In 
the case of the 
planetary body 
the amount of ro- 
tation increases 
because both fac- 
tors increase, but 
for the ellipsoidal 
and pear - shaped 
bodies it increases 


In this discussion we have on] 
sidered a liquid of uniform densi 
all celestial bodies must really |, 
great condensation produced by p: 

throughout 
central p 
The paral! 
cussion of 
changes of 
body with 
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because the sec- - changed mu 
ond factor  in- FIG. 5.—SecTIONS OF Mr. JeEANs's CYLt.vERS present re] 
creases very rapid- uncertain, | 

ly while the first cannot help 
diminishes slowly. It seemed necessary ing in our results the counterpart o| 

to refer to this rather recondite point, form of the birth of a satellite. In 
and those readers who do not follow the ing at these figures one can hardly { 
argument must be asked to believe that be reminded of the protrusion of a fila 
cooling and contraction are competent ment of protoplasm by a living body, and 
to produce the required acceleration we might regard this kind of process as 
of spinning at first and the subse- crisis in the life of a planet and th 
quent retardation. ginning of the life of its infant daughter 
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O find a pathway on the unconstant sea is } 

I send my thoughts to-night across the foam. pe 
Each one a ship—dauntless—and fleet, and free nisi 
Winging its cargo home. raid 
a fe 
To burn their way, when all of light is spent... bnes 


I send my thoughts across the heavenly steep. near 
Each one a star—serene and radiant inha 
Shining upon your sleep. ra, Pp 








RESTING IN 


THE DESERT 


The Lords of the Sahara 


W. J. HARDING 


BY 


F the Tawarcks 

as the French spell the name, 

the inhabitants of the open Sa- 
hara, and, in spite of European treaties 
and spheres of influence, the 
real of the country, very little 
s known. Most of the information 
have concerning them was 
from of this 
ice who were captured during a desert 
raid and confined for time in 
a fort at Algiers. They are, however, 


or Touaregs, 


French 
rulers 


that we 
gathered members 


Y 


some 
some 


known to be an educated race, as a rule. 
nearly white in color, who, since they 
inhabit practically the whole of the Saha- 
ra, possess a territory more than half the 
size of the United States. 
Ethnographically speaking, they belong 
to what is known 
the 


as the Caucasic race 
race that originated in that part 

Africa that lies to the north of the 
Sudan, when the Sahara was a highly 
productive country, dotted with swamps 
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KING 


and intersected by huge rivers, in which 
crocodiles, hippopotami, elephants, and 
This 
race, according to scientists, were our own 
immediate and the Mediter- 
ranean branch of it to which the Tawa 
reks belong are closely related to the 
Iberians, Corsicans, Italians, and Greeks. 
Owing perhaps to the fact that as the 
northern part of Africa gradually dried 
up it afforded insufficient sustenance for 
its inhabitants, these European branches 
of the race in the dim ages of the past 
left their country in several successive 
migrations and settled in the more fer- 
tile lands lying to the north of the Medi 
terranean, where under happier circum- 
stances they rapidly increased and be 
came highly civilized races. 

The Tawareks, however, remained in 
the ancestral home of their family, which 
during the course of ages has so changed 
that at the present time it forms one of 


other tropical creatures abounded. 


ancestors, 
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the most desolate wastes on the face of 
the earth. The result has been that 
while the Tawareks still retain the 
physical characteristics and intellectual 
qualities of the race from which they 


A GUARDIAN OF THE CARAVAN 


have sprung, their method of life, owing 
to the nature of the country which they 
inhabit, is entirely different from that of 
their more civilized cousins. They are 
educated to the extent that they almost 
all can write and read in their own 


tongue Tamahak—and a consid 

percentage of them in Arabic in addit 
some of them can speak a Sudanese 
guage, and as a race they seem to | 
a considerable linguistic capacity. 


The barren chara 
of the Sahara con 
them to lead the life 
restless nomads, past 
ing their herds 
flocks on the des 
scrub, and condem 
to perpetually flit fro 
place to place in sea 
of the scanty supply 
of water and pasture 
upon which the flocks 
to which they main] 
look for a_ livelihood 
subsist. Being as 
race miserably 
they supplement 
seanty living which 
their beasts afford by 
preying upon _ their 
neighbors or acting as 
guides and = guardians 
to those caravans that 
traverse the country 
of the tribe to which 
they belong. 

The rich earavans 
consisting sometimes of 
thousands of laden cam 
els—which cross th 
Sahara offer, when pass 
ing through the coun 
try of a rival tribe, a 
irresistible bait to these 
lawless nomads, and it 
is seldom that one suc 
ceeds in traversing this 
desert without having 
at least one serious en 
counter with these r 
doubtable robbers. Thi 
A rab camel - drivers 
who, though capable of 
the most reckless brav- 
ery at times, are by na 
ture a very cautious 

race—go in fear of their lives of thes 
dreaded marauders, and no power on 
earth will induce them to venture into 
the Tawarek country until they hav 
come to terms with the chiefs of thos 
tribes through which their road lies and 


clin 
not 


nost 
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the blackmail demanded by them 


eturn I 


Tr 


a safe-conduct and pro 


on while in their territory. 
heir fears are by no means ill 


inded, for 


graves of the victims of 


e raids and even ‘vhole cemeteries, 


mounds 
tead of 
es where 


of earth or mud pillars 


gravestones, marking the 


caravans have been cut 


are frequently to be seen by 


side of 


t 


he Sarahan trade routes. 


Owing, however, to the recent French 


upation of 
roads leading into Algeria 


ira, the 


the northern part of the 


ve become,comparatively speaking, safe. 


All the Tawarek men conceal their 


faces with 


a 


eotton mask, which is 


usually black in eolor. This’ mask 
is never removed even in the family 
rele. Whatever may be the origin 
f this curious custom, it certainly is 


limate like 
not only by 
nostrils does 


. that has its advantages in a 
that of the Sahara; for 
eovering the mouth and 
it prevent evaporation and 
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so enable the Tawareks to travel for long 
periods without drinking, but it shields 
the mouth and eyes from the flying sand 
during the violent storms which are so 
common in this region, and protects to 
some extent the eyes from the contrast 
in temperature between the day and the 
night, which is such a fruitful source of 
ophthalmic diseases. 

On account of this peculiarity and of 
their marauding propensities the Tawa 
reks have been nicknamed by the French 
“the masked pirates of the Sahara.” 
But, like every one else, the Tawareks 
are a compound of good and bad. They are 
seen at their worst in their relations with 
their neighbors, for in their domestic 
circle they are almost model family men, 
and their good qualities are nowhere 
more apparent than in their treatment 
of their womenkind, which in many re- 
spects recalls the romantic and chivalrous 
customs of the feudal ages in Europe. 

The young Tawarek gallant, mounted 
on his swiftest camel, armed with sword, 
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dagger, and lance, roams the Sahara like 
a knight errant of old, protecting and 
guiding the caravans under the charge of 
his 


tribe, redressing and avenging the 


wrongs done to his slaves and serfs, or, 


in order to bring glory to his ladye-love, 
whose gage d’amour he wears, and to find 
the necessary dowry to settle upon her, 
engaging in adventurous forays upon his 
neighbors’ herds and the caravans under 
the protection of the neighboring tribes. 

From time to time, when an opportunity 


occurs, he sends a letter to his adored, 
giving, in a somewhat vainglorious tone, 
an account of himself and his exploits. 
These letters are written in the old char 
acters of the Berber alphabet, which at 
the present day is in use among the Ta- 
wareks alone. They are sometimes il- 


AMULETS 


FOR THE WARRIORS 


lustrated with rough but spirited draw- 
Ovcca 
in a cipher, 


ings of the incidents referred to. 
sionally they 
of which the writer and the recipient 


are written 
alone possess the key, and not unfrequent- 
ly they take the form of a short poe 
addressed by the Tawarek to 
his inamorata. 

When a Tawarek woman wishes to ob- 
tain some intelligence of her absent lover 
if no other means are available for doing 
so, she arrays herself in her best dres 
dons the whole of her jewelry, and ly 
takes herself at nightfall to the near 
Tawarek where, 
length upon it, she summons a §] 
known as the Idebni to appear befor 
If he answers to her call, he takes the 
form of a huge Tawarek, and seating 


absent 


grave, lying at 
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into 
Should she suc- 
ceed in winning his approbation, he gives 
her the information that she requires. 
Should she, however, be so unfortunate 
as to fail in so doing or to offend him 
in the slightest degree, the spirit immedi- 
ately strangles her and carries her bodily 
off into the gloomy recesses of the unseen 
world which he inhabits. That at least 
is what is supposed to happen when a 
Tawarek woman not return after 
invoking the Idebni; but as the missing 
damsel is 


himself beside the grave, 
conversation with her. 


enters 


does 


afterwards discov- 
ered as the wife of a Tawarek belonging 
to some distant camp, it may be assumed 
that mysterious ceremonies are 
sometimes intended merely to afford an 
opportunity for a faithless maiden to es- 
cape from her paternal custody to elope, 
in the of her betrothed, with 
some more favored swain. In any ease, 
when a woman disappears in this way, 
it is not considered etiquette to refer to 
her again in the presence of her relations. 

The Tawarek warriors return at in- 
tervals to the family cirele from their 
forays in order to lay at the feet of their 
beloved the spoil that they have col- 
lected. On these occasions the women of 
the camp come out to meet them, chant- 
ing to the accompaniment of a guitar 
songs of victory and extemporary odes in 
praise of their exploits and valor. If the 
raid has been unusually successful, the 
whole community gives itself up for sev- 
eral days to festivities, in which huge 


sometimes 


these 


absence 


feasts, sham fights, and performances af- 
ter the nature of “Puneh and Judy” 
shows, with clay puppets dressed in rags, 
take a prominent part. 

During two visits to Algeria I had 


much of these curious Tawareks 
and of their romantic predatory method 
of life, and what I had learned had so 
aroused my curiosity that when, on a 
subsequent visit to that country, I was 
told that a camp of these people had been 
seen near one of the oases in the north- 
ern part of the Sahara, I could not re- 
sist the temptation to go in search of 
them to see for myself what manner of 
men they were, Owing, however, to their 
frequent migrations, I found them ex- 
tremely hard to come up with. Like the 
mirage, they seemed to perpetually re- 
treat from before me, and though I con- 


heard 


tinually heard rumors that they were 
my neighborhood, it was only after a p 
tracted hunt that I found their camp. 

The wayfarers to be met with in 
desert show an endless variety. A d 
seldom without encountering 
least one or two groups of human being 
Nomads watering their herds at the wel] 
Arab shepherds changing their pastur 
whole tribes migrating northward 
their quarters for the summer months: 
native hunters and faleoners; squat, 
bandy-legged merchants from the Mzab 
with their strings of camels or 
mules;.and caravans of lithe, wiry Arabs 
bringing dates into the market-towns 
are frequently to be met with wpon these 
roads. Nor are the oases less interesting 
and varied. Each little Saharan city has. 
as a rule, a character peculiar to itself, 
and is totally different in the nature of 
its buildings from its neighbor some two 
or three days’ march distant. Often, too, 
the races inhabiting adjacent oases are 
entirely distinct from each other, and 
speak, if not different languages, at all 
events distinctive dialects. The markets 
in these towns are always full of quaint 
and picturesque scenes and figures, and 
afford an artist or photographer endless 
opportunities of exercising his art. 

In spite of the bad character which the 
Tawareks bear, my own dealings with 
them, so far as they went, were, with one 
exception, of an entirely amicable nature. 
The exception was in the case of a griz- 
zled, scarred, and battered veteran of a 
hundred desert fights, who, if his history 
could only have been discovered, would 
probably have proved to have been as 
hoary an old sinner as ever lifted a herd 
of camels or swooped down like a hawk 
in the windy dusk before the dawn upon 
a defenceless caravan. We met him rid- 
ing, accompanied by a servant mounted 
upon a mule, into one of the desert towns. 
TTis steed was a huge white camel some 
cight feet at the hump. The Tawarek 
himself, like nearly all the men of his 
race,’ was extremely tall. He had a) 
parently injured his leg, for he sat his 
beast in a curious sidelong manne! 
which, however, did not seem to interfer 
in any way with the firmness of his s 
In addition to his crippled leg, he had |os 
the little finger of his left hand, and even 
the mask which only partly covered lus 


passes 
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desert, 
ed by one of my men, he 
the 
My 


serene a 


offences in 


heaping insulting 


Arab, who was 


host 


epithet Upon him, 


not blessed with too temper, 
retaliated in the same manner, and if I 
had not the 
have ended in insolent 
the back 


interfered, 
that 
eciving a shot in 


furiated Arab as he 


The distrust that the Tawareks inspire 


would 
Tawarek re 
my in- 


incident 


from 
past us, 


in others is an entirely reciprocal emo- 
tion. They are as suspicious and as shy 
as wild beasts in their dealings with their 
fellow men, T employed a young Tawarek 
One of the 


caravan 


for a few hours as a guide, 
Arabs my hap- 
pened to be a member of a tribe with 
which his was at blood-feud, and it 
very the which 
my hulking guide sidled away and fur- 
tively handled the hilt of his dagger 
whenever his enemy approached him, The 
latter, feeling that he had 
my party on his side, 


be longing to 


was 


amusing to see way in 


the whole of 
abused the position 
shamefully, and chaffed that sulky Ta- 
warek in such a merciless and insulting 
manner that he ground his teeth audibly 
in his impotent fury. 

Tn 
halted a meal, the young Tawarek 
absolutely refused to eat some dates that 
T offered him until T had partaken of 
some of them myself as a guarantee that 
they were not poisoned, and he had watch- 
ed for about a quarter of an hour to as- 
sure himself that I did not suffer from 
any ill effects in consequence. When at 
length I prevailed upon him to accept 
a few, he squatted down upon the ground 
at a little distance from us, opened sev- 
eral of the dates and examined them 
minutely, smelling and licking them all 
over before he became quite satisfied that 
they were innocuous. Then he made up 
for lost time by bolting nearly three 
pounds of them in about five minutes. 


the middle of the day, when we 
for 
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which he 


unarmed, 
possession most prized w 
large stone bangle which he wore w 
his arm above the right elbow, This 
been given him by his fianeée, and 
had inseribed her name upon it, 
would not part with that, he 
“all the camels in the Sahara.” 
A French soldier, whom I met pa 
with despatches between two of the sn 
military posts in the Sahara, told 
that he had orders not to allow any mei 


said 


’ 


ber of this race to approach him, but 
fire a shot over his head if he came wit! 
a thousand metres, and to 
pariah dead if he did not immediat 

take the hint and sheer off. This soldic 
was what is vulgarly known as a “ sa 

souct ‘ 


shoot t} 


that is to say, he was a member 
of one of the condemned corps who t 
gether with the 


“foreign legion ”—th 


Turcos, Spahis, and other native troops 


form the bulk of the garrisons of th 
French forts in the Sahara. As _ thes 
condemned corps consist of those soldiers 
who convicted of 
crimes during the term of their military 
service, in point of depravity they ar 
quite a match for Tawarek, and, 
with the exception of the almost equally 
disreputable “ foreign legion,” are the only 
troops for whom the Tawareks and other 
warlike desert tribes have any real respect. 


have been serious 


any 


My sans soucit was a typical specimen of 
his class, and informed me with a leer that 
even at a thousand metres it was difficult 
to miss these huge Tawareks, and cons 
quently the first shot often took effect 
In accounting to the authorities on his 
return for his missing cartridge it was 
he said, merely necessary for him to s! 
that he had killed a Tawarek with it, 

no further questions were likely to 
asked. The of the 
were the French soldier’s by right, 

he could sell them as curios to the officers, 
who were always glad of an opportu 
to purchase them. 
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BY EDITH 
’ was on an impulse hardly needing 
| the arguments he found himself ad- 
vancing in its favor, that Thursdale, 
his way to the club, turned as usual 
to Mrs. Vervain’s street. 
lhe “as usual” was his own qualifica- 
n of the act; a convenient way of 
dging the interval—in days and other 
equences—that lay between this visit 
d the last. It was characteristic of him 
it he instinetively excluded his call two 
iys earlier, with Ruth Gaynor, from 
the list of his visits to Mrs. Vervain: the 
pecial conditions attending it had made 
no more like a visit to Mrs. Vervain 
han an engraved dinner invitation is like 
personal letter. Yet it was to talk 
er his call with Miss Gaynor that he 
now returning to the scene of that 
sode; and it was because Mrs. Vervain 
uld be trusted to handle the talking 
er as skilfully as the interview itself 
that, at her corner, he had felt the dilet- 
nte’s irresistible craving to take a last 
k at a work of art that was passing 
it of his possession. 
On the whole, he knew no one better 
tted to deal with the unexpected than 
\irs. Vervain. She excelled in the rare 
it of taking things for granted, and 
Thursdale felt a pardonable pride in the 
thought that she owed her excellence to 
his training. Early in his career Thurs- 
dale had made the mistake, at the outset 
of his acquaintance with a lady, of telling 
her that he loved her and exacting the 
same avowal in return. The latter part 
of that episode had been like the long 
walk back from a picnic, when one has 
to carry all the crockery one has finished 
using: it was the last time Thursdale ever 
allowed himself to be encumbered with 
the débris of a feast. He thus incidental- 
ly learned that the privilege of loving her 
is one of the least favors that a charming 
woman can accord; and in seeking to 
avoid the pitfalls of sentiment he had 
developed a science of evasion in which 
Vou. CVIII.—No. 643.—18 


WHARTON 
the woman of the moment became a 
mere implement of the game, Ile owed 
a great deal of delicate enjoyment to the 
cultivation of this art. The perils from 
which it had been his refuge 
naively harmless: was it possible that 
he who now took his easy way along the 
levels had once preferred to gasp on the 
raw heights of emotion? Youth is a high 
colored season; but he had the satisfac 
tion of feeling that he had entered earlier 
than most into that chiar’oscuro of sensa- 
tion where every half-tone has its value. 

As a promoter of this pleasure no one 
he had known was comparable to Mrs, 
Vervain. He had taught a good many 
women not to betray their feelings, but 
he had never before had such fine mate- 
rial to work in. She had been surprising- 
ly erude when he first knew her; capable 
of making the most awkward inferences, 
of plunging through thin ice, of reckless- 
ly undressing her emotions; but she had 
acquired, under the discipline of. his 
reticences and skill almost 


became 


evasions, a 


equal to his own, and perhaps more re- 
markable in that it involved keeping time 
with any tune he played and reading at 
sight some uncommonly difficult passages. 

It had taken Thursdale seven years to 
form this fine talent; but the result justi- 


fied the effort. At the crucial moment 
she had been perfect: her way of greeting 
Miss Gaynor had made him regret that 
he had announced his engagement by 
letter. It was an evasion that confessed 
a difficulty; a deviation implying an 
obstacle, where, by common consent, it 
was agreed to see none; it betrayed, in 
short, a lack of confidence in the com- 
pleteness of his method. It had been his 
pride never to put himself in a position 
which had to be quitted, as it were, by 
the back door; but here, as he perceived, 
the main portals would have opened for 
him of their own accord. All this, and 
much more, he read in the finished nat- 
uralness with which Mrs. Vervain had 
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met Miss Gaynor. He had never seen a 
better piece of work: there was no over- 
eagerness, no suspicious warmth, above 
all (and this gave her art the grace of a 
natural quality) there were none of those 
damnable implications whereby a woman, 
in welcoming her friend’s betrothed, may 
keep him on pins and needles while she 


laps the lady in complacency. So master- 
ly a performance, indeed, hardly needed 
the offset of Miss Gaynor’s door - step 


words—“ To be so kind to me, how she 
must have liked you!”—though he caught 
himself wishing it lay within the bounds 
of fitness to transmit them, as a final 
tribute, to the one woman he knew who 
was unfailingly certain to enjoy a good 
thing. It was perhaps the one drawback 
to his new situation that it might de- 
velop good things which it would be im- 
possible to hand on to Margaret Vervain. 
The fact that he had made the mistake 
of underrating his friend’s powers, the 
consciousness that his writing must have 
betrayed his distrust of her efficiency, 
seemed an added reason for turning down 
her street instead of going on to the 
club. He would show her that he knew 
how to value her; he would ask her to 
achieve with him a feat infinitely rarer 
and more delicate than the one he had 
appeared to avoid. Incidentally, he would 
also dispose of the interval of time before 
dinner: ever since he had seen Miss Gaynor 
off, an hour earlier, on her return journey 
to Buffalo, he had been wondering how 
he should put in the rest of the afternoon. 
It was absurd, how he missed the girl. 
Yes, that was it: the desire to talk 
about her was, after all, at the bottom of 
his impulse to call on Mrs. Vervain! It 
was absurd, if you like—but it was de- 
lightfully rejuvenating. He could recall 
the time when he had been afraid of be- 
ing obvious: now he felt that this return 
to the primitive emotions might be as 
restorative as a holiday in the Canadian 
woods, And it was precisely by the girl’s 
eandor, her directness, her lack of com- 
plications, that he was taken. The sense 
that she might say something rash at any 
moment was positively exhilarating: if 
she had thrown her arms about him at 
the station he would not have given a 
thought to his crumpled dignity. It sur- 
prised Thursdale to find what freshness 
of heart he brought to the adventure; and 


though his sense of irony prevented 
ascribing his intactness to any conse 
purpose, he could but rejoice in the f 
that his sentimental economies had 
him such a large surplus to draw up 

Mrs. Vervain was at home—as us 
When one visits the cemetery on 
pects to find the angel on the tombsto: 
and it struck Thursdale as another pr 
of his friend’s good taste that she 
been in no undue haste to change her h 
its. The whole house appeared to co 
on his coming; the footman took 
hat and overcoat as naturally as thou 
there had been no lapse in his visit 
and the drawing-room at once envelo) 
him in that atmosphere of tacit int 
ligence which Mrs. Vervain imparted 
her very furniture. 

It was a surprise that, in this gene: 
harmony of circumstances, Mrs. Vervai: 
should herself sound the first false not: 

“You?” she exclaimed; and the book 
she held slipped from her hand. 

It was crude, certainly; unless it were 
a touch of the finest art. The difficu 
ty of classifying it disturbed Thurs 
dale’s balance. 

“ Why not?” he said, restoring the bo: 
“Tsn’t it my hour?” And as she made 1 
answer, he added gently, “ Unless it’s 
some one else’s?”’ 

She laid the book aside and sank back 
into her chair. “ Mine, merely,” she said 

“T hope that doesn’t mean that you'r 
unwilling to share it?” 

“With you? By no means. You’r 
welcome to my last crust.” 

He looked at her reproachfully. “ Do 
you call this the last?” 

She smiled as he dropped into 
seat across the hearth. “It’s a way 
giving it more flavor!” 

He returned the smile. “A visit to 
you doesn’t need such condiments.” 

She took this with just the right mea 
sure of retrospective amusement. 

“Ah, but I want to put into this on 
a very special taste,” she confessed. 

Her smile was- so confident, so r 
assuring, that it lulled him into the im 
prudence of saying, “Why should you 
want it to be different from what was 
always so perfectly right?’ 

She hesitated. “ Doesn’t the fact that 
it’s the last constitute a difference ¢” 

“The last—my last visit to you?” 
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“Oh, metaphorically, I mean—there’s 
break in the continuity.” 

Decidedly, she was pressing too hard: 
earning his arts already! 

‘[ don’t recognize it,” he said. 
make me—” 


“Un- 


you he added, with a 


te that slightly stirred her attitude of 

nguid attention. 

turned to him with grave eyes. 

“You recognize no difference whatever ?” 
“ None—except an added link in the 


sne 


“An added link?” 

“In having one more thing to like you 
your letting Miss Gaynor see why 

had already so many.” He flattered 

nself that this turn had taken the least 

nt of fatuity from the phrase. 

Mrs. Vervain sank into her former 

sy pose. “ Was it that you came jor?” 
he asked, almost gaily. 

‘If it is necessary to have a reason— 
hat was one.” 

‘To talk to me about Miss Gaynor?” 

‘To tell you how she talks about you.” 

“That will be very interesting—espe- 

ally if you have seen her since her 

cond visit to me.” 

“Ter second visit?” Thursdale pushed 
his chair back with a start and moved to 
inother. “She came to see you again ?” 

“This morning, yes—by appointment.” 

He continued to look at her blankly. 
“You sent for her?” 

‘I didn’t have to—she wrote and asked 
me last night. But no doubt you have 
seen her since.” 

Thursdale sat silent. He was trying 
to separate his words from his thoughts, 
but they still clung together inextricably. 
“T saw her off just now at the station.” 

“And she didn’t tell you that she had 
been here again ?” 

“There was hardly time, I suppose— 
there were people about—” he floundered. 

“Ah, she’ll write, then.” 

He regained his composure. “ Of 
course she’ll write: very often, I hope. 
You know I’m absurdly in love,” he 
cried audaciously. 

She tilted her head back, looking up at 
him as he leaned against the chimney- 
piece. He had leaned there so often that 
the attitude touched a pulse which set up 
a throbbing in her throat. “Oh, my poor 
Thursdale!” she murmured. 

“T suppose it’s rather ridiculous,” he 
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owned; and as she remained silent, he 
added, with a sudden break—“ Or have 
you another reason for pitying me?” 

Her answer was another question. 
“ Have you been back to your rooms since 
you left her?” 

“Since I left her at the station? I 
came straight here.” 

“Ah, yes—you could: there was no 
reason—” Her words passed into a si- 
lent musing. 

Thursdale moved nervously nearer. 
“You said you had something to tell me?” 

“Perhaps I had better let her do so. 
There may be a letter at your rooms.” 

“A letter? What do you mean? A 
letter from her? What has happened ?” 

His paleness shook her, and she raised 
a hand of reassurance. “ Nothing has 
happened—perhaps that is just the worst 
of it. You always hated, you know,” she 
added incoherently, “to have things hap- 
pen: you never would let them.” 

“And now—?” 

“Well, that was what she came here 
for: I supposed you had guessed. To 
know if anything had happened.” 

“Tad happened?” He gazed at her 
slowly. “ Between you and me?” he said 
with a rush of light. 

The words were so much cruder than 
any that had ever passed between them, 
that the color rose to her face; but she 
held his startled gaze. 

“You know girls are not quite as un- 
sophisticated as they used to be. Are 
you surprised that such an idea should 
oceur to her?” 

His own color answered hers: it was the 
only reply that came to him. 

Mrs. Vervain went on, smoothly: “I 
supposed it might have struck you that 
there were times when we presented that 
appearance,” 

He made an impatient gesture. 
man’s past is his own!” 

“ Perhaps—it certainly never belongs 
to the woman who has shared it. But 
one learns such truths only by experi- 
ence; and Miss Gaynor is naturally in- 
experienced,” 

“Of course—but—supposing her act a 
natural one—” he floundered lamentably 
among his innuendoes—“ TI still don’t see 
—how there was anything—” 

“Anything to take hold of? 
wasn’t—” 
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“ Well, then—?¢” escaped him, in erude 
satisfaction; but as did not com- 
plete the sentence he went on with a 
faltering laugh: “She can hardly object 
to the existence of a mere friendship be- 
tween us!” 


she 


But she does,” said Mrs. Vervain. 

Thursdale perplexed. He had 
seen, on the previous day, no trace of 
jealousy or resentment in his betrothed: 
he could still hear the candid ring of 
the girl’s praise of Mrs. Vervain. If 
she were such an abyss of insincerity as 
to dissemble distrust under such frank- 
ness, she must at least be more subtle 
than to bring her doubts to her rival 
for solution. 


stood 


The situation seemed one 
through which one could no longer move 
in a penumbra, and he let in a burst of 
light with the direct query: “ Won’t you 
explain what you mean ?” 

Mrs. Vervain sat silent, not provoking- 
ly, as though to prolong his distress, but 
as if, in the attenuated phraseology he 
had taught her, it was difficult to find 
words robust enough to meet his chal- 
lenge. It was the first time he had ever 
asked her to explain anything; and she 
had lived so long in dread of offering 
elucidations which were not wanted, that 
she seemed 
the spot. 

At last she said slowlv: “She 
to find out if you were really free.” 

Thursdale colored again. “ Free?” he 
stammered, with a sense of physical dis- 
gust at contact with such crassness. 

“ Yes—if I had quite done with you.” 
She smiled in recovered security. “ It 
seems she likes clear outlines; she has 
a passion for definitions.” 

“ Yes—well?” he said, wincing at the 
echo of his own subtlety. 

“ Well—and when I told her that you 
had never belonged to me, she wanted 
me to define my status—to know exactly 
where T had stood all along.” 

Thursdale sat gazing at her intently; 
his hand was not yet on the clue. “ And 
even when you had told her that—” 

“Even when I had told her that I 
had had no status—that I had never stood 
anywhere, in any sense she meant,” said 
Mrs. Vervain, slowly —“ even then she 
wasn’t satisfied, it seems.” 

He uttered an uneasy exclamation. 
“ She didn’t believe you, you mean ?” 


unable to produce one on 


came 
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“T mean that she 
too thoroughly.” 

“ Well, then—in God’s name, what d 
she want?” 

“ Something 
words she used.” 


belic ve 


more — those wer 


“Something more? Between—bet 
you and me? Is it a conundrum ?” 
laughed awkwardly. 

“Girls are not what they were in 
day; they no longer forbidde: 
contemplate the relation of the sexes.’ 

“So it seems!” he commented. “ 


are 


since, in this ease, there wasn’t an 
he broke off, catching the dawn 
revelation in her gaze. 

“That’s just it. The unpardon 
offence has been—in our not offendi: 

He flung himself down despairir 
“T give it up!—What did you tell h 
he burst out with sudden crudeness. 

“The exact truth. If I had on! 
known,” she broke off with a beseeching 
tenderness, “won’t you believe that | 
would still have lied for you?” 

“Lied for me? Why on earth sh 
you have lied for either of us?” 

“To save you—to hide you from her 
to the last! As I’ve hidden you from 
myself all these years!” She stood up 
with a sudden tragic import in her move- 
ment. “ You believe me capable of that, 
don’t you? If I had only guessed—but 
I have never known a girl like her; she 
had the truth out of me with a spring.” 

“The truth that you and I had never 

“Tlad never—never in all these years 
Oh, she knew why—she measured us both 
in a flash. She didn’t suspect me of 
having haggled with you—her words 
pelted me like hail. ‘He just took what 
he wanted—sifted and sorted you to suit 
his taste. Burnt out the gold and left 
a heap of cinders. And you let hin 
you let yourself be cut in bits’ 
mixed her metaphors a little—‘ be 
in bits, and used or discarded, whil 
the while every drop of blood in you be- 
longed to him! But he’s Shylock—he’s 
Shylock—and yon have bled to death of 
the pound of flesh he has cut out of you. 
But she despises me the most, you know 
—far the most—” Mrs. Vervain ended 

The words fell strangely on the scented 
stillness of the room: they seemed out 
of harmony with its setting of afternoon 
intimacy, the kind of intimacy on which, 





inv moment, a visitor might intrude 
thout perceptibly lowering the atmos- 
re, It was as though 
er had the 


ite music 


a grand opera- 
strained acoustics of a 
room, 

lhursdale stood up, facing his hostess, 
lf the them, but 
at each other 
reticence and am- 


room was between 
seemed to stare close 
y that the veils of 
uity had fallen. 
His first 
She does 
med, 
‘She thinks the pound of flesh you 
k was a little too near the heart.” 
“ Please tell 
exactly what she said of me.” 
‘She did not speak much of you: she 
proud. But I gather that while she 
understands love or indifference, her eyes 


character'stic. 
then?” he 


words were 


despise me, ex- 


lle was excessively pale, 


have never been opened to the many in- 
mediate feeling. At any 
te, she expressed an unwillingness to be 
ken with reservations—she thinks you 
would have loved her better if you had 
“| some one else first. The point of 
is original—she insists on a man 
with a past!” 


shades of 


view 


“Oh, a past—if she’s serious—I could 
rake up a past!” he said with a laugh. 

“So I suggested: but she has her eyes 
on this particular portion of it. She in- 
sists on making it a test case. She want- 

to know what you had done to me; 

| before I could guess her drift I 
blundered into telling her.” 

Thursdale drew a difficult breath. “I 

er supposed — your revenge is com- 
plete,” he said slowly. 

He heard a little gasp in her throat. 
“My revenge? When I sent for you to 
warn you—to save you from being sur- 
prised as J was surprised ?” 

“You’re very good—but it’s rather 

late to talk of saving me.” He held 
out his hand in the mechanical gesture 
of leave-taking. 
“Tlow you must care!—for I never saw 
u so dull,” was her answer. “ Don’t 
u see that it’s not too late for me to 
help you?” And as he continued to stare, 
the brought out sublimely: “Take the 
rest—in imagination! Let it at least be 
of that much use to you. Tell her I lied 
to her—she’s too ready to believe it! 
And so, after all, in a sense, I sha’n’t 
have been wasted.” 


‘ 


‘ 
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Ilis stare hung on her, widening to a 
kind of wonder. She gave the look back 
brightly, unblushingly, as though the 
expedient were too simple to need oblique 
approaches, It 
a few 


was extraordinary how 
had them from an 


atmosphere of the most complex dissimu- 


words swept 
lations to this contact of naked souls. 

It was not in Thursdale to expand with 
the fate; but something in 
him eracked with it, and the rift let in 
new light. He went up to 
and took her hand. 

“You would do it 
looked at 
hand shook. 

“ Good-by,” he said, kissing it. 

“(Good-by? You are going—?” 

“To get my letter.” 

“Your letter? The letter won’t matter, 
if you will only do what I ask.” 

He returned gaze. “I might, I 
suppose, without being out of character. 
Only, don’t you that if your plan 
helped me it could only harm her ?”’ 

“Tlarm her?” 

“To sacrifice 


different. I 


pressure of 


his friend 


"9 


you would do it! 


She him, smiling, but her 


her 


see 


make 
being 


you wouldn’t 
shall go on 


me 
what 


I have always been—sifting and sorting, 
Do you want my punish- 
ment to fall on her?” 
She looked at him long and deeply. 
“ Ah, if I had to chnose between you—!” 
“You would let her take her chance? 


as she calls it. 


But I ean’t, you see. 
punishment alone.” 

She her hand away, sighing. 
“Oh, there will be no punishment for 
either of you.” 

“Tor either of us? There will be the 
reading of her letter for me.” 

She her head with a 
langn. “ There will be no letter.” 

Thursdale faced about from the thresh- 
old with fresh life in his look. “ No 
letter? You don’t mean 

“T mean that she’s been with you since 
I saw her—she’s seen and heard 
your voice. If there is a letter, she has 
recalled it—from the first station, by 
telegraph.” 

He turned back to the door, forcing 
an answer to her smile. “ But in the 
mean while I shall have read it,” he said. 

The door closed on him, and she hid 
her eyes from the dreadful emptiness 
of the room. 


I must take my 


drew 


shook slight 


you 





When Upweekis Goes Hunting 


WILLIAM J. LONG 


BY 


ATE one winter afternoon, when the 
Lc sun was gilding the pines on the 
western mountains and the shadows 
stretched long and chill through the 
snow-laden woods, a huge bull moose 
broke out of the gloom of the spruces 
and went swinging up the sunlit barren 
at a stride whose length and power would 
have discouraged even a wolf from fol- 
lowing. Five minutes later I came out 
of the same tunnel under the spruces, 
just as the fringe of green across the 
barren swished back to cover the flanks 
of the plunging bull, and then nodded 
and nodded in twenty directions—this 
way! that way! here! yonder!—to mis- 
lead any that might follow on his track. 
For at times, even the hemlocks, and the 
alders, and the waters, and the leaves, and 
the crackling boughs, and the dancing 
shadows, all seem to conspire together to 
shield the innocent wood folk from the 
hostile eyes and hands of those who 
pursue them. And that is one rea- 
son why it is so hard to see game in 
the woods. 

The big moose had fooled me that time. 
When he knew that I was following him 
he ran far ahead and then circled swiftly 
back, to stand motionless in a hillside 
thicket within twenty yards of the trail 
that he had made searcely an hour previ- 
ous. There he could see perfectly, with- 
out being seen, what it was that was fol- 
lowing him. When I came by, following 
swiftly and silently the deep tracks in 
the snow, he let me pass below him, while 
he took a good look and a sniff at me; 
then he glided away like a shadow in the 
opposite direction, Unfortunately a dead 
branch under the snow broke with a dull 
snap beneath his cautious hoof, and I 
turned aside to see—and so saved myself 
the long tramp up and down the cunning 
trails. When he saw that his trick was 
discovered, he broke away for the open 
barren, with all his wonderful powers of 
eye and ear and tireless legs alert to save 


himself from the man whom he mistook 
for his deadly enemy. 

It was of small use to follow him 
farther, so I sat down on a prost: 
yellow birch to rest and listen aw! 
in the vast silence, and to watch 
thing that might be passing through | 
cold, white woods. 

Under the fringe of evergreen the soft 
purple shadows jumped suddenly, and a 
hare as white as the snow bounded out. 
In long, nervous jumps, like a bundl 
of wire springs, he went leaping before 
my face across a narrow arm of the bar 
ren to the shelter of a point below. The 
soft arms of the ground-spruces and the 
softer shadows beneath them seemed to 
open of their own accord to let him in. 
All nodding of branches and dropping of 
snow pads and jumping of shadows 
ceased instantly, and all along the fringe 
of evergreen silent voices were saying: 
there is nothing here; we have not seen 
him; there is nothing here. 

“Now why did he run that way?” I 
thought; for Moktaques is a crazy, er- 
ratic fellow, and never does things in a 
businesslike way unless he has to. As | 
wondered, there was a gleam of yellow 
fire under the purple shadows whence 
Moktaques had come, and the fierce round 
head of a Canada lynx was thrust out 
of the tunnel that the hare had made 
only a moment before. His big gray body 
had searcely pushed itself into sight 
when the shadows stirred farther down 
the fringe of evergreen; another and an 
other lynx glided out; and I caught my 
breath as five of the savage creatures 
swept across the narrow arm of the bar- 
ren, each with his head thrust out, his 
fierce eyes piercing the gloom ahead like 
golden lances, and holding his place in 
the stately, appalling line of fierceness 
and power as silent as the shadow of 
death. My nerves tingled at the thought 
of what would happen to Moktaques 
when one of the line should discover and 





WHEN UPWEEFKIS 


him. Indeed, having no rifle, I 
vlad enough myself to sit very still 
t the savage creatures go by with- 
iding me. 
e middle lynx, a fierce old female, 
lowing the hare’s trail; and in a 
it flashed across me who 
what they all doing. 
at last was the secret of the lynx 
that one sometimes finds in the 
woods, and that occasionally 
appall one with a ferocity 
the individual animals never mani- 
For though big and 
is at heart a slinking, cowardly, 
rous creature—like all 
s best to be alone. 


she 
were 


ten or 
Upweekis, 


cats—and 
Knowing that 
est of his tribe are like himself, he 
ets them all, and is fearful that in 
division of common spoils somebody 
would get the lion’s share. And so 
found the 
trace of the well-defined regulations 
seem to prevail among nearly all 


animals. 


ve never among cats 


however, it is different. 
n necessity compels Upweekis to lay 

some of his feline selfishness and 
nt in savage bands. Every seven years 

ially, when rabbits are scarce in the 
ds because of the sickness that kills 
off periodically, you may stumble 
one of these pirate crews haunting 
eer-yards or following *fter caribou 
but until the ferocious line swept 


winter, 


] 


f the purple shadows under my very 
s I had no idea that these bands are— 
ist invariably, as I have since learned 
family parties that hold together 
hrough the winter, just as fawns follow 
old doe until spring comes, in order 
t her wisdom may find them food, and 
superior strength break a way for 
m when snows are deep and enemies 
hard at heel. 
The big Iynx in the middle was the 
her; the four other lynxes were her 
s, and they held together now partly 
their imperfect education might be 
hed under her own eyes, but chiefly 
in the hungry winter days they 
combine their powers and hunt 
mess systematically, and pull down, if 
y of ed be, the larger animals that might 
ught lefy them individually. 
ques As she crossed the trail of the bull 
and moose, the old mother lynx thrust her 


} 
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big head into it for a long sniff. The 
line closed up instantly and each lynx 
stood like a statue, his blunt nose down 
reeking hoof -mark, studying 
through dull senses what it was that had 
just passed. The old lynx swung her head 
up and down the line of her motionless 
cubs; then, with a ferocious snarl curling 
under her whiskers, she pushed forward 
again. 


into a 


A score of starving lynxes all 
together would scarcely follow a bull of 
that stride and power. Only the smell 
of blood would drag them unwillingly 
along such a trail; and even then, if 
they overtook the author of it, they would 
only squat around him in a fierce, solemn 
circle, yawning hungrily and hoping he 
would die. Now, somewhere just ahead, 
easier game was hiding. An unvoiced 
command run up and down 
the line of waiting cubs. Each thrust 
his head out at the instant and 
the silent march went on. 

When the last of the line had glided 
out of the bushes of the 
point below, I ran swiftly through the 
woods, making no noise in the soft snow, 
and crouched motionless under the 
spruces on the lower side of the point, 
hoping to see the cunning hunters again. 
There was but a moment to wait. From 
under a bending evergreen tip Moktaques 
leaped out and went flying across the 
open for the next wooded point. Close 
behind him sounded a snarl, and with a 
terrific rush as she sighted the game the 
old lynx burst out, calling savagely to 
her line of hunters to close in. Like the 
blast of a squall they came, stretching 
out in enormous bounds and closing in 
from either end so as to cut off the cir- 
cling run of the flying game. In a flash 
the two ends of the line had met and 
whirled in sharply; in another flash 
Moktaques crouching close in the 
snow in the centre of a fierce circle that 
rolled in upon him like a whirlwind. As 
the smallest lynx leaped for his game an 
electric shock seemed to touch the motion- 
hare. He shot forward as if gal- 
vanized, leaping high over the crouching 
terror before him, striving to break out 
of the terrible circle. Then the lynx over 
whose head he passed leaped straight up, 
caught the flying creature fairly in his 
great paws, fell over backwards, and was 
covered in an instant by the other lynxes, 


seemed to 


same 


sight among 


was 


less 
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that hurled themselves upon him like 
furies, snapping and clawing ferociously 
at the mouthful which he had pulled 
down at the very moment of its escape. 

There was an appalling scrimmage for 
a moment; then, before I could fairly 
rub my eyes, the hare had vanished ut- 
terly, and a savage ring of lynxes were 
licking their chops hungrily, glaring and 
growling at each other to see which it 
was that had gotten the biggest mouthful. 

When they disappeared at last, slink- 
ing away in a long line along the edge 
of the barren, I took up the back track 
to see how they had been hunting. For 
a full mile, straight back toward my 
camp, I followed the tracks, and read the 
record of as keen a bit of bush-beating 
as was ever seen in the woods. They had 
swept along all that distance in an al- 
most perfect line, starting every living 
thing that lay athwart their path. Here 
it was a ruffed grouse that one had jump- 
ed for and missed as the startled bird 
whirred away in the gloom; there one 
had climbed a tree and shaken something 
off into the snow, where the others licked 
up every morsel so clean that I could not 
tell what the unfortunate creature was; 
but a curious bit of savage daring was 
manifest, for the lynx that had gone up 
the tree after the game had hurled him- 
self down like a catapult, leaving a huge 
hollow in the snow, so as to be in at the 
death before his savage fellows, which 
had come flying in with great bounds, 
should have eaten everything and left not 
even a smell for his own share. And 
there at last, at the very end of the line, 
another hare had been started, and, run- 
ning in a short circle, as hares often do, 
had been met and seized by the fourth 
lynx as the long line swung in swiftly 
to head him off. 

Years later, and miles away on the 
Renous barrens, I saw another and more 
wonderful bit of the same keen hunting. 
From a ridge above a small barren I saw 
a herd of caribou acting strangely, and 
went down to investigate. As I reached 
the fringe of thick bushes that lined the 
open I saw the caribou cluster excitedly 
about the base of a big rock across the 
barren, not more than two hundred yards 
away. Something was there, evidently, 
which excited their curiosity—and cari- 
bou are the most inquisitive creatures at 
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times in all the woods,—but I | 
study the rock sharply with my 
glasses before I made out the r 
fierce head of a big lynx pressed 
against the gray stone. One side of th, 
rock was almost perpendicular, rising 
sheer some fifteen or twenty feet 

the plain; the other side slanted off |ess 
abruptly toward the woods; and the big 
lynx, which had probably scrambled yy 
from the woods to spy on the earibou, 
was now hanging half over the edge of 
rock, swaying his savage head from side 
to side and stretching one wide paw 
another at the animals beneath. 

The caribou were getting more excited 
and curious every moment. Caribou are 
like turkeys: when they see some new 
thing they must die or find out about 
Now they were spreading and closing 
their ranks, wavering back and 
stretching ears and noses at the « 
thing on the rock, but drawing 1 
and nearer with every change. 

Suddenly the lynx jumped—not at th 
caribou, for they were still too far away, 
but high in the air, with paws outspread. 
He came down in a flurry of snow, 
whirled round and round as if bewitched, 
then vanished silently in two great jumps 
into the shelter of the nearest evergreens 

The caribou broke wildly at the strang 
sight; but turned, after a startled bound 
or two, to see what it was that had fright- 
ened them. There was nothing in sight, 
and like a flock of foolish sheep they came 
timidly back, nosing the snow and stretch- 
ing their ears at the rock again—for 
there at the top was the big lynx, swing- 
ing his round head from side to side as 
before and reaching his paws alternately 
at the herd, as if to show them how broad 
and fine they were. 

Slowly the little herd neared the rock, 
and the lynx drew back, as if to !w 
them on. They were full of burning 
curiosity, but they had seen one spring 
at least and measured its power, ani s0 
kept at a respectful distance. Then one 
young caribou left the others and 
nosing along the edge of the woods t 
find the trail of the queer thing, or get 
to leeward of the rock and so find out 
by smell—which is the only sure sens 
that a caribou possesses—what it was @!! 
about. A wind seemed to stir a dried 
tuft of grass on the summit of the grea! 


fort} 


vent 
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k. I put my glasses upon it instantly, 


n caught my breath in suppressed ex- 
tement as I made out the tufted ears 
two or three other lynxes crouching 

on their high ovt of sight 
the foolish herd, but watching every 
with fierce, yellow, unblink- 


tower, 


vement 
g eyes. 
The young caribou found the trail, put 
s nose down into it, then started cau- 
yusly back toward the rock to nose the 
ther hole in the snow and be sure that 
t smelled just like the first one. Up on 
he rock the big lynx drew farther back; 


MY 
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ing himself up to his full height, and 
hurling a exultation 
after the flying herd. Then he too shot 
over the rock, fell fair on the neck of the 
struggling caribou, and bore him down 


savage screech of 


into the snow. 

Upweek's is a stupid fellow. He will 
poke his big head into a wire noose as 
foolishly as any rabbit, and then he will 
fight savagely with the pole at the other 
end of the noose until he chokes himself. 
But no ene could follow that wonderful 
trail in the or sit with tingling 
nerves under the spruces watching that 


snow, 


the herd pressed close, raising their heads wild bit of fox-play, without a growing 


and the respect for the shadowy creature of the 
that 
through the 
and without wondering intensely in what 
kind of savage school Mother Upweekis 
trains her little ones. 


gh to see what he was doing: 


hig round tracks wander, wander 


sung caribou stole up and put his nose 
wn into the trail again. Then three 
living catapults shot over the high rim 
‘ the rock and fell upon him. Like a 
ash the big lynx was on his feet, draw- 


everywhere winter woods, 


Sorrow, my Sorrow 


BY W. D. HOWELLS 
I 
ORROW, my sorrow, I thought that you would be 
My faithful mate, and bear me company 
While I should live, but now I find that you, 
Like joy, and hope, and love, have left me too 


Sorrow, my sorrow, you have left me more 
Forlorn than all the rest that went before; 
For you were last to come and longest stay, 
And you were dearest when you went away. 
Sorrow, my treasured grief, my hoarded pain, 


Where shall I turn to have you mine again? 


II 
are other breasts that ache, 
to break, 
are hurts too hard to bear, 


Wherever there 
Wherever there are hearts are like 
Wherever there 
Turn and look 


3ut not to take and have me for your own, 


for me, you shall find me there, 


Or keep me, as you thought me, yours alone: 
If you would have me as I used to be, 
Beyond yourself you must abide with me. 
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THe UNIVERSITY 


PETERSBURG 


AND APPILIATED INSTITUTIONS 


The University of St. Petersburg 


BY 


‘TER a great great cduca- 
tional revival! The University of 
the child of 
Napoleon, determined to 
The civil 


war in the United States was followed by 


war, a 


A 


Berlin Prussia 


humiliated 


was 
by 
become his conqueror. great 
a mighty quickening of the higher educa 
iion. The Crimean war laid the 
Asiatie idols of Nicholas I., struck off 
the administrative fetters with which the 
had uni- 
versities, and breathed a noble spirit of 
educational the Russian 
From the crowning of Nicholas 
1825 down to the outbreak of the 
the Asiatie type of 
ilization had been developed. Upon no 
form of the national life did the policy 
of fall crushing 
weight than upon the educational. Every 
form of education, and especially the 
higher, was oppressed and limited by law 
and made the object of general ridicule 
public contempt. Colonels and 
counts professors of literature 
in the universities, and policemen lec- 
Worthiness in a 
teacher was no longer made a condition 
for becoming a teacher. Men entered the 
university not to become 


low 


emperor bound schools and 


reform into 
nation. 


Crimean war Civ- 


repression with more 


and 
became 


turers on philosophy. 


scholars, but 


CHARLES F&F. 


THWING, LLD. 


University and Adelbert College 


Places fa 


ties, as places in the army, were boug! 


government servants. on 
and sold; bribery became an organized 
The directions given regarding 
the conditions to be observed in the coi 
of instruction 
definite, and the provision made respect 
the subjects to be taught was 
sad and ridiculous. In the 
1852 the study of Greek was abolished 
in the universities on the ground of being 
dangerous to the state. The number of 
students in each university was by la 
limited to three hundred. 

From such a nadir of educatior 
degradation the revelations of the C 
mean war rudely and thoroughly awak 
ened Russia. All Asiatic dreams h 
vanished. The Turks had beet 
driven from Europe; Jerusalem had 7 
become a new Russian capital; the city 
of Constantine had not become the cit 
of Nicholas; a new Panslavonic empir 
had not been proclaimed. 

When a nation has fallen into the cor 
dition in- which Prussia lay in 1806 a1 
Russia in 1856, the wise know that 
chief, if not the only, method of recovery 
lies in education. Recovery is not 
cured by spasms of reforms. Recovery 


svstem., 


veying were absurd! 


Ing 


once year 


not 
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the result of causes which change fun 
mental conditions and work modifica- 
1s f character, rhe successor of 
cholas, Alexander II., returned, there- 
to the policy of Peter the Great 
Alexander I,—the policy of edu- 
on. Commissions on education were 
jinted; new university statutes were 
lopt 1; the universities were made inde- 
endent in the management of their in- 
rnal affairs; matters of instruction and 
lministration were committed to those 
t to consider such matters; revenues 
ere increased; teaching staffs were en 
rged; requirements for admission to 
® universities as well as the require- 
ents for graduation were stiffened; the 
ilue of the new scientific studies was 
ihaneed, and additional emphasis was 
iid on the general worth of the an 
ient classics. 
The vast re-enforeement given to 
rher education in all Russia by that 
rreat leader and great man, Alexander 
Il., in the very 
first and all the 
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which any university of the world com 
mands. The Neva flows swiftly and strong 
ly by between widely separated banks. 
Th sc banks ure themselves great houses 
and palaces, The river 1s spanned by 
the Dworzowy bridge. At the farther 
end rises the ecclesiastical golden spire 
of the Admiralty Building, Near by the 
Winter Palace shows forth its splendors 
and the Hermitage offers its priceless 
treasures of Greek and medimwval art, 
The Bourse, Greek in type, of many 
columns, stands close by, individual and 


calm, as are all Russian fiscal policies, 


Churches of golden dome or mosaic rise 
numberless and impressive. Such is the 
environment under which the professors 
of the University of St. Petersburg lec 
ture and their students listen or study. 
The chief building of the university 
by far the largest university struc 
ture known to me. It lengthens itself 
out to about one thousand feet. Th 
length is divided into a dozen parts by 
simple architect 
ural lines, The 





vears of his reigi 
still remains 
Many deeacd s of 
mperial indiffer 
ence will be re 
quired for the 
ping out of the 
results of the re 
formation which 
instituted, o1 
the r pressiol 
the forees of 
ulture and schol 
rly fellowship 
hich he created 
nd enlarged. No 
ne of the five 
niversities of the 
empire, or of the 
ree universities 

f the provinces, 


width is about 
fifty feet, and th 
height three sto 
ries. The roof is 
so broken that all 
feeling of sam 
ness is avoided. 
What may b 
called the front 
is occupied by 
rooms used _ for 
lecture, library, 
x” administrative 
purposes. The 
rear of the first 
story is used as 
an arcade, open on 
the side, but cov 
ered, and the reai 
“4 of the second 


story is also used 


eo te 
Ids these re- mt ak as an areade, cov- 
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ilts more secure- 
than the Uni r Or oO oO} 

rsity of St. 

tersburg. 

The progress of the last half-century 
f the University of St. Petersburg and 
ts present condition of power are fit- 
y suggested by its material environ- 
It looks out on the finest river 


ered and enclosed, 

THE PRINCIPAL BUILDING from which doors 

open to the many 

lecture - rooms. 

These areades have none of the archi- 

tectural beauty of the areades of Mag 

dalen of Oxford, but their length ren 
ders them impressive. 

To the impressiveness of the great hall 
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two or three elements are to be added. 
Among them is the library. The library 
as a collection of books lacks, of course, 
the completeness of the Bodleian, but 
next to the great Oxford collection it 
is among the most complete of univer- 
sity libraries. As I wandered from room 
to room and examined shelf after shelf I 
found material which represents research 
and the conditions for research in cer- 
tain departments as full as I have found 
at any college. French, German, Eng- 
lish, as well as Russian, periodical col- 
lections are here assembled. Here also 
[ saw not a few of the sacred books of 
China, which I looked on with a feeling 
of curious reverence as I thought of the 
possible relation of Russia and of China 
in the near or remote future. <A card 
catalogue of both subjects and authors 
is used. As is usual in most European 
and some American universities, the li 
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CENTRAL PART OF THE PRINCIPAL BUILDING 


brary is designed rather for the teachers 
than for the students. I may add in 
passing that the great manuscript of 
Tischendorf (Codex Sinaiticus, the old- 
Greek manuscript of the Bible) 
is treasured in the neighboring im- 
perial library. 

The library and the laboratory are 


est 
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sometimes supposed to be rivals, Hist 
and literature are too often joined 
gether in a seeming antagonism 
physics, chemistry, and biology. 
such condition is apparent in St. Pete: 
burg, as it is, for instance, at Oxford 
Some of the greatest of Russian schol: 
are found in the field of chemistry. O 
of the best of physical laboratories 
that of the great Russian 
The building itself is a noble piece 
architecture, both within and without. 
Its cost was a half-million rubles, or on 
fourth million of dollars. It is equipp 
with all that the heart or mind of a pro 
fessor of physics in an American col- 
lege holds dear: rooms for the privat 
work and research of teachers; opportu- 
nities and experimentation; 
public rooms for the students for pursu 
ing their own studies; all the conveni- 
ences of water and gas and electricity, 
of dark rooms and lanterns, of sliding 
and swinging blackboards, and of tel 
phones are in evidence. 


university, 


means of 





To one other somewhat uncommon ele- 
ment of the University of St. Petersburg 
I must refer. In most universities of the 
Continent means are provided for 
physical exercise and development. Ten 


no 


nis is usually the most popular sport. 


but to sufficient for four 
thousand or even a thousand students is 
somewhat difficult! In a_ few 
the men row, as at Upsala, or sail, as at 
Helsingfors. In most places the students 
“walk and walk and walk.” Basket 
ball and football are played a little. In 
St. did 
signs of a gymnasium. These signs ar 
found in the midst of the long corridors, 
They 
consist of a short and low pair of paralle! 
bars, the standards for a horizontal bar 
but without the bar itself, and two short 
ropes fixed to the ceiling! uni 

The university which is thus so nobly of ] 
placed and housed—save its gymnasium F 
—is not allowed to forget its imperial 
character. Founded in 1819 by the Czar, 
the only picture I saw on its walls was 
a large portrait of the present Emperor. 
Russia is not an Oriental despotism, but 
it is an absolute monarchy, and one is 
constantly reminded in university hall 
and courts of justice that Nicholas IT. is 
an absolute monarch. 


get 


courts 


Cases 


Petersburg, however, I see th 


where students most do congregate. 


qui 


side 
bur 
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THE 


The division into 
tains usually in the 
German 


ob- 
the 
theo- 
The- 
ology is under the special charge of the 
Church. At the church of Alexander 
Nevsky I saw the buildings, and a few 
of the men who are engaged in the work 
of theological and educa- 
tion. The impression which I received 
was quite similar, I judge, to what one 
would have received at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge three hundred ago. The 
walks beneath the overarching trees, the 
cloisters, the closes, the little stream, the 
and the secluded 
what the English 
universities must have been in the time 
of Henry VIII. or Elizabeth. 

Russia has five great universities, be- 
sides three provincial ones—St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, Kief, Warsaw, and Khar- 
kof. The number of students in the five 
s some fifteen thousand. Russia repre- 
sents one hundred and twenty-five million 
of peonle. There is, therefore, one stu- 
dent of all sorts, liberal and professional, 
to about eight thousand of the people. 
The number of students of the corre- 


four faculties 
Russian as in 

But the 
logical faculty is to be excepted. 


universities. 


ecclesiast ical 


years 


academic costumes, 


quietness represent 


IMPERIAL 


LIBRARY 


sponding classes in the 
represents one to some six hundred of 
the people. It is, therefore, not too 
much to say that each of these students 
is a mighty for the betterment 
of Russia. The students usually belong 
to the upper middle class or to the lower 
nobility. A military 
scholastic 


United States 


force 


rather than a 
seems to be 
the fellows of the highest 
Not a few of the men, be it 
poor in purse, and for 
Russian as in American uni- 
versities, scholarships and other financial 
aids are provided. 

These students gathered out from the 
great third estate 
socialists. 


career more at 
tractive to 
classes. 
said, 


are their 


use, in 


are in no small de- 
For the political and 
social unrest which pervades the middle 
and to an the classes in 
Russia head up in the uni- 
versities. The relatively few students of 
the five universities probably give the gov- 
ernment quite as much concern as the one 
hundred million and more of people out- 
side the universities. A somewhat tu- 
multuous body, on the whole, are these 
fellows, and not disinclined to promote 
rebellions and revolutions. 


gree 


extent lower 


seems to 


College re- 
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bellions are not unknown in American 
institutions, but 
never, The rebellions of the 
beyond the 
The Sultan 
of Turkey suffers from a similar condi- 
tion obtaining at Seutari. He began and 
impressive med- 
ical building of the whole world, It was 
situated near the British cemetery, It 
was pointed out to Abdul-Hamid IT, that 

’ listurbances among the stu- 


neademic social and 
political 
universities of Russia go 


academic walls to the state. 


half finished the most 




















LOWER ARCADE OF THE PRINCIPAL BUILDING 


could easily betake them- 
selves to British soil and be free from 
his commands; whereupon all work on 
these great and noble buildings ceased. 
But in Russia the government is in- 
cline d, on the whole, to deal lightly with 
such tempests, except as they may come 
to wreak serious damage. Yet the gov- 
ernment does keep a constant eye and 
not remote hand on the student body. 
It knows what the men are saying. It 
is asserted, perhaps with good reason, that 
it has spies among the students. Arrests 
are sure to follow any political disturb- 
ance, and further penalties may eventuate. 

The Russian student is not so hard a 
worker as is his American brother. His 


dents they 


Drawn larg 


appetites seem stronger. 
from the middle classes, the men do 
give so favorable an impression to 

eye as do the better men of the bet 
American colleges. Seattered int} 
residence through the apartment-hou 
of the great cities, they take on the 

vironment of their residence as well 
the academic atmosphere. But both 
Russia and in America college men tr 
each other, As in every country, 

students combine into small settlem 
These unions are usually 
basis of the province from which 

Men who have their hor 
in the same part of the great country 
who have been fitted in the same scho 
naturally unite. Under this form ar 
constituted the land groups, or zemly) 
achestva, which have in the past proved 


made on 


men come, 


to be seats of Nihilistie or similar dis- 
turbances, 

The professor of a Russian university 
is a gentleman of power and cultivatio 
His career is one to which the worthiest 
Although 
the highest classes prefer the military 
service, yet to all except the nobles ser 
vice in a inviting 
Under the general control of the Ministe: 
of Publie Instruction, each university 
for its more immediate government in 
dependent. Each professor, too, in his 
department usually finds himself his ow) 
master. In only one respect does thy 
professional career seem unworthy. Th 
salary is even more inadequate than ob 
tains in most American institutions. Thi 
salary of the full 
rubles, or about $1500, and of an as 
sistant professor only 2000 rubles. 

In the immediate and remote futur 
Russia has tremendous problems to solve. 
The most comprehensive of the problems 
relates to the conversion of a people or 
peoples of diverse origins and varying 


citizen may well look forward. 


university is most 


professor is 3000 


immenst 
14 


conditions, scattered over an 
territory, some civilized and more ha 
civilized, into a united and homogeneou 
nation. In the solution of these problems 
education is to be a chief and perma 
nent force; and though few in relation 
to the vast population, the men and w 
men who are trained in the Universit 
St. Petersburg and its companion scho 
are offering to the great movement 
heads, good hearts, and clean hands. 
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the 
finds 


doubtful whether survivor 


order of 


L is 


of any things com 


pensatlou in the privilege, however 


lisputed by his contemporaries, of 
rding his memories of it. This is, 
the first two or three instances, a 
sure. It is sweet to sit down, in the 
le or by the fire, and recall names, 
ks, and tones from the past; and if 
Absences thus entreated to become 
Presences are those of famous people ’ 
they lend to the fond historian a litth 


f their lustre, in which he basks for the 
e with an agreeable sense of celebrity. 


Hut another time come s, and comes very 


mn, whe n the pe nsive pleasure changes 
the pain of duty, and the precious 
vileze converts itself into a grievous 
bligation. You are unable to choose 
ur company among those immortal 


des; if why another, where 

eem to have 

this doles 

n shed upon them ¢ 

ng ) rapidly, as the 
| that 


in danger 


one, not 


} 


a right to such gleams 


lome as your reminisce nces 


Then, they gather 


years pass, in these 


e realms, one, if one continues 


survive, is of wearing out 


welcome, great or small, as met 


™ ich 
"s ne’s recollections in the first two or three 
nstances, if one does one’s duty by each. 


People begin to say, and not without rea- 


on, in a world so hurried and wearied 

as this, “Ah, here he is again with his 
recollections!” Well, but if the recollee- 

4) tions by some magical good fortune 
chance to voncern such a contemporary 
his as, say, Bret Harte, shall not he 

re he partially justified, or at least excused ? 
a At least, the listener will own that the 


garruler (if we may make a noun which 


simply erying out for creation) has 
' most tempting oecasion for his garru- 


lity, if he has read Mr. Charles Warren 





al Stoddard’s hook of “ Exits and En- 
tranees,” which has been lying before 

se he actual garruler the whole summer 
past, and softly beguiling, gently re- 
proaching him to some recognition of 

; rare virtues of whimsical humor, 
nk confidence, capricious reserve, 


graphie portraiture of persons and places, 
ind a heart of poetry pulsing through 
Mr. Stoddard, as we were never tired 





Ehitar’s Easy Chair, 


of testifying whenever we spoke of his 


‘South Sea ldyls,” is one of the Inost 
original talents of that vanished Cali 
fornia of which Mark Twain and Bret 


Ilarte were the chief exemplars, and no 
one is better qualified to speak of them 
and the others of the California 
dead or alive. He speaks ot these two, 
of Harte he San 
Francisco, and of Mark Twain where he 
London, with that 
airy grace which is altogether personal 


school, 


where knew him in 


knew him again in 


to him: as he speaks of a score of other 
Italy, in Jerusalem, 
in Stratford-on-Avon, in Hawaii, in the 
Sierras, and wherever else a genius not so 


inen and matte rs, in 


him an 
the 


lucky as it is winning has mad 
unarriving pilgrim and a votary at 
shrines of the grotesque and the beauti 
ful, 


among the desultory sketches of his latest 


But above all we believe we prefe r 


hook his “ Karly Recollections of Bret 
ITarte,” or, if we do not, we at any rate 
find it the most convenient for posit 


ing our own recollections of that charm 
ing personality. 
I 
Our recollections of Bret Harte begin 
with the arrest, on the Atlantic shore, of 
that of the Pacific 
slope, which, in the simple days of 1871, 


progress his from 
was like the progress of a prince, in the 
interest which 
indeed a 
every 


and 
He 


prinee in 


attention 
followed it. 
fairy 


universal 
and 
prince, a 
lover of his novel and enchanting art felt 


met was 


whom 


a patriotie property, for his promise and 
performance in those earliest tales of 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp,” and 
“ Tennessee’s Partner,” and “ Miggles,” 
and “ The Outeasts of Poker Flat,” 
the earnests of an American 
to come, If it is still to come, in great 
measure, that is not Harte’s fault, for he 
kept on writing those stories, in one form 
or other, as long as he lived. He wrote 
them first and last in the spirit of Dick 
ens, which no man of his time could quite 


were 
literature 


help doing, but he wrote them from the 
life of Bret Harte, on the soil and in the 
air of the newest kind of new world, and 
their took the soul of his 
fellow not only with joy, 


freshness 


countrymen 
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but with pride such as the Europeans, 
who adored him much longer, could never 
know in him. 

When the young editor 
who had proposed being his host for Bos- 
ton, while Harte was still in San Fran- 
cisco, and had not yet begun his princely 
progress Eastward, read of the honors 
that attended his coming from point to 
point, his courage fell, as if he had per- 
haps committed himself in too great an 
Who was he, indeed, that he 
should think of making this 


adventurous 


enterprise, 


Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 


his guest, especially when he heard that 
in Chicago Harte failed of attending a 
banquet of honor because the givers of 
it had not sent a earriage to fetch him 
to it, as the alleged use was in San Fran- 
cisco? Whether true or not, and it was 

not true in just that form, it 
must have been this rumor which deter- 
mined his host Soston for 
with the handsomest hack which 
the livery of Cambridge afforded, and not 
trust to the horse-car and the 
to him ' his baggage out, as he 
would have done with a less portentous 
guest. However it was, he instantly lost 
all when they met at the station, 
and Harte pressed forward with his cor- 
dial hand-clasp, as if he were not even a 
fairy prince, and with that voice and 
laugh which were surely the most win- 
in the world. He then, 
a child of extreme fashion as to 
clothes and the eut of his beard, 
he a mustache and the 
drooping side whiskers of the day, and 


probably 


to drive into 
him 


express 


get an 


fear 


ning was as 
always, 
his 
which wore in 
his jovial physiognomy was as winning 
as his voice, with its straight nose, and 
fascinating forward thrust of the under 
lip, its fine and forehead, 
then thickly crowned the black 
hair which early white, while 
dark: the most 


eves, ror vd 

with 

grew 
remained 


his mustache 


enviable and consoling effect possible 


in the universal mortal necessity of 
either aging or dying. He was, as one 
could not help seeing, thickly pitted, but 
after the first glance one forgot this, 
so that a lady who met him for the first 
could say to him, “Mr. Harte, 
aren’t you afraid to go about in the cars 
recklessly when there this seare 


about smallpox?” “No, madam,” he 


time 


£0 18 
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said, in that rich note of his, w 
irony touched by pseudo-pathos, ra 
a charméd life.” 

The drive out from wi 
too long for getting on terms of 
sonal friendship with the family 
just filled the hack, the boy 
tensely interested in the novelti, 
a New England city and suburb, 
the father and mother continual] 
changing admiration of such aspe« 
nature as presented 
leafless sidewalk 


Y ston 


two 


themselves i; 
trees, and patch 
park and lawn. They found everyt 
fine, after the I 
coarseness of California, where the nat 
ural forms were so vast 
not get on 
them. 


so so refined, gig 
that one 
companionable terms 
Their host heard them with n 
giving for the world of romance wi! 
Harte had built up those hug 
forms, and with a subtle perception that 
this was no excursion of theirs to 
East, but a lifelong exodus from 
exile which he presently understood thi 
must always have felt California to b 


COl 


wit 


among 


It is different now, when people are ever 


day being born in California, and must 
begin to feel it home from the first breath, 
but it is notable that none of the Ca 
fornians of that great early day hav 
gone back to live amidst the scenes whic! 
inspired and prospered them. 

Before they came in sight of th 
editor’s humble root he had mocked him 
self to his guest for his trepidations, ar 
Harte with ‘burlesque magnanimity had 
consented to be for that 
something less formidable than he had 
loomed afar. Te accepted with joy th 
theory of passing a week in the hom« 
virtuous poverty, and the week began as 
delightfully as it went on. From first 1 
last Cambridge amused him as much a 
it charmed him by that air of academi 
distinction which was stranger to hin 
even than the refined trees and ass 
It has already been told how, after a list 
of the local celebrities had been recited 
to him, he said, “Why, you couldn't 
stand on your front porch and fire 
your revolver without bringing down 
two-volumer,” and no doubt the pleasur 
he had in it was the effect of its contrast 
with the wild California he had known, 
and perhaps, when he had not altogether 
known it, had invented. 


! 


oceasion 0 ily 





EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 


I] 
began promptly to 
him these hospitalities which he 

| value, and continued the fable of 
fairy princeliness in the curiosity of 
humbler admirers who could not 
to be his hosts or fellow guests at 
luncheon. Pretty 
( tie-backs of the period were seen 


( mbridge very 


er or presences 
lit before the home of virtuous pov- 
hungering for any chance sight of 
his outgoings or incomings 
The better 
the outgoings than with the incom- 
for these were apt to be so hurried, 
he final result of 
vs, as to have the rapidity of the 
flight, and to afford 
lly a glimpse to the quickest eye. It 
not harm now, to 
that Harte was nearly always late for 

se luncheons and which he 
always going out to, and it needed 
inxieties and energies of both fam- 

s to get him into his clothes, and then 
to the carriage where a good deal of 
| buttoning must have been done, in 


which 


t give. chances were 


his constitutional 


ng pigeon’s 


him, or any one 


dinners 


ler that he might not arrive so very 
He was the only one concerned 
) was quite unconcerned; his patience 
th his delays was inexhaustible; he ar- 
ved smiling, serenely jovial, radiating a 
nd gayety from his whole person, and 
idy to ignore any discomfort he might 
( occasioned. 
)f course people were glad to have him 
1 his own terms, and it may be said that 
was worth while to have him on any 
There never was a more charming 
mpanion, an easier or more delightful 
guest. It was not from what he said, for 
‘was not much of a talker, and almost 
thing of a story-teller; but he could 
w and then drop the fittest word, and 
th a glance or smile of friendly intel- 
gence express the appreciation of an- 
other’s fit word which goes far to estab- 
h for a man the character of boon 
imorist. It must be said of him that 
he took the honors easily that were 
iid him he took them modestly, and 
never by word or look invited them, or 
nplied that he expected them. It was 
ne to see him humorously accepting 
he humorous attribution of scientific 
ympathies from Agassiz, in compliment 
f his famous epie deseribing the inci- 
Von. CVITT.—No. 643.—20 
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dents that “ broke up the society upon 
the Stanislow.” It was a little fearsome 
to hear him frankly owning to Lewell 
his dislike for something overliterary in 
the phrasing of certain verses of “ The 
Cathedral.” But Lowell could stand 
that sort of thing from a man who could 
say the sort of things that Harte said 
to him of that delicious line picturing 
the bobolink as he 


Runs down a brook of laughter in the air 


That, Harte told him, was the line h« 
liked best of all his lines, and Lowell 
smoked well content with the praise. Yet 
they were not men to get on well together, 
Lowell having limitations in directions 
where Harte had none. Afterwards in 
London they did not meet often or will- 
ingly. Lowell owned the brillianey and 
uncommonness of Harte’s gift, while he 
sumptuously satisfied his passion of find- 
ing everybody more or less a Jew in find- 
ing that Harte was at least half a Jew 
on his father’s side; he had long con- 
tended for the Hebraicism of the name. 

With all his appreciation of the lit- 
eminencies whom Fields used to 
class together as “the old saints,” Harte 
had a spice of irreverence that enabled 
him to take them more ironically than 
they might have liked, and to see the fun 
of a minor literary man’s relation to 
them. 


erary 


Emerson’s smoking amused him, 
as a Jovian self-indulgence divinely out 
of character with so supreme a god, and 
he shamelessly burlesqued it, telling how 


Emerson at 
a ” wet 


Concord proposed having 
night” with him over a glass 
of sherry, and urged the wine upon his 
young friend with a hospitable gesture 
of his cigar. But this was long after 
the Cambridge episode, in which Long- 
fellow alone escaped the corrosive touch 
of his subtle irreverence, or, more strictly 
speaking, had only the effect of his rev- 
erence. That gentle and exquisitely mod- 
est dignity of Longfellow’s he honored 
with as much veneration as it was in 
him to bestow, and he had that sense 
of Longfellow’s beautiful and perfected 
art which is almost a test of a critic’s 
own fineness. 
IT! 

As for Harte’s talk, it was mostly iron- 
ical, not to the extreme of satire, but 
tempered to an agreeable coolness even 
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for the He did not 
apparently care to hear himself praised, 
but he could very accurately and perfect- 


things he admired. 


ly mark his discernment of excellence in 
others. He was at times a keen observer 


of nature, and again not, apparently. 


Something was said before him and Low- 
ell of the beauty of his description of a 
rabbit, startled with fear among the ferns, 
and lifting its head with the pulsation 
of its frightened heart visibly shaking it; 
then the talk turned on the graphic home- 


liness of Dante’s noticing how the dog’s 
skin moves upon it, and Harte spoke of 
the exquisite shudder with which a horse 
tries to rid itself of a fly. But once again, 
when an azalea shown him as the 
sort of bush that Sandy fell into a drunk- 
under in “The Idyl of Red 
Gulch,” he only ingenuously asked, “ Why, 
azaleat” To be sure, this 
might have been less from his ignorance 
or indifference concerning the quality 
of the bush he had sent Sandy to sleep 
under than from his willingness to make 
a mock of an azalea in a very small pot, 
0 disproportionate to those uses which 
on azalea of Californian size could easily 
lend itself to. 

You never could be sure of Harte; he 
could only by chance be caught in earnest 
about anything or anybody. Except for 
those slight recognitions of literary traits 
in his talk with Lowell, nothing remained 
from his conversation but the general 
criticism he passed upon his brilliant fel- 
low-Hebrew Heine, as “ rather scorbutic.” 
He preferred to talk about the little mat- 
ters of common incident and experience. 
Ile amused himself with such things as 
the mystification of the postman of whom 
he asked his way to Phillips Avenue, 
where he adventurously supposed his host 
to be living. “ Why,” the postman said, 
“there is no Phillips Avenue in Cam- 
bridge. There’s Phillips Place.” “ Well,” 
ITarte assented, “ Phillips Place will do; 
but there is a Phillips Avenue.” He 
entered eagerly into the canvass of the 
distinetions and celebrities asked to meet 
him at the reception made for him, but he 
had even a greater pleasure in compas- 
sionating his host for the vast disparity 
between the caterer’s china and plated ware 
and the simplicities and humilities of the 
home of virtuous poverty; and he splut- 
tered with delight at the sight of the 


was 
en sleep 


is that an 
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lofty epergnes set up and down th 
per table when he was brought in 1 
the preparations his 
Those monumental structures wer 
exhaustible joy to him; he walked 
and about the room, and viewed thy 
different perspectives, so as to gi 
full effect of the 
dwarfed it so. 
He every sweet 
fine wit is apt to be, but his teasing 
of the quality of a caress, so much 
went with it. He lamented 
irreparable loss his having missed 
that night an absent-minded broth: 
literature, who came in rubber 
and forgetfully wore them throug 
the That hospitable sou 
Ralph Keeler, who had known hin 
California, but had trembled for 
acquaintance when he read of all 
honors that might well have spoiled H 
for the friends of his simpler days, 
joiced in the unchanged cordiality 
his nature when they met, and prese1 
gave him one of those restaurant lun 
in Boston, which he was always sumptu 
ously providing out of his destitut 
Harte was the life of a time which 
perhaps less a feast of reason than a fi 
of soul. The truth is, there was not! 
but careless stories, carelessly told, 


made in 


towering forms 


was a tease, as 


ness 


evening. 


jokes and laughing, and a great deal 
mere laughing without the jokes, 
whoie as unlike the ideal of a lite 
symposium as well might be; but th: 
was present one who met with that pl 
sant Boston company for the first tin 
and to whom Harte attributed a supers 
tion of Boston not realized 
then and there. “ Look at him,” he sa 
from time to time. “ This is the area 
of his life,” and then shouted and choked 
with fun at the difference between 1 
occasion and the expectation he would 
have had imagined in his commensal’s 
mind. At a dinner long after in Lon- 
don, where several of the commensals of 
that time met again, with other litera’ 
friends of a like age and stature, Hart: 
laid his arms well along their shoulders 
as they formed in a half-circle befor 
him, and screamed out in mocking 
mirth for all comment the bulbous 
favor to which the shapes of 
the earlier date had come. The 
was not less a rapture to him that 


seriousness 


on 
slim 


sig 





EDITOR’S 
himself the prey of the same prac- 
The 
which these had wholly swept from 
of those thoughtful brows, or left 
ling autumnal " 

to “shake against the cold,” had 
ned to a wintry snow on his, while 
ustache had kept its youth black. 
looked,” one of his friends said to 
they walked 
a French marquis of the ancien 
“Yes,” the 
rhtfully, “or like 
made up for the part.” 


joke from the passing years. 


spears, “or few or 


er as home together, 


other assented, 
an American 

saying closely fitted the outward 
but was of a subtle injustice in its 
histrionie in 
Never was any man less 


eation of anything 
*s nature. 
eur; he made simply and helplessly 
n what he was at any and every mo- 
t, and he would join the witness very 
rfully in whatever 
sing in the disadvantage to himself. 
the course of which 
human, it came 
subsequent visit of his 
Boston that an impatient creditor de- 
| to right himself out of the pro- 
of the lecture which was to be given, 
had the law corporeally present at 
house of the friend where Harte 
d, and in the anteroom at the lecture- 
|, and on the platform, where the lec- 
was delivered with beautiful aplomb 
untroubled charm. He was indeed 
only one privy to the law’s presence 
was not the least affected by it, 
that when his host of an earlier time 
tured to suggest, “ Well, Harte, this 
the old literary tradition; this is the 
et business over again,” he joyously 
ite his thigh, and crowed out, “ Yes, 
Fleet!” No doubt he tasted all the 
licate humor of the situation, and his 
sure in it was quite unaffected. 


IV 


njoying was 


events, were 
his case so very 
it on a 


If his temperament was not adapted 


the harsh conditions of the elder 
nerican world, it might very well be 
at his temperament was not altogether 
the wrong. If it disabled him for 
tain experiences of life, it was the 
urce of what was most delightful in 
personality, and perhaps most beauti- 
in his talent. It enabled him to do 
h things as he did without being at 
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all anguished for the things he did not do, 
and indeed not. His talent 
not a facile gift; he owned that he often 
went day after day to his desk, and sat 
down before that yellow post-office paper 
on which he liked to write his literature, 
in that exquisitely refined script of his, 
without line. 
It may be owned for him that though he 
the East at thirty-four, which 
ought to have been the very prime of his 
powers, he to have arrived after 


could was 


being able to inseribe a 


came to 


seemed 
the age of observation was past for him, 
He saw nothing New- 
port, where he New 
York, where he sojourned, or on those 
lecturing which him 
the whole country; or if he saw it aright, 
he could not report 
not. After repeated and almost invaria- 
ble failures to deal with the novel char- 
acters and circumstances which he en- 
countered he left off trying, and frankly 
went back to the semimythiecal Califor- 
nia he had half discovered, half created, 
and wrote Bret Harte over and over as 
long as he lived. This, whether he did 
it from instinct or from reason, was the 
best thing he could do, and it went as 
nearly as might be to satisfy the insatia- 
ble English fancy for the wild Ameries 
no longer to be found on our map. 

It is imaginable of Harte that his 
temperament defended him from any 
bitterness in the disappointment he may 
have shared with that simple American 
public which in the early eighteen- 
seventies expected any and everything of 
him in fiction and drama. The long 
breath was not his; he could not write 
a novel, though he produced the like of 
one or two, and-his plays were too bad 
for the else too good for it. 
At any rate they could not keep it even 
when they got it, and they denoted the 
fatigue or the indifference of their 
thor in being dramatizations of 
longer or shorter fictions, and not ori- 
ginally dramatic efforts. The direction 
in which his originality lasted longest, 
and most strikingly affirmed his power, 
was in the direction of his verse. 

Whatever minds there may be: about 
Harte’s fiction, finally, there can hardly 
be more than one mind about his poetry. 
He was indeed a poet; whether he wrote 
what drolly calls itself dialect, or wrote 


aright, either in 
went to live, or in 


took about 


tours 


it aright, or would 


stage, or 


au- 
his 
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language, he was a poet of a fine and 
fresh touch. It must be allowed him 
that in prose as well he had the inventive 
gift, but he had it in verse far more im- 
portantly. There are lines, phrases, turns, 
in his poems, characterizations and pic- 
tures, which will remain as enduringly 
American, if that is not 
saying altogether too little for them. In 
poetry he rose to all the occasions he made 
for himself, though he could not rise to 
the occasions made for him, and so far 
failed in the demand he acceded to for 
a Phi Beta Kappa poem, as to come to 
that august Harvard with a 
so trivial, so out of keeping, so 
inadequate that his enemies, 
truly had 
it almost as 


as any thing 


occasion 
jingle 
if he ever 
have suffered from 
much as his friends. He 
himself did not suffer from his failure, 
from read before the most elect 
assembly of the country a poem which 
would hardly have served the careless 
needs of an informal dinner after the 
speaking had begun; he took the whole 
disastrous business lightly, gayly, leni- 
ently, kindly, as that golden temperament 
of his enabled him to take all the good 
or bad of life. 

The first year of his Eastern sojourn 
salaried in a which took the 
souls of all his young contemporaries 
with wonder, if 


any, must 


having 


was sum 


no baser passion, in 
the days when dollars were of so much 
farther flight than now, but its net re- 
sult in a literary return to his publishers 
was one story and two or three poems. 
They had not profited much by his book, 
which, it will doubtless amaze a time of 
fifty - thousand editions 
their publication, to learn had sold only 
thirty-five hundred in the sixth month of 


its career, as Harte himself, 


With 


selling before 


sick and scornful looks averse, 


confided to his Cambridge host after his 
first interview with the Boston counting- 
room. It the volume which con- 
tained “The Luck of Roaring Camp,” 
and the other early tales which made 
him a continental, and then an all but 
world-wide fame. Stories that had been 
talked over, and laughed over, and cried 
over all up and down the land, that had 
been received with acclaim by criticism 


was 


almost as boisterous as their popularity, 
and recognized as the promise of greater 
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things than any done before in 
kind, came to no more than this | 
figure over the booksellers’ counte) 
argued much for the publishers tl 
spite of this stupefying result they 
willing, they were eager, to pay hi 
thousand dollars for whatever, ho 
much or little, he chose to write in a 
Their offer was made in Boston, 
some offers mortifyingly mean, and 
ers insultingly had 
in New York. 

It was not his fault that their ve. 
proved of such slight return in lit 
material. Harte was in the midst of 


and alien conditions, and he had al 


I 


vague, been 


his temperament against him, as w 
the reluctant if not the niggard nat 
of his muse. He must have been 
too glad to do more than he did for 
money, but actually if not literalls 
could not do more. When it cam 
literature, all the gay improvidence of 
forsook him, and as Mr. Stoddard 
witnessed in his charming recollecti 
he became a stern, rigorous, exacting 
master, who spared himself nothing 
achieve the perfection at which he aii 
He was of the order of literary men 
Goldsmith and De Quincey, and St: 
and Steele, in his relations with the out 
world, but in his relations with the inn 
world he was one of the most dut 
and exemplary citizens. There was not 
ing of his easy-going hilarity in t! 
world; there he was of a Purita 
severity, and of a conscience that { 
gave him no pang. 

Mr. Stoddard has testified also to th 
fidelity with which he did his work 
editor. He made himself not merelv thi 
arbiter but the inspiration of his cor 
tributors, and in a region where lit 
erature had hardly yet replaced the wi 
sage-brush of frontier journalism, 
made the sand-lots of San Francis 
to blossom as the rose, and created a lit 
erary periodical of the first class on t! 
borders of civilization. 

It is useless to wonder now what would 
have been his future if the publisher 
the Overland Monthly had been of in 
gination or capital enough to meet tl 
demand which Harte dimly intimated 
to his Cambridge host as the conditi 
of his remaining in California. Pu 
lishers, men with sufficient capital, ar 
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ly varying gift in the regions of 
_and he of rland M 
not to be blamed if he could not 
lis account in paying Harte ten 
vear to continue editing the 

He did according to his lights, 

ne to the East, and then 

nd, where his last twenty- 

passed the 

‘his Pacifie slope discovery. 

leaf and 
pe rennially 


the Ov: nth- 


in cultivating 
avs the same plant, 
but it 
English world, and 
the European world, though it 
ntlv f ‘h delighting these 
; would 
thing else if he could; 
not keep on doi 
thing bee 
it was for him the only possible 
Very likely he might 

| not doing anything. 


fruit, 
constant 


failed of muc 


some 
ng the wild mining- 
is the ea 


1use it W siest, but 


} 


have pre- 


Vv 
e joyous visit of a week, which has 
recovered from the 
an end, and the host went 
to the 


here so poorly 
came to 
his guest station in as much 
as had marked his 
Harte no 
‘the alarming portent of the earlier 
but an experience of unalloyed de- 


You 


n ign i fice nee 


to meet him there. was 


must love a person whose 


trouble-giving was made somehow 


of 
a most flattering 


or by his own unconsci 
ouble, and it 
ph to have got him in time, or only 

late, to so 


If only 


train 


ousness 
was 


many luncheons and 
he could be 
the victory 
the happiness of the 
Success seemed to crown 
this The 
the station; there 
which Harte had 
was followed aboard for 
last words in which people try to 
out pleasures 
ther. In 
pleasures had been sitting up 
those and talking 
and then degenerating from that 
the and making 

gle which Charles Lamb found about 
best thing in life. It had come to this 


now got 


would 
Visit 


Im time 


in 
left 
the parlor - car 


hope 


had not vet 


respect. 


In; and he 


known 

of 
late 
them 


the Vv have 


this case the sweetest 


dinn rs, 
into 


mere giggle 
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as the host and sat together for 


those parting moments, when Harte sud 


guest 


denly started up in the discovery of hav- 
ing forgotten to get They 


of the train together, and after 


some cigars. 


rushed out 
a wild descent upon the cigar-counter of 
staurant, Harte rushed back to his 
But 
moving 


the re 
this time the train was al- 
with that deceitful 
ness of the departing train, and Harte 
had to clamber up the steps of the re: 


car. by 


ready slow- 
ir- 
His host clambered after, 
that he 
dropped to the ground, while 
of the station, blandly 
waving his hand with a 
in picturesque farewell from 
platform. 
Then his 
dropped to 


most platform. 
to mak aboard, which 
done, he 
Harte 


smiling, 


sure was 


drew out 
and 
cigar in it, 
the 
he 
in 
ing crushed against th 
that sharply descended 
beside the steps of the train, and he went 
and sat that handsomest hack, 
and was for a moment deathly sick with 
the danger that had not itself 
To be sure, he was able, 
long after, to adapt the incident to the 
of fiction, and to 
not to be conven 
iently disposed of, actually crushed to 
death between a 


had 


time 


that 
barely 


host re alized 


the ground 


pe be side 


to eset 
of the archway 


down in 
realized 
to him in season. 
exigencies have a 
character, otherwise 
moving train and such 
an archway. 
Besides. hx 
the 


af- 


supercompensa- 


had then, and always 
terwards, imme 
the memories of that 
the mri 


lise 
of visit 


one of 
in the world, 


tion from 


st charming personalities 


life’s 


was 


In morning march when his bosom 


young, 


and when infinitely less would have sated 


vague co! 


him. death has come to join its 
ijectures to the broken expecta- 
life, and that blithe spirit is 

But nothing can take 
him who remains the witchery of that 
Still it looks 
smiling from the platform of the car, and 
casts a farewell of mock heart-break from 
it. Still e« laugh across the 
abysm of the years that now num- 
bered, and out of somewhere his’ sense 
the 


tions of 


elsewhe re. from 


most winning presence. 


mes a gay 


is rapt with mellow cordial of a 


voice that was lik » other 
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N its bareness and stillness the win- 
ter landscape seems to have a larger 
than the same scene 
teeming with the abundant life of summer. 


suggestiveness 


Summer seems to overwhelm us in its 
full investiture, thronging the prospect 
till our senses brim with satiety; we suf- 
fer its splendors, and seek their mitiga- 
tion, courting the shady spaces, the cool 
mountain retreats, and the monotone of 
the Winter is stimulating, calling 
forth all our vital forces to fill its cold 
vacuum till our bodies tingle and glow at 


sea. 


the surface, and in like manner our ima- 
ginations find room in its vast emptiness. 
At time, in itself, in its most 
sterile aspects, it has for our esthetic 
sensibility the rare beauty of fine, deli- 
cate, and slender things, the more keenly 


the same 


impressive because seen in clear spaces. 
Reduced to 
this simplicity, Nature discloses more of 
her elemental grandeur, as on the barren 


Its vacancy is our fulness. 


summits of exceeding high mountains. 
It does not seem a strange speculation 
that if we could reach absolute zero, with 
perhaps radium to help us out, we might 
solve the most perplexing mysteries of 
space. In the hope of such disclosures, 
that term. The 
Orphic saying that the half is greater 
than the whole is, 


science seeks lowest 
with a new meaning, 
carried to the extreme—as if it said that 
nearest to Nothing we see All — by our 
physicists and biologists, who expect the 
most from the least, and, with the zest 
of the homeopath, seek the infinitesi- 
mal as holding the secret of the infinite. 
We naturally revert to that far-away 
stage of physical evolution in which there 
was no plant or animal life upon the 
earth, when the sea and the stars were 
and the barren 
reaches of the land rivalled their vast- 
ness,—waste, unharvested spaces without 
their regular motions; as inarticulate as 
they, yet unresponsive to their harmony. 
The forces of nature seem to be locked in 
suspense. Could we suppose a human 
imagination confronted by this spectacle, 
how would it be affected? The vast ne- 
gation would provoke vast interrogation, 


conspicuous presences, 


the answer to which would be a 
ful surprise. The obvious inertia 
closed door behind which lies the ; 
Sleeping Princess, who, when shx 

shall unveil her charms and glorii 
barren earth with marvellous inv: 
of flora and fauna, as if it were the 
of her long dream. 


I] 

The old rhythmic drift of tl 
and stars finds in the new phen 
of organic life a harmonic respons: 
the waste fields of earth never y 
The rhythmic pulsation and perio 
of this life and the regular recur 
of seasons in the physical world ser 
liberate the human imagination. 

We have in this liberation an 
characteristic of Nature’s appeal to 
sensibility—for the most part neg 
valuable by way of exclusion. W: 
conceive, however inconsistently, 
world where, instead of the agre: 
monotonous routine to which we 
accustomed, we should confront 
nomena irregular and disconnected, 
ever arresting our attention, but n: 
prompting nor meeting our expectat 
The whole field of imaginative acti 
would lie fallow; objective vision, 
cupied to its full content, would exh 
our interest, and preclude speculation 

Fortunately our perspective, while 
fording infinite variety of tone, 
shape, and motion for esthetic satist 
tion, and, in response to our appet 
and aspirations, furnishing such inc 
tives as tempt to arduous activity 
body and mind and promote a norma! 
terest in the external world, keeping 
vigilant and wakeful, is yet in its m 
lines so faithfully regular that our att 
tion is released; we are permitted tq f 
get, to sleep, to dream, to speculati' 
ly and creatively imagine. As in thos 
occupations which become automat 
from the constant repetition of the sa 
movements the mind is set free, so Natur 
yields us, through her ever-recurrent | 
terns and seasons, a like comfortal 
emancipation; an inspiration as wi 
since from her harmonies there comes 1 
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release of oblivion to external 
but a compelling charm which is 
tation and a leading in the world 
spirit. The routine alone, apart 
ne positive spell of it, brings about, 
h its exclusion of the unrelated and 
that simplicity 
iffects us, not in the same way, but 


tinuous, austere 


ngly as does the winter landscape. 


[1] 


en the circuit of 
shed and the 


these 


the is most 
itself seems low- 
the year, 
rth has the deep, low breathing of 
per, and 


sun 
sky 
shortest 


davs ot 


her dream, 
deeming the motions hidden from 


we magnify 
re marvellous than any it is ever 
us to behold in open manifestation. 
is indeed the truth; it 
this ereative dream that the glory 
coming summer is infolded. Here 
potency of tension—here in these 
nights and barren months—where- 
» prodigal summer shall be but the 
e,the fluent and afiluent expenditure. 
turally the earliest men, to whom 
of darkness seemed more 
dly than those of light, took no um- 
rather took hope from um- 
when the nights were longest and 
- allies mightiest. 
Shades mingled 
elief revived 
legend. 
is significant that Christmas should 
Mil- 
, with the poet’s intuition, seizes upon 
characteristic aspects of the wintry 
d at its bleakest and stillest the 
of his Hymn of the Nativity, as 
following the characteristic Hebrew 
ight, it must be the desert that shall 
ssom. There must be no visible token 
the explanation of the Wonderful. 


is 


very 


pe ywers 
or 


Then it was that 
with the living— 


in the All - Saints’- 


in this season of holy nights. 


as 


IV 

it through strait road 
a narrow gate that one enters into 

the fulness of which is the beati- 

le promised only to them that hunger 
| thirst. The greatest things come to 
by prayer and fasting—that is, through 
re intensified by lack. Poverty (as 
racterizing the “ poor in spirit ”) is the 
dition of all romance, 


\lways is a 


of all passionate 
avor; it gives room for the dream. 
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the abundance of 
things possessed, nor does it respond to 


Our life is not in 
facilities save by descent; for aspiration 
it seeks difficulty. The miracle of the 
nativity, in the genesis of organic life 
upon the earth, where energy is revealed 
through the inertia that veils it, 
peated in all creative activity 


crease and ascent; 


is re 
in all in 
forees locked in sus- 
The history of hu 
man art is a series of such surprises 

new worlds created the imagination. 
The psychical faculty and sensibility of 
man are the ultimate 
tion. 


pense are released. 


by 


product of evolu- 
The creations of the human ima- 
gination, more wonderful than the phe- 
nomena of organic life, constitute a 
world of activities and impressions that 
seem to turn from the material universe 
and reflect the invisible. 

The expression of the human spirit in 
religion, art, and literature 
derful world of imagination 


in this won- 

transcends 
all other human undertakings, and sur- 
vives them. Its earliest period, in which 
the partnership of man and nature was 
almost intimate that of soul and 
body, is indeed buried in oblivion, but 
above this primordial world has risen 
that new and distinctively human world 
disclosed in history — indeed the chief 
concern of history—in which man reacts 
upon matter and makes his monuments. 
In the first arts the architect and sculptor 
seized upon the hardest material, enact- 
ing their dream in stone; and the dream 
was interpreted by the beholder, who first 
saw the inert of the statue 
the frieze, and then, by the response of 
his own their meaning. The 
dream of the poet, in articulate speech 
and written symbol, was interpreted by a 


as as 


surface or 


dream, 


like response, the image seized upon be- 


ing at first that of the external and 
physical world, and in later development 
that of the psychical. More and more, 
with the refinement of art and culture, 
the artist repents himself of the mate- 
rial and of the animal, rising to that 
reflection and adumbration which char- 
acterize the human spirit; but always, 
even in the most subtle operation of the 
imagination, there is the veiling, -hhow- 
ever insubstantial—the dormant implica- 
tion of the artist’s dream, appealing to 
shut to a 
wherein 


eyes, 


the 


mystical 
is told. 


interpretation 


dream If there be 
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not in the expression and the appeal this 
mystical veiling and revealing, then we 
are far away from the realm of creative 
art, in the world of the prosaic and 
the explicit. 

We see, 
upon economy, simplicity, and reserve in 
literature these negative terms do not 
wholly disclose the secret of expression. 
It is indeed something quite essential to 
the best art of the dramatist that he should 
make the situation and the speech not 


then, that when we lay stress 


the disclosure of his inmost meaning, but 
only its veil, thus letting the secret be 
disclosed to the reader or listener in his 
own sensibility. His work is not merely 
a spectacle; and the actor who seeks him- 
self to supplement the author by over- 
explicit expression only betrays him and 
at the time defrauds the listener 
of his proper participation in the intended 
miracle. Great power is gained by Alice 
Meynell through her wintry severity and 
reserve. As Mr. Henry W. Nevinson 
says of her in a recent essay, she “ stands 
the small but radiant band of 
those who have taken and kept the vow 
of passionate restriction.” We note the 
value of this the poetry of 
Mary A. F. Robinson and in the plays of 
Maeterlinck and Ibsen. But the secret is 
truly expressed in positive rather than in 
negative The artist’s and the 
writer’s dream is charged 
with a transeendent power and meaning, 


same 


Among 


reserve in 


terms. 
imaginative 


whose inmost charm must be masqued in 
the ereated world which them 
forth, since they cannot in any embodi- 
ment be otherwise expressed; but the 
itself is positive, wholly of the 
Economy, simplicity, and reserve 
are comparative terms, pertaining alike to 
fast and festival; and while it is true 
that the imagination is stimulated by 
difficulty, by limitation of outward cir- 
cumstance, and by the austerities of na- 
ture, yet it creates a world psychically 
abundant. It is hungry after every 
feast, and is not filled by abundance, so 


bodies 


charm 
spirit. 


different are its elements and copditions 
from those of the material world, what- 
ever analogy may hold between the vis- 
ible and the invisible. 

The world about us, material and hu- 
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man, in its obvious and familiar 
is often used by the imaginativ: 
to enhance his most subtle effects 
thus uses it with intuitive skill, ; 
in a recent play he introduces a 
remark which from its very p 
provokes laughter, and then prec 
the tragical culmination. Somet 
Shakespeare an equally trivial 
of our common every-day life will 
a tragical scene in which the al 
depths of human passion have be: 
closed. The ordinary interpreter 
say that the effect is produced by co 
A De Quincey would show that, in 
that we may comprehend to what « 
we have been or are to be with 
from the common world, it is nec 
there should be the momentary « 
with that world—thus affording 
point of psychic reaction. 
Vv 

Simplicity, as we have said, is a 
parative term. It may be charact 
of the elaborately developed textur 
speech as well as of the terse and sh 
outlined utterance. Our languag: 
been enriched in modern times—as P 
fessor Lounsbury tells us—by a ¢ 
variety of locutions which have v: 
increased its capacities for expressin! 
response to new and imperative nm 
yet we venture to say that our 
writers, within the last twenty y: 
though availing of all the resources 
abundantly furnished, have a_ great 
simplicity of diction and style than 
Addison. They are more earnest t 
were the writers of that elegant period 

The more vital the writer, the simp! 
and more direct his appeal. No care! 
student of literature can have failed 
note that under great stress of feeli: 
a strong writer, like Tennyson, beco! 
almost monosyllabic. In Mark Twain’ 
story in this number of the Magazi 
the number of words averages 836 to t! 
page. The usual average 
750. The shorter the words, the more o! 
Anglo-Saxon vigor. This point is 
especial interest in the case of an aut! 
who of all the story-writers of our ti! 
has the widest appeal. 


is less th 
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A Woman 


in 


a Shoe-shop 


MONOLOGUE 


MAY 


nters the shoe 
Why I 


sudden 


Shoes 
decided 
want to 
Here 
Isn't this 
don’t seem to re 
torgotten 
mind yet 
course it 


shop 

haven't 
Oh, 

sit 


low 
s very you 
» show me where to 
and there tor 
v idea No I 
r at all | suppose 
Well. | haven't made 
n I 
ily spring now 
oh winter had 
taking cold in my 
Still, the weather 
n ) quickly when it does 
No, I I ... Well, I 
r ties though I think in 
hall take boots. 
Now 


n me 


boots 


I've 
up miy 
ei 
vet t 


gone 


Let's see 
and 
scarcely 


want 
seems as 

and | 
ilwayvs ankles ° 
does pet 
start in 
look at 


the end 


nk boo 

no. will 
first 
the 
you’ must 
right away I 
ry No, if 
to divide a 
wait 


one to Watt 
am in the greatest 
please, I don't 
with any one! 


get some 
\ you 
intend salesman 
| want 
I me 
Yes, ties. 
ind a half A. . 
Well, I ean't help 
what is marked in 
the that’s 
They 


one to 
alone. 
Two 


shoes 
what I wear, 
made a mis 
take in marking the 
I presume they 
ire careless. 
Now, T'll tell you 
xactly what IT want. 
Now, I don’t 
anything too 
to wear in the 
treet and for 
iiny days; and yet 
must be suitable 
evening dress 
and for golf 
and to weat 
steamer. | 
of going 
this summet 
I eould have 

ne last year just 
well as not if I'd 
id the word, 


} ive 


8170 


int 
ney 


f 
! 


yeas, 
the 
ink 


road 


They 


have 


Stage rights 
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ISABEL 


made a 


FISK 


Well, I like that. 
Will you kindly bring 
Was Waiting me? 
olf that way in such a 
to tell you to hurry I 
haste 
l'o salesn 
bor Would 


and a 


(To near-by salesman: 

back that man who 
Why did you 
rush? I wanted 
am in the great 


on yo 


est 
neigh 
you mind lending me your pen 
paper. You haven't 
get please eee | 
mind, madam; it won't 
moment. . Get the paper 
. You see, | just met a friend who told 
me how to make that fidget No, that isn't 
it—that chocolate stuff—oh, fudge—and if 
I don’t write it down at once I'll forget. ... 
Thank you (Writes 

Ch, take them away—I wouldn't 
things if vou them to 
heels and great big soles! 
a woman with a 


an waiting on woman 


ceil piece ot 
pape I Then 
sure you wont 
him but a 


any some, 
am 


take 


weal 
those 
Flat 
like 


ee. 2 
Do 1 look 
big sole? ... 1 should 


pave 


mistake in marking the sia I presume 


they are carcless 


reserved 



































































































































































Oh yes, perfectly comfortable,—but take 
of] quick ! 

hink not Take them away T'o neigh 

hor Do you know how long to boil the 

















chocolate or do you boil it at all? 
You don’t know 


. 








low annoying! 
Patent leather I didn’t tell you to get 
patent leather I don’t believe I like it 
it's so cold in hot weather and so hot in 
cold weather Well, whichever way you 
put it, it’s disagreeable. Sesides, I think 
it makes the feet look large not that J 
have toe worry about that. And the 
heels are too high. You know, you 
don’t seem to understand what I want. 
Well, bring me something like 
to me is try- 




















































































































this this person next 
ing on 

Is that it? T don’t like that at 
all, Oh no, that’s horrible. Pei 
fectly awful! They look so big—and 
there’s no arch at all. You see, I 
have such a high instep. ... All right, 
you can try it on, but I know by look- 

































































ing at it it’s miles too large. . . . Oh 
no, it’s not too small—wait till I step 
on it. . . It’s not too smal!—there. 





— Oh yes, perfectly comfortable, 
but take it off quick! . . . Well, I 
couldn't wear a larger size! Get some 
thing else. Besides, I don’t care for 
that medium heel—I don’t want any 
thing exaggerated, but I must have 
one thing or the other! It is the 
strangest thing, you have all manner 
of pretty shoes in the window, and 
when you come inside you can’t find 
anything fit to be seen. ... 
Floor-walker, that is such a stupid 
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man waiting on me—lhe 
seem to have an idea what 
Cant you get some one 
wait on me’... All right 
Two and a half A an 
mind what's marked in the 
Yes, something in tir 
I don’t care what you bring 
long as it is just what | 


(To returning salesman N 
ma gentleman is waiting 


you didn’t seem to know 
I wanted = 

What is that shoe over t} 
the ease? . . . You haven 
size? Well, if that isn’t t 
asperating! That is the or 
cent shoe I've seen here, and ¢ 
you have gone and not g 
size! ,...I1 never knew it to f 


No, I don't care for that 


don't like all that faney bu 
around there, Very yout 
looking? Try it on.... Very 
fit—they look much better 1 
they are on... . What size 
they?... Four B? > Take it ri 
off! ... I don't care whether t 
fit or not—I never wore a four 


\ 


it in all my life, and I’m not going 


to begin now! . No, you nee ly 
bring any other size in that st 
1 am all out of the idea 
it now. 

... + Floor-walker! floor-walker! will 
kindly have some one put on my shoe 
can’t wait like this—my husband is hi 
very ill, and I’ve got to rush right back 
Well, then, make him hurry. 

( Discovers friend.) Ahem! 
a-hem! Man, will you please attract t 
attention of that lady over there 
boots? ... No, not that one—the one in t! 
badly fitting jacket—I want to speak to her 


woman 





The one in the badly fitting jacket 


in the 











time 
the 

Wil 
to ’ 
sort 
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Viserable 


shop, isn't it? 


DRAWER. 
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mous She's had a new 
kind of health food 
named after her! ... Of 
course you know Mar- 
paret Is engaged ar a 
Yes, “at last,” that’s 
what I said, too. ... I 
should think it was about 
time Funny you didn't 
hear about it, though; 
she isn’t making any se 
cret ol it; she could 
hardly contain herself 
till she told me, She's 
simply tiekled to death, 
: Good - by L sup- 
pose I will see you at 
the Brownes’ tea to-mor- 
row Yes, they are 
always awful, but | shall 
vo, IL think, If you 
don’t, people think you 
haven't been invited 
(iood-by, 

I'll take these I want 
them charged—Mr,. Faulk 
ner knows me... Yes, 
\ir. Faulkner... . What 


Vhis isn't Faulkner's 

How do you do What on earth are you store Wel | thought it looked strange 
ng here Buying boots I suppose when T came in, | would just like to know 
Miserable shop, isn’t it And such why that floor-walker didn’t tell me this 
salesmen I don’t wasn’t Faulkner’s when I first entered! 1 


pid, disobliging 


hear it—it them 


il they do may do 


Will? Oh, he’s home sick. And cross! 


You know how they are Get th 
ist little pain we wouldn't retice, and 
wey think they are going to aie right off! 
ut this time Will is awfully sick—-I told 
iim it was about time he found out what 
eal suffering was. If he had been through 
hat I have! . To-day is his worst day, 
so I just started out first thing this morn 
ng, and IT am not going back till dinner 
time, and then only to get dressed to go to 
the theatre. . . . No; no—of course not 
Will can’t go. But it seemed such a sham 
to lose the tickets—so I am going—with a 
sort of a brother-in-law of my sister—who 


lives up in the northern—part of Canada. 
. . No, you have never seen her. . . . No, 
Tell 


vou have never seen him. ' me, 
how is your husband? ... Indeed, I am 
So glad— 

No, I don’t care for that at all. Well, T 


can’t tell you what I don’t like about it—I 
ust know it docsn’t suit me. ... Don’t you 
eep the Ozone shoes? . Never heard of 
em? Why, that’s very funny. I have a 
triend who lives out in Spokane—I think 
t is in Delaware—anyway, I know it is one 
| those Western States,—and I should think 
! they kept them in a little bit of a place 
e that, you would have them in a great 
ty like this! . . . Well, I suppose I'll have 

take these things—they are perfectly 


horrid— 
Say, isn’t it great about Marion Gray 
making such a hit on the stage? . Has 


should think so. She’s fa- 


she? 


Well, I 








never pet mys 


nvwhere else, ... No, 


shoes 
L 1 


JO il! i \ 





What? This isn’t Faulkner's store? 


I wouldn’t take them now. And ~ here 
vou have wasted all my time — under — un- 
det while my poor hus 
band is lying ill at home! I consider 
you have taken great advantage of me 


’ ’ 
. Good afternoon! 


false pretences 
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Mixea 

iy, A MINISTER of 
: FL the rospel 
been en 

gaged to perform 
a marriage cere 











mony on 





a certain 





evening 





Wiis un 
expectedly called 
upon to conduct 
funeral obsequies 
in the afternoon 
of the same day 
In the emba 
rassing moment 
succeeding the 
completion of the 
nuptials, the good 
man rubbed his 
hands, and reeu 

















ring to the earlier 
service of the day, 
solemnly an 
nounced, wakes 
ceremony will be 
concluded at the 


prave 


A Volcano 
- W AT is a 
voleano?” 
asked the teacher, 
a mountain 
with a fire’ in- 
side,” said one 
\ smile of com- 
prehension spread 
ove! the puzzled 
face of the small- 


est scholar as she 



























asked, urprised 
lv, “Is that a Mrs, Noorticn. 


mountain range?” 















































\H Lindy’s guine ’way to-day, 
Mien’ att de 


wohl am sad; 
\h said ef she wud only stay 

; Ah’d give her all ah had. 
But she am weahy ob de Souf. 

Her heaht am in de Noff, 


En mah po’ heaht am in mah mouf— 
Seein’ 


















































Lindy 
or! 




















De packet's steamin’ up her route, 
En Lindy’s light en gay 

En ah hab cleaned de stockin’ out 
To help en pay her way 



































De packet's at de whaff, 


One long las’ kiss en all am dim— 
Seein’ 























Lindy 
Off! 








“ Fahwell! fahwell!” mah ol’ eyes swim, 












Her Idea of It 


“That picture's one of the old masters 
Noranut (the new maid). “ Well, 
A. ie Bee or sure he'd ‘ar’ taken 


| Seein’ Lindy Off! 


’ BY VICTOR A. HERMANN 


De mockin’-buhd hab ceased his song 

Down in de willow dell, 
Fuh time ah heah de packet's gong 

It seem to toll “ Fahwell!” 
De sunshine seem to leab de day, 

De clouds am dahk alof’; 
Mah Lawd! it buhns mah heaht away 

Seein’ 
Lindy 
Of! 


De months roll by, bofe spring en fall, 
En not a wohd ah heah:; 

Dey say she dun forgot us all 
En ah dess shed a teah. 


But ‘deed ah cyan’t blebe what dey say, 


Mah Lindy’s heaht wah sof’, 
Ah’m dreamin’ ob det long-gon’ day— 
Seein’ 
Lindy 


Off! 


it can’t be of anny value, ma’a 
it wid him whin he moved.” 


The Rout of the Monodramatist 


BY HENRY A. BEERS 


‘ ND so Jim Barker has become a 
prominent public speaker and _ is 
stumping the State for Smith,” be- 


gan Hetherington, reminiscently. 

Well, I was at school with Jim, and he was 

orator even then, life’s journey just begun 

a silver-tongue from ’way back, so to speak. 
red Hardy used to say: * Barker expects to 
take one step from the graduation-day plat 
form into the United States Senate. He'll 
find it a mighty long step.’ Well, well, old 

m Barker! I remember his very first dee- 
unation, when he was a little, round-bodied, 
red-faced chap in the fourth class. Every 
wth Friday in the month, you know, we 
d to have ‘ general exercises.’ The 
ifternoon were given up, and the 
whole school was assembled in the big ses- 
room on the third floor. First we 
then we listened to the reading of the 
paper—The Effort—by one of the 
editors, generally a girl. Nowadays, I 
understand, the supports two rival 
terary organs and prints them both. The 
orld is getting rich—school-children 
ive promenade concerts with dress suits 
nd sich. Manuscrint was good enough for 
is, my boy—and wnat sweet pretty poems 
the girls used to contribute to that old 
paper! The monthly record, though, was 
mostly written by a boy—women have no 
humor—and was full of jolly good grinds 
ind give-aways on all the fellows, which 
ere rapturously applauded. 

“Then we sang again—Miss Humphrey, the 
pretty botany-teacher, with whom all the 
oys in the first class were in love, doing the 
accompaniment on the old school piano. 
Then boys selected for their eloquence spoke 
and girls of genius in their best 
frocks read nice little essays tied with blue 
ribbon— What will the Harvest be?’ ‘ The 
Vovage of Life,” ‘The Spirits of the Four 
Seasons,’ ‘ Unfilled Purposes,’ ‘The Folded 
Heart, ete. Piece and essay alternated: 
declamation roared while sentiment slept. 

“Tt was on one of these occasions that Jim 
made his first bow to the public. He gave 
us * Beautiful Snow,’ with half-shut eyes, 
in a voice quavering with emotion, and sus- 
tained throughout on the high key appropri- 
ate to pathos. Several girls sobbed, and the 
boys in Jim’s class kicked each other joy- 
ously under the benches. After that he was 
nicknamed for a time Beautiful Snow, until 
he effaced the impression of his maiden 
speech by coming out strong in pieces of a 
martial and defiant character. He rendered 
‘The Seminole’s Threat,’ ‘Marmion’s De- 
fiance to Douglas,’ ‘Spartacus,’ ‘ Warren’s 
Address to his Army,’ and all the most 
truculent things in the Third Speaker. But 
the r6le in which T remember him best was 
‘Catiline’s Defiance to the Roman Senate.’ 


Lust 


lessons 
sion 
Sang 

school 


school 


too 


pieces, 


Jim had temperament. He was one of those 
bulbous-headed, perspiring fellows that Dr. 
Holmes admired, who steam profusely when 
well under way. How the veins used to 
swell the bull neck, the little light-col- 
ored eyes protrude, the little kinky light- 
stand up on the bullet head, 
the tlat wide nostrils spread themselves over 
the circumjacent cheeks, the blubber lips 
splutter and foam in the energy of con- 
tempt, as, rising on his toes, he pointed a fat 
forefinger at the ventilator in the top of the 
south wall and brought out the line, 


on 


colored curls 


*Hang hiss-s-sing at the nobler man below!’ 


“Tt was not long before Jim Barker was 
recognized as our star speaker, and as prize- 
declamation day approached, he the 
favorite at long odds. A few bets, however, 
were made on Junius Brutus Green, his 
only possible rival. Green was a singular 
person—the type of lad old ladies describe 
as a ‘nobler youth’; tall, dark-eyed, with a 
marble brow, a nose in close agreement with 
his baptismal name, and a countenance of a 
fixed, masklike rigidity, which now and 
then broke unexpectedly into a watery smile 
and then immediately recovered its solemn 
immobility. There was something enig- 
matic—something possibly of the charlatan 
—about him. His conversation was scanty, 
and what there was of it not illuminating. 
His oratorical gift of a mysteriously 
intermittent quality. His ‘organ’ was 
greatly inferior to Barker’s, being somewhat 
shrill and nasal. The latter’s resources of 
voice and delivery were well understood and 
constantly in evidence. He was always 
cheerfully willing to exhibit them. But as 
to Green—from what subterranean voleanice 
fountain did he fetch the fire which had 
blazed up so sensationally last term in his 
rendition of * The Maniac ’ — shrieking, a 
am not mad!—I am not mad!’ These two 
were like Gladstone and Disraeli. It was 
felt that there were unreckoned audacities 
about Green that made him formidable. 

“The great day came. The session-room 
was crowded with scholars and visitors— 
parents and friends of education who often 
honored ‘general exercises’ with their 
presence. Jim had drawn a place early in 
the programme, and had bellowed, with his 
wonted vigor and a more than usually em- 
purpled visage, that good old friend of his— 
and of ours—Macaulay’s ‘ Virginia” He 
made one break. Where the poet says, 


was 


was 


Near by a flesher on a block had laid his whittle 


own: 
Virginius took the whittle up and hid it in his 
gown,” 


the speaker, in the heat of delivery, said, 
*Virginius took the flesher up. ete, One 
or two boys giggled, but the audience seem- 
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ingly failed to get on to the distinction, and 
the blunder passed unnoticed Then came 
the small fry of declaimers heads with 
out nan no more remembered and 
fina ly Junius Brutus Creen. who had se 
cured by lot or by arrangement the closing 
uct And an act it 
monodrama It was that ejaculatory solilo 
common in readers and 


speakers, but the title and authorship of 


proved to be a real 


quy once school 


which escape me, Wherein a miser, gloating 


over his ingots and doubloons 


nounced it double-loons—in an underground 


Crreen pro 


vault, suddenly hears the trap-door, with its 
spring-lock, fall shut above him, and knows 
that he is immured to die a lingering death 
of starvation 

“Green enacted the tragedy with great 
abandon. He rubbed his hands, chuckled and 
pawed over the imaginary heaps of treasure 
on the empty floor of the platform. ‘* My 
go-o-old!” he eried, ‘My darling go-o-old!’ 
When the trap-door ;! med he started and 
eried, * Hal’ His subsequent desperation 
culminated grandly. * Five thousand ducats 
for a loaf of bread!’ he ‘Ten 
thousand double-loons for a cup of water!’ 
We felt that it was all up with Jim; and 
this in spite of the fact that, as the miser 
pranced back and forth across the platform, 
raising his clenched hands to Heaven, a nai 
row line of shirt showed between his trou 
sers and waistcoat and provoked a titter 
from the frivolous 

* But now the wretched victim of greed is 
waxing weak with thirst, hunger, and de- 


shrieked, 


Mistaken 


* Father, here’s a doq leading a 
blind man, Ain't ye got a coppe ry 
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spair. He gasps, totters, reels, and 
prone upon the = stage. Now he is 
in death 

At this point the 
have descended 


drop-curtain = s] 
But this was no theatre 
platform, 
teacher's desk had been removed to 


i chool room trom Whicl 


room for the speaking, Phere was no 
tain Here now was a situation: how 


the impersonator contrive to end it 


minute passed—another; and still the 
lay upon the floor, Expectation stood u 
tipto Ihe whole school was still It 


the psychological moment, and just then t 
entry door beside the platform opened 
admitted a 
spectable 


belated guest. He was a 
citizen—a parent, doubtless 
dressed in his Sunday clothes. In one | 
he held his gloves and stick; in the othe 
tall, shiny hat. He paused upon the thres 
old Before him was the crowded room, yx 
fectly silent. At his left the body of Greer 
lay motionless upon the mimic stage | 


visitor looked from one to the other and then 


back again, his face expressing blank 

wilderment And suddenly the audier 
burst into laughter. The new arrival smi 
responsive, 
an empty chair, the corpse stirred, arose, ad 
vanced to the front of the platform, where 
it stood for an instant with disordered hain 
and patches of dust upon knees and elbows 


siniled a watery smile, bowed gracefully and 
amid a tumult 


descended the st« ps. L. L. E., 
of applausive mirth, Zout Veffet manqu 
Barker was saved,” 


Philanthropy 





= Vy lan’s sake gf? 


and as he made his way toward 
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a 


cheeks 


eried 


thy 


stranger 


pia, are 


the 


“YH! areed 
OM! reeds 


Mf fat,” 


*“7T am not greedy, sir: "tis mumps, 


The hunory child replied 


Virginia and the Butler 


CHE was sweet, seven, and Southern. When 
her family moved to New York there 
were surprises in plenty for little Virginia. 
Virginia’s meals in the old homestead had 
been served by a_ kinky-haired 
“unele” or turbaned “auntte,” and the 
realm of white domestics was as yet un- 
known to her. Soon after coming to New York 
she was invited to luncheon by a neighbor 


alw ive 
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whose establishment was 
conducted along smart 
up-to-date lines alto. 
gether foreign to the lit 
tle Dixie girl’s home lif 
Now the most imposing 
member of the servants’ 
stall in this hous» 
imported * Jeems’ ‘ 
regular du Maurie: 
type, from the trim of 
his mutton-chop whisk 
ers to the tips of his pol 
ished boots. His dignity 
is enough to awe an am 
bassador, so Virginia's 
hostess thought it only 
natural that her small 
guest should accept th 
butler’s 
luncheon with 
glances and timid 
“Thank yous.” It was 
only at Virginia’s home 
dinner that the secret 
of her timidity leaked 
out, when somebody in 
quired how she had en 
joyed her luncheon 
party. 

“Oh, it was lovely!” 
she exclaimed. “ There 
were the most beautiful 
flowers and china and 
the nicest things I ever 

young ladies wore pretty 
were as kind to me as could 
be; but "—she sunk her voice to a shocked 
whisper “they certainly were mean to 
their father. Why, mamma, they kept him 
massing things all during the meal; never 
et him sit down a minute or eat a bite, 
and every time the door-bell rang the poor 
man had to answer it. They may be rich, 
but don’t tell me they don't make their 
father work!” M. H. 


Is an 


services 


lumps 


and the 
and 


ate, 


dresses 





A Tale with a Moral 


BY BURGES FOHNSON 


"TWAS a gloomy glade ’mid the lowering 
shade 

Of a forest dank and dark; 

And every decent creature slept, 

For the gray of dawn had searcely crept 
O’er the morning sky. But hark 

Amid the silence there may be heard 

The drowsy chirp of the Early Bird. 


To the ground he flits, where he lightly sits, 
Then hops with a movement gay,— 

“ Cheep-cheep, te-whit!” and he flaps his 

wings 

“Oh. T am the Early Bird,” he sings,— 
And also “ Tu-lu-ra-lay!” 

Rut though he carols it through and through, 

His joyful warble does not ring true! 


Lo, a twig that lies beneath his eyes 
Of a sudden appears to squirm! 

And there comes from under 

feet 

A faint fine sound that I can’t repeat— 
The voice of the Early Worm! 

And the glade is stiller than still can be 

At thought of the coming tragedy. 


his very 


“It is up to me,” sobbed the worm, * 
flee — 
Were I not such a sleepy thing.” 
But the bird was wobbly on his feet,— 
“I’m far too drowsy.” he sighed, “ to eat,” 
And his head fell under his wing. 
And sweetly mingled, there soon were heard 


The snores of the worm and the early bird 








